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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  favorable  reception  given  to  the  former  edition  of  the 
following  work,  has  encouraged  the  author  to  devote  to  its 
revision  the  health  and  leisure  vouchsafed  to  his  declining 
years.  By  a  more  frequent  and  extensive  citation  of  authori- 
ties, he  has  endeavored  to  impart  to  it  a  more  professional 
aspect  and  authentic  character.  He  has  added  the  most  im- 
portant subsequent  decisions  upon  constitutional  questions,  both 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts,  down,  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
to  the  present  time,  and  included  many  earlier  cases  not  noticed 
on  the  former  occasion  as  not  falling  within  a  plan  adapted 
merely  to  a  particular  and  limited  purpose.  Thus  has  he  at- 
tempted to  render  the  production  more  acceptable  to  the 
judicial,  as  well  as  more  useful  to  the  general  scholar,  and  to 
afford  indeed  to  all,  and  especially  to  those  foreigners  who  may 
desire  information  in  regard  to  our  political  institutions,  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  in  a  compendious  and  convenient  form. 

If  in  this  he  has  succeeded,  he  trusts  he  may  in  some  meas- 
ure have  discharged  the  debt  which,  according  to  Lord  Coke, 
every  man  owes  to  his  profession, — in  this  case,  the  double 
duty  of  the  Lawyer  and  the  Teacher. 

Iholewood,  near  Morristown,  N.  J., 
August  1, 1856. 


DEDICATION  OF   THE   ''OUTLINES,''  PUBUSHED  PRETIOUSLY  TO 

THE  LECTURES  AT  LARGE. 


TO   JAMES   MADISOX. 


To  jOQ,  Sir,  as  the  sole  sonriTing  member  of  tlie  angnst  asKmblj 
that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  of  that  iDnstrioiis  triomTirale,  who, 
in  Tindicating  it  from  the  objections  of  its  first  assailants,  succeeded 
in  recommending  it  to  the  adoption  of  their  coontrr ;  to  yoo,  who, 
in  discharging  the  highest  duties  of  its  administration,  —  proTed 
the  stability  and  excellence  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  war,  as 
well  as  in  peace, —  and  determined  the  experiment  in  fiivor  of  repnb- 
lican  institutions,  and  the  right  of  telf-goTemment ;  to  jon,  who  in 
jour  retirement,  raised  a  warning  Toice  against  those  heresies  in  the 
constmction  of  the  Constitution  which,  for  the  moment,  threatened  to 
impair  it ;  to  you,  Sir,  as  alone  among  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of 
its  defenders,  this  brief  exposition  of  the  organization  and  principles 
of  the  National  GoTcmment,  intended  especially  for  the  instmctkm 
of  our  American  youth,  is  most  respectfully,  and,  in  reference  to 
your  public  services,  most  properiy,  inscribed. 

W.  A  DUEB. 

Columbia  College,  N.  T.,  August  1, 1883. 
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DEDICATION  OF   THE   FIRST   EDITION   OF   THE   LECTURES. 


TO   JAMES    KENT,   LL.D. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

Relying  for  forgiveness  upon  "an  uninterrupted  possession*'  of 
your  friendship  "  of  more  than  twenty  years,  under  color  '*  at  least 
"of  title,"  I  venture,  without  your  knowledge  or  consent,  to  inscribe 
to  you  a  Treatise  on'  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  act,  I  do  but  make  restitution  of  your  own  property, 
or,  perhaps,  to  express  myself  more  properly, —  tender  payment  for 
the  use  of  it ;  for  you  will  soon  discover  that,  next  to  the  contempo- 
raneous expositions  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist,"  I  have  drawn 
my  materials  more  largely  and  freely  from  your  "  Commentaries," 
and  the  lucid  and  deep  investigations  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, than  from  any  other  sources.  And  although  the  responses  of 
that  great  oracle  of  the  Constitution  have  ceased,  yet,  may  we  hope 
that  the  inspiration  will  not  be  withdrawn,  —  whilst  your  correspond- 
ing adjudications  and  opinions  shall  be  quoted  as  authority  in  the 
Court  wherein  he  so  long  and  auspiciously  presided* 

That  you  may  continue,  my  dear  Sir,  to  enjoy  to  the  last  the  same 
vigor  and  activity  of  mind  and  body  which  distinguishes  you  at  an 
age  approaching  the  utmost  limit  assigned  to  man's  earthly  pilgrimage, 
is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  faithful,  constant,  and  hereditary  i  friend, 

W.  A.  DUER. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  May  1, 1848. 

P.  S.  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  these  Lectures, 
the  venerable  and  profound  Jurist  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  has 

1  See  Appendix  D. 
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departed  thia  life,  and  jmoed,  u  we  inaj  biuntiljr  bopc,  bu  gnat 
COntomporaTT'  in  the  Courtg  above.  Uis  declining  yean  were  tipent  in 
digniSed  retlrctuent,  in  the  congciouaness  of  a  wcU-speat  life,  and  the 
exercise  of  those  Christian  virtues,  and  the  perionnonce  of  IhoM 
Christian  duticii  which  promised  him  an  immortality  f&r  more  gloriooa 
than  that  which  will  attend  his  works. 

It  will  not,  it  Is  trusU>d,  be  deemed  incompatible  with  the  charact«F 
of  this  work  to  subjoin  what  was  intended,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
BK  an  Epitaph  for  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,— fol- 
lowed by  Mine  other  verses  from  the  tauie  hand,  —  the  coucluding 
triplet  of  which  might  servo  the  same  purpose  for  the  former  Cliao- 
ccllor  of  tlie  State  of  New  York. 

"  BcaGftth  this  none,  within  this  ntmw  grave,— 
In  hope  thiit  Ood's  fine  gmeo  Ua  loul  will  ave, — 
L1e<  wliat  wfts  mortal  of  as  pare  a  mind, 
Ab  e'er  illumed  an  age,  or  blast  miuikind : 
Wlie,  aad  accDrnpUebed  in  u!i  hamnu  lore, 
Yetevor  prompt  bii  fi^l;'  to  doplore; 


t-.-W  ^  L. 


TO   JOHN    DUER,   LL.D. 


In  dedicating  this  edition  of  a  Treatise  on  Constitutional  Law  to 
yoa,  my  brother,  I  am  determined  not  less  by  what  is  due  to  your 
Judicial  character,  than  by  the  friendship  and  affection  that,  for  more 
than  threescore  years  and  ten,  has  existed  unbroken  between  us. 

W.  A.  DUER. 

loglewood,  August  1, 1866. 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIEST   EDITION. 


In  submitting  the  following  work  to  the  public,  there 
seems  a  necessity,  88  well  as  a  propriety,  in  offering  a 
preliminary  explanation  of  ita  character  and  design ; 
especially  as  he  whose  name  it  bears  claims  neither  the 
merit  of  originality  for  his  production,  nor  the  title  of 
author  for  himself.  The  present  publication  consists 
substantially  of  the  Course  of  Liectnres  on  the  Consti- 
tutional Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  delivered 
annually  to  the  Senior  Class  in  Columbia  College, 
while  he  had  the  honor  of  presiding  in  that  venerable 
and  noble  institution.  The  "  Outlines  "  of  those  Lec- 
tures were  published  some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of 
"  The  American  Lyceum,"  an  association  consisting 
principally  of  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of 
instruction,  who  conceived  that  the  study  of  our  na- 
tional Constitution  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  the  general  system  of  public  education.  That  litUe 
treatise,  accordingly,  appeared  in  a  form  adapted  to  the 
views  of  those  wtio  had  suggested  its  preparation  ; 
which  were,  fitness  as  a  text-book  for  lecturers,  a  clas^ 
book  for  academies  and  common  schools,  and  a  manual 
for  popular  use.  Bxcept,  therefore,  "  as  to  method  and 
arrangement,"  as  was  observed  in  issuing  it  from  the 
press,  "  there  could  be  little  scope  for  originality  in  a 
work  of  which  the  essential  value  must  depend  on  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 


the  Legislative  enactments  for  giving  it  effect,  and  the 
Judifial  construction  which  both  have  received,  are 
stilted  and  explained."  The  same  remark  may  be  re- 
peated in  reference  to  the  present  publication,  and  a 
similar  cli^-elaimer  made  as  to  its  pretensions  to  origi- 
nality- On  the  present  occasion  the  author  has  again 
"  implicitly  followed  those  guides,  whose  decisions  are 
obligatory  and  conclusive,  upon  such  points  as  have 
been  deliiiitively  settled  "  by  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
('ourtw  of  the  United  States;  while  "upon  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  public  discussion,  but  have  neither 
been  presented  for  Judicial  determination  nor  received 
an  approved  practical  construction  from  the  other 
branclies  of  the  Government,  he  has  had  recourse  to 
thtise  elementary  writers  whose  opinions  are  acknowl- 
edged to  possess  the  greatest  weight,  either  from  their 
intrinsic  value,  or  their  conformity  with  the  general 
doctTines  of  the   authiiritative  expounders  of  tti*'  Con- 
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Constitntion.  On  both  these  important  points  the 
author  still  adheres  to  principles  more  favorable,  as  he 
believes,  to  the  powers  and  stability  of  the  National 
Government.  He  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  nor 
does  he  now,  venture  to  differ  from  such  eminent  jurists, 
without  being  supported  by  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day,  of  different 
parties — by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Proclamation 
of  President  Jackson  against  the  anti-federal  proceed- 
ings in  South  Carolina,  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  vindication  of  its  doctrines ;  nor  without  being 
sanctioned  by  the  judicial  authority  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  —  expressly  upon  one  of  the  points  in  question, 
and  virtually  upon  the  other,  by  his  affirmance  of  prin- 
ciples which  it  involves,  and  by  which  its  decision  must 
eventually  be  governed. 

In  again  referring  to  the  venerated  name  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  author  can  but  reiterate  his 
former  wish  to  be  "  understood,  on  this  and  all  other 
occasions,  as  adopting  his  individual  opinions,  not  less 
from  deference  to  their  official  authority,  than  from  the 
conviction  wrought  by  the  luminous  and  profound  rea- 
sonings by  which  they  are  elucidated  and  supported. 
As  this  eminent  and  revered  judge  has  himself  declared 
it  auspicious  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  country 
that  the  new  government  found  such  able  advocates 
and  interpreters  as  the  authors  of  <  The  Federalist,'  * 
so  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signal  advan- 
tages attending  its  career,  that  its  principles  should  have 
been  developed  and  reduced  to  practice  under  a  judicial 
administration  so  admirably  qualified,  in  every  respect, 
to  expound  them  truly,  and  firmly  to  sustain  them." 
Since  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  this 
great  judicial  magistrate  has  been  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  a  higher  than  any  earthly  tribunal,  there  to  receive, 
we  may  be  certain,  that  justice,  tempered  with  mercy, 

^  To  the  American  reader  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  name  them. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  others,  their  names  are  added.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay. 

b 


whit-li  \v',)?  The  exemplar  of  bis  own  administration  ; 
aiiil  To  i>!)t;iMi.  as  we  may  hope,  from  the  favor  of  his 
Gild,  till-  rfward  due  to  hi?  pubhc  services  and  private 
worlli.  TliL-n-  needs  no  rooiiumenl  to  perpetuate  the 
iiniiiurv  of  his  virtues  but  the  record  of  hia  services. 
Thfsc.  t<K>,  may  serve  as  the  fairest  monument  of  the 
grt'iii  |inlini;ii  party  of  which  he  was  the  ornament  and 
ilic  boii>t.  But  if  to  designate  the  spot  of  earth  eonse- 
cnitcd  lo  his  remains,  a  tablet  be  required,  let  it  be  as 
siiiipli'  and  massive  as  was  his  mind,  and  let  it  be  in- 
rttrilji-d.  ■'  HiiiiE  LIES  THK  Last  of  the  Federalists." 

Siiue  the  period  referred  to,  the  statesman  to  whom 
tht;  work  was  dedicated  —  the  last  surviving  member 
of  that  aus;iist  assembly  that  formed  the  Constitution, 
and  siili'  rtiimining  luminary  of  that  bright  eonstellation 
of  iii.'iiiiis  anil  lali'iit,  wliic-h,  in  vindicating  thiit  instru- 
mt'iit  froiii  thv  obji'ctioiis  of  its  lirst  assailants,  suc- 
(■i,'edi.-d    in    rei-onunciidirii,'    it    to    ilit'    adoption    of  the 
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Introduction. 

I.  Definition  and  origin  of  political  Constitutions,  as  derived, 

1.  From  tradition,  or  the  act  of  the  Grovemment  itself. 

2.  From  written  fundamental  compacts. 
Either  of  which  may  be  formed, 

1.  On  a  simple  principle  of 

1.  Monarchy. 

2.  Aristocracy. 
8.  Democracy. 

2.  Or  combine  these  three  forms  in  due  proportions,  by 
means  of  the  principle  of  representation,  applied, 

1.  To  the  powers  of  Government;  which  are, 

1.  The  Legislative. 

2.  The  Executive. 
8.  The  Judicial. 

2.  To  the  persons  represented  in  the  Government. 

II.  Foundations  of  representative  Governments  were  laid, 

1.  PartiaUy,  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  which  were  established, 

1.  Royal  Governments. 

2.  Proprietary  Governments. 

2.  Universally,  in  the  American  States,  upon  the  establishment 
of  independent  Governments,  which  secured  the  enjoyment  of, 

1.  The  inalienable  natural  rights  of  individuals. 

2.  The  political  and  civil  privileges  of  the  citizens,  designed 
for  maintaining,  or  substituted  as  equivalents  for,  natural 
rights. 


III.  Tlic  same  rundamentsl  principles  were  recessed  and  Adopted 
iijion  tliv  I'^'lulilislimeiit  of  a  Fudtiral  Govcraineiit  hy  the  people  of 
tliu  K<;v('nil  ijiatca. 

I.  In  ri';;;inl  to  the  principle  of  representation,  as  applied, 
1,  Tu  iliu  tlireo  great  departments  of  UovemmeDt 
:!,  '['(>  tlic  individual  citizens  of  the  United   Slates,  And  to 
ilii>  ji^voral  Sutcs  of  the  Union. 
'2.  In  ri'<;.inl  to  the  diatriliution  of  the  powers  of  GoTernmeat,  aa 
l)iu  Cull^ltilution  of  the  United  Stales  contains, 

1.  A  <.'i!ncral  delegation  of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and 

Jiiiiii'ial  powers  to  distinct  departments;  and, 
'2.  IK'lines  the  poivcrs  and  duties  of  ea«h  department  re- 
.,>c.c.l,velj-. 
OIITLIN'IOS  of  tljat  branch  of  Jurisprudence  which   treats  of  the 
[jrincipli--!,  [mwcrs,  and  eonstniclion  of  the  Constitution,  are  theni- 
fiire  to  hf  trar,'il, 

Km.*']'.  Willi  iv;;ard  to  thi:  parlioular  struijliire  and  organization 
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3.  The  manner  in  which  its  jurisdiction  is  distributed. 

1.  Of  the  Court  for  the  trial  of  Impeachments. 

2.  Of  the  Supreme  Court 
8.  Of  the  Circuit  Courts. 

4.  Of  the  District  Courts. 

5.  Of  the  Territorial  Courts. 

6.  Of  powers  vested  in  State  Courts  and  Magistrates 
by  laws  of  the  United  States. 

n.  Of  the  nature,  extent,  and  limitation  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  National  Government,  and  the  restraints  imposed 
on  the  States,  reduced  to  different  classes,  as  they  relate, 

1.  To  security  from  foreign  danger ;  which  class  compre- 

hends the  powers, 

1 .  Of  declaring  war,  and  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal. 

2.  Of  making  rules  concerning  captures  by  land  and 
water. 

3.  Of  providing  armies  and  fleets,  and  regulating  and 
calling  forth  the  militia.      ^ 

4.  Of  levying  taxes  and  borrowing  money. 

2.  To  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;    comprising    the 

powers, 

1.  To  make  treaties,  and  to  send  and  receive  ambassa- 
dors and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls. 

2.  To  regulate  foreign  commerce,  including  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 

3.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  laws  of 
nations. 

3.  To  the  maintenance  of  harmony  and  proper  intercourse 

among  the  States,  including  the  powers, 

1.  To  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

2.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

3.  To  coin  money,  regulate  its  value,  and  to  ^x  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  public  coin  of  the  United  States. 

5.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 
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<;,  To  establish  uoifonn  lam  on  tbe  tubject  of  bonk- 

7.  To  prescribe,  by  penal  laws,  the  manner  in  whicb 

tlic  public  acls,  records,  and  judieial  proceediDgs  of 

iMcb  State  shall  be  proved,  and  the  elfect  thej  shall 

have  in  other  Stales. 

4.  To  nT(ain  miscellaneous  objects  of  general  utility ;  cotn- 

prehending  the  powers, 

I .  To  proDiote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 


2,  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  district 
within  which  the  scat  of  Government  should  be  per- 
mnnently  established ;  and  over  all  places  purchased 
by  consent  of  the  Slate  Legislatures  for  the  erection 

of  foHs,  iii.iir.i^ines,  arsenals,  dotkyards,  and  other 
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5.  Granting  any  tifle  of  nobility. 
2.  Qualified  limitations ;  prohibiting  the  States,  unthout 
tlie  consent  of  Congress,  from, 

1.  Laying  imposts  on  imports  or  exports,  or  duties 
on  tonnage. 

2.  Keeping  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace. 

3.  Entering  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power. 

4.  Engaging  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  delay. 

6.  To  the  provisions  for  giving  efficacy  to  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  consist- 
ing of, 

1.  The  power  of  making  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  other  enumerated 
powers. 

2.  The  declaration  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  treaties  under  their  authority, 
shall  be  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  land. 

8.  The  powers  specially  vested  in  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  departments,  and  particularly  the  provision 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution. 

4.  The  requisition  upon  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress;  the  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures; and  all  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  to  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  provision  that  the  ratifications  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  nine  States  should  be  sufficient  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Constitution  between  the  States 
ratifying  the  same. 


Conclusion. 
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LECTURE   I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  history,  organization,  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  must  be 
beneficial  to  every  man,  wheresoever  he  may  dwell,  and 
under  whatsoever  form  of  government  his  lot  may  have 
been  cast  It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
advantageous  in  free  states,  where  every  citizen  must 
possess  an  interest,  if  not  an  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  it  is  obviously  indispens- 
able where  the  political  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and  the 
obscurest  individual  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of  his 
rulers,  and  is  himself  eligible  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
state. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  reason,  considered  a  defect  in 
the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  that  the  study  of 
our  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  should  have  been  either 
altogether  omitted,  or  deferred  to  that  period  of  life 
when  our  youth  are  cidled  on  to  participate  in  the  active 
duties  of  society ;   or  that  it  should  have  been  regarded 
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iiH  nt'iPi^wary  only  to  lawyers  and  politicians.  For,  essen- 
tiiil  as  is  :i  profonnd  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  to 
utali-siiiiii  and  jurists,  some  acquaintance  with  its  princd- 
plfs  and  driiiils  must,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  entertain 
liljiml  \ii'\vw  of  public  education,  and  correctly  estimate 
tht'ir  privili'ges  as  citizens,  be  requisite,  even,  for  those 
\vlinf.f  ajiiljilion  rises  no  higher  than  the  mere  exercise 
(if  tlui-;i'  priviicges  at  elections  of  their  representatives 
Jri  tliu  i^'tivcrnraent,  without  desiring  political  iiiBuence 
<ir  piililic  ftiition  for  themselves. 

It  irf  gralifying,  however,  to  find  that  of  late  years  a 
greater  interest  has  been  manifested  among  the  more 
iiitcliif^cnt  portion  of  the  community,  with  regard  to 
the  origin,  strurture,  and  principles  of  our  political  in- 
tililuii.iiis.     'I'liis   ccrUiinly   cviiiecr^  that    one   class,  ai 
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general  course  pursued  in  the  Institution ;  but  in  pre- 
paring the  Lectures  we  are  now  commencing,  I  have  not 
lost  sight  of  their  possible  usefulness  to  others  than 
yourselves,  and  especially  to  foreigners,  in  their  publica- 
tion, at  some  future  day,  subsequent  to  their  completion 
and  delivery  in  this  place.  For  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  more  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation and  powers  both  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, is  desirable  in  European  statesmen,  ministers, 
and  lawyers,  while  their  want  of  it  is  not  only  mortifying 
to  our  national  pride,  but  prejudicial  to  our  national 
interests.  Much  vexatious  difficulty,  groundless  misun- 
derstanding, and  firuitless  negotiation  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  prevented,  and  much  needless  embarrassment 
and  delay  avoided,  had  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  been  better  informed  with  respect  to  them. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
American  Confederation,  until  it  reached  a  result  so 
auspicious  as  the  establishment  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution, seems  proper  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter ;  and  this  historical 
review  will  prove,  it  is  trusted,  the  more  useful,  as  it 
will  not  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  genius  and  practical 
excellence  of  the  Government,  but  also  to  facilitate  the 
proposed  investigation  of  its  organization  and  powers. 

While  the  American  people  were  subjects  of  the 
British  crown,  and  the  elder  of  these  States  were  as  yet 
British  colonies,  it  was  perceived  that  their  union  was 
essentia]  to  their  safety  and  prosperity.  Both  general 
and  partial  associations  were  accordingly  formed  among 
them  for  temporary  purposes,  and  on  sudden  emergen- 
cies, long  before  their  permanent  union,  to  resist  the 
claims  and  aggressions  of  the  mother-country,  a  meas- 
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lire  wliicti  pnxluced  the  Revolution,  and  ended  in  the 
iickiio\v]<'(1^nent  of  the  Colonics  as  free  and  independent 
Siah's.  Tlic  common  origin  and  interests  of  the  New 
Kiii;liiml  provinces,  the  similarity  of  their  manners,  laws, 
rt'lijrion*  ffiH'trt,  and  civil  iiiBtitutions,  naturally  led  to  a 
more  ijiiimfite  connection  among  themselves,  and  in- 
diK-t'd,  iit  11  very  early  period,  the  habit  of  confederating 
to^dtiLT  for  their  common  defence.  These  colonies,  as 
far  Ijatili  as  the  year  1643,  apprehending  danger  from  the 
warlJIii'  iini)  formidable  tribes  of  Indians  by  which  they 
wore  siirrnnrided,  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
li'!i<rii(',  \vhi(;h  they  declared  should  be  lirm  and  per- 
pctn:il,  !\s  well  as  that  its  members  should  thenceforth 
be  disliiigiii^ticd  as  "The  Unitrd  Colonies  of  New 
Mi!i,'lrin(l."  Ill  this  tr:iii?iiction,  the  provineiiil  govern- 
who  were  ]iartii-3  to  it,  acttid,  in  fact,  as  inde- 
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were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  held  their  offices  at 
its  pleasure,  and  which  in  other  respects,  also,  were 
kept  in  closer  and  more  immediate  subjection.  The 
civil  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time 
plunged,  occupied,  moreover,  her  whole  attention ;  and 
this  measure  of  her  colonies,  tending  so  directly  to 
future  independence,  was  suffered  to  pass  without  much 
notice,  or  any  animadversion. 

From  the  terms  of  this  association,  it  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
independent  government  in  America ;  with  some  occa- 
sional alterations,  it  subsisted  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  for  a  part  of  that  time  with  the  countenance  of  the 
British  government ;  nor  was  it  dissolved  until  the 
charters  of  the  New  England  provinces  were,  in  effect, 
annulled  by  James  the  Second.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, to  that  arbitrary  procedure,  congresses  of  govern- 
ors and  commissioners  firom  the  other  colonies,  as  well 
as  from  New  England,  were  held  from  time  to  time,  to 
consult  on  matters  relative  to  their  common  welfare, 
and  to  adopt  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 
An  assembly  of  this  description  took  place  at  Albany 
in  1722.  But  a  more  general  and  memorable  conven- 
tion was  held  at  the  same  place  in  1754,  consisting  of 
commissioners  from  all  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
from  the  provinces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland. 

This  Congress  was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  England ;  and  although  the  object  of  the 
ministry  in  proposing  it  was  merely  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
the  colonial  legislatures,  who  promptly  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  evidently  entertained  more  extensive  views. 


f;  LKCTTRES   ON 

Two  of  llie  provinces  cxpresaly  instracted  their  dele- 
ffitt!^  to  enter  into  articles  of  confederation  with  the 
1)1  h'T  i-iiliinifa  for  their  general  security  in  time  of  peace. 
iin  wi-ll  iis  ill  war;  and  one  of  tlie  first  acts  of  the  com- 
inis>Liii]iT<,  when  they  assembled,  was  a  unaiiimona 
rrMiliilioii  that  a  union  of  the  colonies  was  absolutely 
rH'ci'7is;iry  fur  their  preser\'ation.  After  rejecting  several 
|ir<ii)o>iLlr.  for  the  divieion  of  the  colonies  into  separate 
( onrcdiTacir?,  they  agreed  to  a  plan  of  federal  govem- 
inriit  fur  iho  whole,  consisting  of  a  President- General, 
to  be  '.ijipointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  General  Le^sla- 
tive  Council,  to  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  to  be 
composed  of  delegatpf  chosen  Iriennially,  by  the  pro- 
vincial a?wmblies. 

Ttiis  rclchrtitcd    plan  of  union   wns   drawn    up    by 
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others  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  our  colonial  history. 
In  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  these  enlightened 
men  asserted  and  promulgated  those  principles,  the 
reception  of  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  prepared  them  for  future  independence,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  national  govern- 
ment. But  the  times  were  not  yet  propitious — the 
season  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor  were  public  sentiment 
and  intelligence  sufficiently  matured  for  so  comprehen- 
sive and  liberal  a  proposition.  The  master-minds  who 
governed  that  assembly  had  gone  before  their  age ;  and 
their  bold  project  of  continental  union  had  the  singular 
fate  of  being  rejected,  not  only  in  England,  but  by 
every  provincial  legislature.  By  the  mother-country,  it 
was  probably  supposed  that  union  would  soon  reveal  to 
her  colonies  the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  afford  them 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  giving  it  eflfect ;  while 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  a  dread  of  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  system,  condemned  them  to  remain 
for  some  years  longer,  separate  and  insignificant  com- 
munities, emulous  in  their  obedience  to  the  parent  state, 
and  in  devotion  to  her  interests,  but  jealous  of  each 
other's  prosperity;  gradually  estranged  by  conflicting 
pretensions  and  narrow  views  of  local  policy ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  kept  apart  by  mutual  prejudices,  or 
diBsimilarity  in  their  institutions  and  manners.  The 
necessity  of  union  had,  nevertheless,  been  felt;  its  ad- 
vantages perceived ;  its  principles  explained,  and  the 
way  to  it  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  at  length,  the  sense 
of  common  danger  and  oppression  brought  the  colonies 
once  more  together,  and  led  them  to  adopt  the  same 
measures  of  defence  and  security,  not,  indeed,  against 
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till'  vi'\:itions  niid  iiregolar  warfare  of  the  savage  tiibes, 
l>iit  in  rt'^iT'taiicc  to  the  formidable  claimB,  and  etill  more 
fiirriiiil;il'li-  ]>o\ver,  of  the  mother-country. 

Wliiii  iIk:  first  attack  was  made  by  Parliament  npon 
lh<'  rli;iriir.Hl  privileges  of  the  coloaists,  and  tfaeir  in- 
luTi'iit  ritjhls  as  subjects  of  the  English  law,  by  the 
crl'ltratici  Stamp  Act  of  1763,  a  congress  of  depntiea 
I'niiii  nil  ilif  colonial  assemblies  was  recommended  by 
till-  |i"|iiil:ir  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Liegislatnre ; 
;iml  til  the  month  of  October,  in  that  year,  delegates 
tVntTi  Tii(i,-l  of  the  provinces  assembled  at  New  Yotk. 
Withoul  <li'lay  or  hesitation,  they  published  a  declara- 
liiin  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  colonists,  in 
wliicli  (licy  sis-JiTtrii  fhcir  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
llir-  ri);hfs  iiTid  ]irivili'gcs  of  British  subject,",  and  espcc- 
nf  i:\\\uiX  lliemsclvns.      Tbrv 
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tionable  in  principle,  though  less  odious  in  its  features 
and  oppressive  in  its  operation ;  and  this  bill,  levying 
taxes  on  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  by  a  legis- 
lature in  which  they  were  not  represented,  became  a 
law,  almost  without  opposition.  After  a  long  course  of 
patient  remonstrance  and  constitutional  resistance  to 
the  execution  of  this  new  act,  a  general  congress  was 
proposed  at  town  meetings  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  more  formaUy  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  body  in  consequence  of  its  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  Parliament.  The  committees  of  corre- 
spondence established  in  the  several  colonies,  selected 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  the  place,  and  appointed  the 
tenth  of  September,  1774,  as  the  time  of  meeting  of 
the  first  Continental  Congress. 

The  members  of  that  illustrious  body  were  in  general 
elected  by  the  colonial  legislatures;  but  in  some  in- 
stances a  different  method  was  pursued,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  was  adopted  from  necessity.  In  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland,  the  elections  were  made  by  committees 
chosen  in  the  several  counties  for  that  purpose ;  and  in 
New  York,  where  the  royal  party  being  the  stronger,  it 
was  improbable  that  a  legislative  act  authorizing  the 
election  of  representatives  in  Congress  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  people  themselves  assembled  in  those  places 
where  the  spirit  of  opposition  prevailed,  and  elected 
delegates,  who  were  readily  received  as  members  of  the 
Congress.  The  powers  with  which  the  deputies  of  the 
several  colonies  were  invested  were  of  various  extent. 
Some  were  limited  to  special  objects,  notwithstanding 
the  recommendations  for  their  appointment  had  been 
expressed  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  terms, 
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and  ri'iiiicstrd  that  they  should  be  clothed  with  "  an- 
tlicirity  nn<\  discretion  to  mcot  and  consult  together 
for  till"  rnmmon  welfare."  Most  generally,  they  were 
cmpowiTcd  to  consult  and  advise  on  the  means  most 
jiropiT  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  restore 
tlif  hiirinoiiy  formerly  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
parent  pfaic.  In  some  instances,  the  powers  conferred 
sf'eiiicd  to  contemplate  only  such  measures  as  would 
operate  on  the  commercial  connection  between  the  t\yo 
eonittrirs:  in  others,  the  discretion  of  the  delegates  vr&& 
unlimited. 

Ilepniieis  from  eleven  of  the  provinces  appeared  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  day  appointed,  and  took  into  im- 
mediate eonsideration  the  calamitous  aspect  of  public 
:ill!iirs;  and  espeeiaJly  the  siilFerings  iif  thofc  colonies 
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through  every  period  of  the  Revolution  which  imme- 
diately ensued,  and  every  change  in  our  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  is  revered  and  cherished  by 
every  true  American  as  the  source  of  our  national  pros- 
perity, and  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our  national 
independence. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1775,  a  new  Congress,  consist- 
ing of  delegates  from  twelve  provinces,  clothed  with 
ample  discretionary  powers,  met  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
soon  after  it  assembled,  the  accession  of  Georgia  com- 
pleted the  confederation  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of 
North  America.  These  delegates  were  instructed  to 
"  concert  and  prosecute  such  measures  as  they  should 
deem  most  fit  and  proper  to  obtain  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances ; "  and,  in  more  general  terms,  corresponding  with 
the  formula  of  classic  antiquity,  to  "  take  care  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country."  Charged  thus  solemnly  with 
the  protection  of  the  common  rights  and  interests,  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people  prepared  for 
resistance,  sustained  by  the  confidence,  and  animated 
by  the  zeal,  of  their  constituents.  They  published  a 
declaration  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of  resorting  to 
arms,  and  proceeded  to  levy  and  organize  forces  by  land 
and  sea ;  to  contract  debts  and  emit  a  paper  currency, 
pledging  the  faith  of  the  Union  for  its  redemption ;  and, 
gradually  assuming  all  the  powers  of  national  sover- 
eignty, this  Congress  at  length  declared  the  United 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States.^ 

Preparatory  to  this  momentous  and  uncompromising 
measure,  by  which  our  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have 
been  consummated,  an  important  preliminary  step  had 

^  Vide  Appendix  A. 
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been  tiikcii  by  Congrcas,  which  in  itself  was  considered 
di'iisiM'  of  tho  question  of  independence.  It  had  pre- 
viously r<-('omineiided  to  particular  colonies  to  eBtablisb 
li'inpnniry  in^stitations  for  conducting  their  affairs  dur- 
ing; th<'  t'oiitt^st  with  the  mother-country;  bat  when 
indtptTnli'iici;  waa  perceived  to  be  the  inevitable  reaolt, 
it  was  propiirted  by  Congreija,  to  the  reapective  assem- 
blitrt  (iTid  eoiiventiona  of  the  provinces  where  no  gov- 
cnitiictit  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis  had 
alrcmly  bini  formed,  to  adopt  such  Constitutions  as 
f'hould  hi-  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  llieir  iiniiii'diate  constitnents,  as  well  as  of  the  nation 
at  larj^c.  The  provincial  assemblies  acted  on  this  recom- 
iiiciidiition;  and  th(^  several  colonics,  already  contem- 
lilatirii;  tiienisi'lvi's  as  indcpi'iidcnt  Statt'S,  adupteii  the 
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discordant  interests  and  prejudices  of  these  thirteen 
distinct  commonwealths  could  be  so  far  blended  and 
compromised  as  to  induce  their  agreement  to  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Union ;  and  when  submitted 
to  the  State  legislatures  for  ratification,  the  system  was 
declared  by  Congress  to  have  been  the  result  of  im- 
pending necessity,  consented  to,  not  for  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  but  as  the  best  that  could  be  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  States  respectively,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of  general 
assent. 

These  "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  met  with  still 
greater  obstacles  in  their  progress  through  the  States. 
Most  of  the  State  legislatures,  indeed,  ratified  them  with 
a  promptitude  which  evinced  a  due  sense  on  their  part 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Confederacy,  and  of 
the  duty,  to  that  end,  of  exercising  a  liberal  spirit  of 
accommodation.  But  some  of  the  States  withheld  their 
assent  for  several  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  one,  in  particular,  persisted  so  long  in  its 
refusal,  as  to  injure  the  conmion  cause,  afford  encour- 
agement to  the  enemies,  and  depress  the  hopes  of  every 
Mend  of  Americia.  The  perception  of  these  conse- 
quences at  length  induced  the  State  in  question  to 
abandon  its  objections ;  and  on  the  first  of  March,  1781, 
these  articles  of  Union  received,  upon  the  accession  of 
Maryland,  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  States.^ 

By  the  terms  of  this  compact,  cognizance  and  juris- 
diction of  foreign  affairs,  the  power  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  and  authority  to  make  unlimited 
requisitions  of  men  and  money,  were  exclusively  vested 

*  Vide  Appendix  B. 
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ill  ( Viiij^nss ;  aiid  a  compliance  with  these  powers,  when 
t'\tTci.-((l  by  Ihat  body,  was  rendered  obligatory  upon 
thi'  srvcral  Stjitcs.  But  llicse  rights  of  political  suprem- 
a<y.  rxtriir-ivL-  as  they  were,  had  been  conferred  in  ao 
iiisiiiiii'iciit  niuniicr,  and  under  a  most  imperfect  organi- 
ziitioii.  'I'hr  articleii,  indeed,  were  but  a  written  digest, 
and  ivi-ii  u  limitation  of  the  discretionary  powers  which 
|j;id  Ihtii  ililcgated  to  Congrosa  in  1775,  and  which  Iiad 
jilways  licrii  freely  exercised,  and  impUcitly  obeyed. 
'I'hc  iMnvir.-*  themselves,  now  formally  enumerated  and 
il<-iiii<'c|,  might,  nevertheless,  have  proved  competent  for 
all  llie  (■s.-'tntiiil  purposes  of  union,  had  they  been  duly 
ilirilriliuti'd  uiiKniK  the  several  departments  of  a  well- 
bahiiircd  ifiivcnimciil,  and  bronght,  to  bear  upon  the 
li/t'ns  of  111.'  rnilcil   Sl;itcs  by  im-ans  of  a 
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tionment,  Congress  had  an  indefinite  discretion  to  make 
requisitions  for  men  and  money ;  but  they  had  no  au- 
thority to  raise  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  regulations 
extending  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  States.  Like 
the  warrior  magician  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  they 
could  "  call  up  spirits  firom  the  vasty  deep,"  but  none 
would  "  come  when  they  did  call."  The  consequence 
was,  that  though  in  theory  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
were  equivalent  to  laws,  yet  in  practice  they  were  found 
to  be  mere  recommendations,  which  the  States,  like 
other  irresponsible  .sovereigns,  observed  or  disregarded, 
according  to  their  own  good-will  and  gracious  pleasure. 
The  next  most  palpable  defect,  therefore,  in  the  sys- 
tem, was  the  absence  of  all  power  in  Congress  to  compel 
obedience  to  their  decrees;  or,  in  legal  parlance,  the 
total  want  of  a  sanction  to  their  laws.  There  was  no 
express  delegation-  of  authority  to  use  force  against  de- 
linquent members  of  the  Confederacy,  and  no  such  right 
could  be  ascribed  to  the  federal  head,  as  resulting  from 
construction,  or  derived  by  inference  firom  the  nature  of 
the  compact,  inasmuch  as  Congress  was  actually  re- 
stricted firom  any  assumption  of  implied  powers,  how- 
ever essential  to  the  complete  exercise  of  those  which 
were  expressly  given.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  there 
was  then  too  much  public  virtue  in  that  body  to  assume  a 
power  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Had  its  mem- 
bers possessed  less  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  stretched 
their  authority  under  the  plea  of  an  imperious  necessity, 
which  might  often  have  been  alleged  on  stronger  and 
more  plausible  grounds  than  at  any  subsequent  period, 

pies;  and  an  observation  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
"Notes  of  Virginia,"  p.  105.  Pennington  &  Gould's  Ed.,  N*  Y., 
1801. 
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it  \\<iulil  liiivp  been  usurpation  ;  and  had  they  been 
iluninl  uiili  t!ie  power  of  enforcing  their  const!  tntiooal 
rcqiii-iliDiis,  il  might,  from  the  accumulated  jurisdictioa 
voicii  ill  l)i('m,have  proved  fatal  to  public  liberty.  The 
(inly  niiHily,  therefore,  for  a  violation  of  the  compact, 
\v;i~  \v;ir  iipfiii  the  refractory  party,  by  such  othera  of 
till'  ( 'ndfiilcriiey  as  might  think  proper  to  resort  to  it. 
ISitt  llii'  ii]i|ili(.-ation  of  this  remedy  would  probably  have 
prniliMcd  (lismemberment,  and  thus  have  proved  worse 
i.'vcii  tliiin  the  disease  Itself. 

TJic  want  of  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  State  gov- 
cTiinii'iMri  111  protect  them  from  internal  violence  and 
rrlu'lliuii ;  lln-  principle  by  which  the  contributions  of 
1lic  Stiiti'K  were  made  to  the  common  trcapiiry  ;  the 
wiitil  of  !i  [lowiT  in  Congrt'ss  to  rcguhile  commerce  : 
^uflViigc   jjo.sf^cnscd  by  thn   Slates  i 
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delinquencies  in  many  of  the  States ;  and  the  delin- 
quencies of  one  State  became  the  pretext  or  apology 
for  those  of  another,  until  the  project  of  supplying 
the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  nation  by  requisitions 
upon  the  individual  States,  was  discovered  to  be  alto- 
gether delusive  in  its  conception,  and  hopeless  in  its 
execution. 

The  Continental  government  being  destitute,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  power  to  adopt  regulations  of  commerce 
binding  on  the  States,  each  State  established  its  sepa- 
rate system  on  such  narrow  and  selfish  principles,  and 
executed  it  in  so  partial  and  unequal  a  manner,  that  the 
confidence  of  foreign  nations  in  our  commercial  integrity 
and  stability,  and  the  mutual  harmony  and  fireedom  of 
intercourse  among  the  States  themselves,  were  impaired, 
if  not  destroyed.  The  national  engagements,  indeed, 
seem,  in  most  cases,  to  have  been  abandoned ;  and,  in 
the  indignant  language  of  "  The  Federalist,"  ^  "  each 
State,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  immediate  interest  or 
convenience,  successively  withdrew  its  support  firom  the 
Confederation,  until  the  frail  and  tottering  edifice  was 
ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  crush  them 
beneath  its  ruins." 

In  the  most  persuasive  and  manly  remonstrances, 
Congress  had  endeavored  to  obtain  firom  the  States  the 
right  of  levying,  for  a  limited  time,  a  general  impost  on 
goods  imported  firom  abroad,  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt. 
But  it  was  impracticable  to  unite  so  many  independent 
sovereignties  in  this  or  any  other  measure  demanded 
for  the  safety  and  honor  of  the   Confederacy.     Disas- 

1  No.  15,  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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trouB,  however,  as  their  refusal  appeared  at  the  time, 
and  deeply  regretted  as  it  was  by  every  intelligent  Mend 
of  the  Union,  it  may  now  be  deemed  providential  that 
the  State  legislatures  withheld  from  CJongress  the  power 
solicited ;  for,  had  it  then  been  granted,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  constitutional  jurist  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, that  "  the  subsequent  effort  to  amend  the  system 
of  federal  government  would  never,  probably,  have  been 
made,  and  the  people  of  this  country  might  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day  the  victims  of  a  feeble  and  incompe- 
tent CJonfederacy."  The  necessary  tendency  of  afiairs 
at  that  period,  was  either  to  an  entire  annihilation  of 
the  national  authority  or  to  a  civil  war  in  order  to  main- 
tain it.  Universal  poverty  and  distress  were  spreading 
dismay  throughout  the  land.  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
commerce,  was  crippled ;  private  confidence,  as  well  as 
public  credit,  was  destroyed ;  and  every  expedient  was 
resorted  to  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  cast  odium  upon  those  who 
labored  to  preserve  the  national  faith,  and  establish  an 
efficient  government.  Notwithstanding  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  and  the  imbecility  of  the  government, 
there  were  many  citizens,  of  high  respectability  and 
undoubted  patriotism,  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  Con- 
federation ;  and,  from  their  preference  or  their  possession 
of  State  authority,  and  their  jealousy  of  federal  power, 
could  see  nothing  in  the  proposed  renovation  of  the 
Union  but  oppression  and  tyranny.  They  apprehended, 
indeed,  nothing  less  than  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
State  governments  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  national  institutions,  and  determined  to  resist  the 
contemplated  change.  But  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  had  conducted  the  country  in  safety  through  the 
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Revolution,  united  their  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the 
public  calamities,  by  establishing  a  political  system 
which  should  be  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  national 
union,  and  act  as  an  efficient  and  permanent  govern- 
ment on  the  several  States.  The  foremost  among  these 
patriots  was  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  he  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  States,  urging  an  indissoluble 
union  as  essential  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to  the 
existence,  of  the  nation ;  and  now,  from  his  retirement, 
he  strove,  in  all  his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure.  At  his  seat  at  Mount 
Vernon,  in  the  year  1785,  if  was  agreed  by  certain  com- 
missioners from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whose  visit  had 
reference  to  far  inferior  objects,  to  propose  to  their  re- 
spective governments  the  appointment  of  new  commis- 
sioners, with  more  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  the 
commercial  arrangements  between  these  States.  This 
proposal  was  not  only  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, but  so  enlarged  as  to  recommend  to  all  the 
other  States  to  unite  in  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners from  each,  to  meet  and  consult  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  commercial  interests  and  relations  of  the 
Confederacy.  And  this  measure,  thus  casual  and  lim- 
ited in  its  commencement,  terminated  in  a  formal  prop- 
osition for  a  General  Convention  to  revise  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

When  the  period  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  this 
body,  the  objects  of  its  assembling  had  been  carried 
much  further  than  was  at  first  expressed  by  those  who 
perceived  and  deplored  the  complicated  and  increas- 
ing evils  flowing  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing 


r('i\r(l  lliat  a  more  Lr<'ii('r:il  rcprc 
and  j)()\\  (Ts  more   cMcn.-ix  t-  than 
the   delegates  actually  attending, 
cflbct  the  gniat  purposes  in  coiit 
Convention,  therefore,  broke  up  \\ 
specific  resolution  on  the  particul 
them ;  but,  previously  to  adjourni 
report  to  be  made  to  their  respecti 
mitted  to  Congress,  representing 
tending  the  revision  of  the  federa 
defects,  and  recommending  to  the  ; 
to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  for  th 
vention,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  sec 
May. 

On  receiving  this  report,  the  Leg 
immediately  appointed  delegates  for 
in  the  recommendation ;  and  witli 
State  except  Rhode  Island  had  acce 
and  elected  delegates  with  power  ' 
into  full  effect  The  General  Conv 
tuted  and  emnn^"— -  ' 
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world.  The  fruits  ot  oor  glorious  Revolution,  and, 
perhaps,  the  final  destiny  of  Republicanism  itself,  were 
involved  in  the  issue  of  this  experiment  to  reform  the 
system  of  our  National  Government ;  and,  happily  for 
the  people  of  America — auspiciously  for  the  liberties 
of  mankind — the  Federal  Convention  comprised  a  rare 
assemblage  of  the  beat  experience,  talents,  character, 
and  information  which  this  country  afforded,  and  it 
commanded  that  universal  public  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad  which  such  qualifications  were  calcalated 
to  inspire.  "With  regard  to  the  great  principles  which 
should  constitute  the  basis  of  then-  system,  not  much 
contrariety  of  opinion  is  understood  to  have  prevailed ; 
but  on  the  application  of  those  principles,  in  their  vari- 
ous forms  and  intricate  modifications,  an  equal  degree 
of  harmony  was  not  to  have  been  expected.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  the  high  importance  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  triumphed  over  local  interests 
and  personal  feelings ;  and  after  several  months  of  ardu- 
ous deliberation,  the  Convention  finally  agreed,  with 
unexpected  and  unexampled  unanimity,  on  that  plan  of 
government  which  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of 
THE  United  States.' 

The  new  system  was  directed  by  the  Convention  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to 
Conventions  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  each  State, 
for  their  assent  and  ratification.  It  was,  moreover,  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  itself,  that,  as  soon  as  It  should 
be  ratified  by  nine  States,  it  should  be  carried  into 
operation  among  them,  in  a  mode  prescribed  by  a  sepa- 
rate act  of  the  Federal  Convention  ;  and  in  their  letter, 

1  Vide  Appendix  C. 
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iriiMsiiiiltiii^i  it  to  Congress,  they  declared  the  Conatitn 
liuii  U>  III'  "the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  tba 
]i>iiM):il  (ii'frrriice  and  concession  which  the  pcouliarih 
(if  llii'ir  |ii)tilical  eystem  rendered  indispensable." 

Till-  cuiirrii-  pointed  out  by  the  Convention  was  par 
sniil  liy  t'lmgress,  and  the  request  formally  cominu 
i)ii':il''(l  U)  llie  State  legislatures.  The  People  were 
aiinnliiiyly.  invited  to  choose  delegatea  to  meet  in  eacl 
Si;itr.  Tiir  llu-  purpose  of  deliberating  and  deciding  oi 
llu'  \iiliojiiil  Constitution.  Besides  the  solemn  am 
iinllioriliilivi'  examination  of  the  subject  in  these  asscm 
lilies,  till-  new  scheme  of  government  was  subjected  t( 
scvrri'  ^cniliriy  tind  animated  discussion,  both  in  privati 
cinl.'!^  lUiil  in  Ibc  public  prints.  But  nclllicr  the  iiifrinsii 
If  iif  llie  (.'niistitntion  itsrll",  nor  tin-  iircpondrmtint 
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Others  supposed  that  an  irreconcilable  opposition  of 
interests  existed  between  different  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  that  the  claims  of  that  portion  to  which  they 
themselves  belonged  had  been  surrendered  without  an 
equivalent ;  while  a  more  numerous  class,  who  felt 
themselves  identified  with  the  State  institutions,  and 
thought  their  ambition  restrained  to  State  objects,  con-» 
sidered  the  government  now  proposed  for  the  United 
States,  in  some  respects,  a  foreign  one  ;  and  were, 
consequently,  disposed  to  measure  out  power  to  the 
National  Legislature  with  the  same  sparing  hand  with 
which  they  would  confer  authority  on  agents  neither 
chosen  by  themselves  nor  accountable  to  them  for  its 
exercise. 

The  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
were  therefore  stimulated  in  their  exertions  by  motives 
equally  powerful ;  and  during  the  interval  between  its 
publication  and  adoption,  every  faculty  of  the  superior 
minds  of  both  the  parties  was  strained  to  secure  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  new  system.  The  result 
was  for  some  time  extremely  doubtful.  The  amend- 
ments proposed  by  several  of  the  States  as  conditions  of 
their  accession  show  with  what  reluctance  their  assent 
was  given,  and  clearly  evince  that  the  dread  of  dismem- 
berment, rather  than  sincere  approbation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, had  in  many  instances  induced  its  adoption. 
Nevertheless,  the  cause  of  political  wisdom  and  justice 
at  length  prevailed.  Within  one  year  from  its  promulga- 
tion, the  new  Government  was  assented  to  by  eleven  of 
the  States,  and  ratified  by  Congress.  Delaware  was  the 
first  to  accede  to  it ;  and  the  assent  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  the  ninth  State,  rendered  it  certain  that  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  States  which 
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Iriinly  adopted  it.  The  important  States  of  Vir- 
;iinl  Xiw  York,  in  each  of  which  its  fate  remained 
i;iiii,  were  probably  determined  in  its  favor  by  the 
us  r;iiilicatioii  of  Now  Hampshire;*  so  that,  by 
iriiiij  iif  1789,  the  Federal  Government  was  duly 
m-(\  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  went  imme- 
y  iiitii  full  and  successful  operation,  ^vithout  the 
rniiii'  of  Khodc  Island  or  North  Carolina,  who 
iftirward  admitted,  in  suecesaion,  into  the  Union. 
■  rni;il  establishment  of  this  admirable  system  of 
iiiit'in,  so  well  adapted  to  the  genius,  character, 
iriiiiii--tnnce3  of  the  people,  and  to  the  situation 
\[eiit  i)f  ilie  eouiilry;  sio  skilfully  ingrafted  upon 
i-i'xistiu^  iiisiinitioiis,  amid  all  the  dilficiilties  and 
imenlswliidi  have  li.'cii  i-\liiiji!ed,  aflbrd:^  u  ^^i^nal 
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ing  and  devoted  etforts  —  dangers  and  evils  to  which  the 
people  of  these  BtAtea  would  again  be  exposed,  in  every 
degree  and  fonn  of  aggravation,  should  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  the  fathers  of  our  country,  be  rendered 
abortive  by  the  madness  and  folly  of  their  sons.  If 
threatened  with  snch  a  reverse,  may  we  ever  be  ready 
to  respond  to  the  sentiments  called  forth  in  a  happy 
hour  from  one  of  our  late  chief  magistrates,  that  at 
every  sacrifice,  except  of  the  inalienable  rights  and  lib- 
erties which  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  perpetuate, 
"  The  Union  mvst  be  preserved."  ' 


'  Vide  Appendis  E. 
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Having,  in   the  former   Lecti 
sketch   of   the  origin   and    progi 
Confederation,  down  to  the  estal 
ent  Constitution,  I  now  propose  t 
larly  of  the  fundamental  principles 
Government  was  formed,  and  exhi 
its  organization  and  powers.     Th 
subjects  of  discussion   comprises 
terms  by  which  they  are  designate 
turn  is  meant,  not  only  the  form  in 
is  organized,  but  the  principles  upon 
and  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  — 
principles,  of  the  practical   exercis 
government  in  conformity  with  thei 
tion  to  be  given  to  them  in  such  th( 
been  denomin^^**''  ^ 
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such  governments  may  nevertheless  be  roused  or  driven 
to  the  vindication  of  their  natural  rights ;  and  the  abso- 
lute king  or  the  obdurate  tyrant  may  be  compelled  to 
adopt  fixed,  if  not  liberal  principles  of  administration, 
or  they  may  voluntcurily  concede  them  in  favor  of  their 
subjects.  So,  too,  a  successfol  conqueror  may,  from 
motives  of  policy,  establish  certain  forms  and  principles 
for  the  government  of  a  people  whom  he  may  have 
subdued.  In  any  of  these  cases,  if  the  government 
obtained  be  the  result  of  general  consent,  whether 
actually  expressed  or  fairly  to  be  implied,  such  nation 
or  people  may  be  said  to  possess  a  constitution.  The 
same  may  be  affirmed  of  an  aristocracy^  if  the  people 
at  large  agree  to  deposit  all  the  powers  of  government 
in  a  select  few ;  as  it  may  also  be  said  of  a  democracy^ 
in  which  the  people  retain,  under  such  modifications  as 
they  conceive  most  conducive  to  their  own  safety  and 
liberty,  all  sovereignty  within  their  own  control.  The 
great  difficulty,  however,  in  every  such  case,  is  to  regulate 
the  subdivisions  of  authority  granted,  so  that  the  portion 
of  it  vested  in  one  department  or  body  of  men,  shall 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  that  vested  in  another.  Each 
branch  of  the  government  should  be  sufficient  for  its 
own  support  in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  frmctions, 
yet  all  should  be  made  to  harmonize  and  cooperate. 

To  alter  and  amend  an  existing  system,  by  adding 
new  parts  to  the  old  machinery,  and  particularly  to 
attempt  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, contrary  to  its  original  genius,  produces  an 
irregular  and  jarring  combination,  discordant  in  its 
elements,  and  confused  in  its  operation.  An  exempli- 
fication of  this  idea  is  afforded  by  the  late  reform  of 
the  Parliament  in  England,  where,  although  the  elective 


... .11111,'  a  |)()Iitical  coiiminiiity 
tion  of  a  >uirKi('iit  mmihcr  o(  i\ 
of  nil  orii'iiial  lonlnirL  ^^pccirvi 
they  are   to   be   united,   and    th 
constitution  or   plan  of   govern 
situation,  character,  exigencies,  a 
this  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  on 
basis  of  a  republic. 

The  constitution  of  a  govern  mi 
pie,  whether  of  monarchy,  aristoci 
undoubtedly  the  most  practical  and 
simplicity.     But  a  constitution  m 
of  those  principles,  as  that  of  anci 
of  some  of  the  Grecian   States,  8 
times,  those  of  Geneva  and  some 
munities  of  Italy ;  or  a  constitutic 
England,  unite  the  three  simple  f< 
of  which  description,  although   a 
example  of  it,  was  pronounced  by  ( 
organized  and  justly  balanced,  the  n 
times  and  our  own  ^^'- 
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By  the  proper  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government 
among  several  distinct  branches,  according  to  this  fun- 
damental principle,  each  of  them  becomes,  in  its  respec- 
tive sphere,  the  immediate  and  equal  representative  of 
the  people,  as  the  direct  source  of  its  authority,  and 
sole  ultimate  depository  of  the  sovereign  power. 

By  the  "  Powers  of  Government,"  I  mean  those  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  as  appertaining  to  the  Leg- 
islative, Executive,  and  Judicial  departments ;  which 
division,  founded  as  it  is  on  moral  order,  cannot  be  too 
carefully  preserved.  In  the  wise  distribution  of  these 
powers,  and  the  application  of  proper  aids  and  checks 
to  each,  consists  the  optima  constituta  RespublicUj  con- 
templated by  the  Roman  orator  as  an  object  of  desire 
and  admiration,  rather  than  of  hope. 

Should  these  three  powers  be  injudiciously  blended — 
for  instance,  should  the  Legislative  and  Executive,  or 
the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  be  united  in  the 
same  hands,  the  combination  would  be  dangerous  to 
public  liberty,  and  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  would 
be  the  same,  whether  the  powers  in  question  were  de- 
volved on  a  single  magistrate,  or  vested  in  a  numerous 
body.  If,  moreover,  the  principle  of  representation  be 
applied  only  to  a  part  of  the  government,  where  other 
parts  exist  independently  of  that  principle,  with  an  equal 
or  superior  weight  to  that  constituted  in  conformity  to 
it,  the  benefits  of  the  one  must  obviously  be  partial,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  others,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  predominance. 

As  representation  may  thus  be  partial  in  respect  to 
the  powers  of  the  government,  so  it  may  be  confined 
to  a  portion  only  of  the  governed ;  and  in  this  case,  the 
restriction  is  objectionable  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
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cnuical  rcpiihlics  of  Swit/crl 
|)rivil<'i('*    (»r  ;i    irw    faiiiilit's. 
iiionarcliics   of    Englancl,   IIoi 
confined   to   persons   possessii 
description  or  amount.     Witl 
sentation  and  suf&age  are,  act 
the  Constitution,  universal ;  bi 
are  qualified — without,  howevei 
principle. 

It  is  in  defining  the  limits  of 
ments  of  government,  and,  by  pre 
ties,  preserving  the  principle  of  r( 
both  to  the  exercise  of  the  pow< 
of  the  right,  that  a  written  const! 
and  manifest  advantages  over  th 
ditionary  information,  or  which  ai 
the  acts  of  the  government  itse! 
refer  only  to  the  ordinances  and 
to  ascertain  their  rights,  it  is  obvi 
act  may  introduce  a  new  nri*-- 
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appealed  to  by  the  people,  and  construed  and  enforced 
by  the  judicial  power,  is  most  coaducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  citizen,  and  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age,  and  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  folly  to  appreciate 'and  soundly  to 
apply  the  great  principle  of  popular  representation, 
and  to  afford  the  first  practical  example  of  a  "  Social 
CoNTBACT."  In  England,  one  only  of  the  coordinate 
branches  of  Government  is  supposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  represent  the  people ;  and  the  Provincial  Con- 
stitutiona  of  the  American  Colonies  (with  but  few 
exceptions)  had,  at  the  period  of  our  Revolution,  been 
modelled  in  conformity  with  the  same  theory.  Their 
charters  were  originally  framed,  or  subsequently  modi- 
fied, so  aa  to  exclude  the  principle  of  representation 
from  the  Executive  department,  of  which,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  Judicial  was  considered  as  a  subordinate 
branch.  The  solid  foundations  of  popular  government 
had,  nevertheless,  been  laid;  and  the  institutions  re- 
ceived firom  the  mother-country  were  admirably  adapted 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  temperate  and  rational  Demo- 
cratical  Bepublic. 

Aa  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  in  America 
by  European  navigators,  were  deemed  to  confer  the 
exclusive  right  of  occupancy  upon  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns, those  parts  of  the  Continent  which  had  been 
claimed  as  the  reward  of  English  enterprise,  were  ap- 
{Hopriated  as  British  colonies,  either  by  extensive  grants 
of  territory  and  jurisdiction  to  favored  individuals,  or 
by  encouraging  settlers  at  large  by  limited  territorial 
grants,  reserving  the  eminent  domain  of  the  Province  to 
the  Crown,  and  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  whole 
jnriadiction,  under  its  authority.     Hence  two  sorts  of 


subjects.      In  the  foniicr  ciisc, 
i>tr:it('  \\;i->   appointed   by  tlie 
the    Proprietaries;  in  both,  tb 
vested,  wholly  or  partially,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  control  of 
the  other,  to  that  of  the  Propr 
the  colonies,  indeed,  the  povvei 
controlled,  as  we  have  seen,  b> 
that,  previously  to  the  Revolution 
been  accustomed  to  elect  reprei 
the  more  numerous  branch  of  the 
some  instances,  the  second,  or  I 
and  even  their  chief  Executive  m 
tary  powers   had  ever  existed   ir 
ments,  and  all  political  power  e 
derived  either  from  the  People  or 
The  powers  of  the   Crown   be 
successful  assertion  of  our  Inde 
remained  the  only  source  of  legit 
when  the  citizens  of  the  f^o^^--^ 
form  thp'''  -' 
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lished  in  every  State.  In  general,  the  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  powers  were  kept  distinct,  with 
the  manifest  intention  of  rendering  them  essentially 
independent  of  each  other.  The  Legislature  was,  for 
{he  most  part,  divided  into  two  branches ;  and  all  per- 
sons holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  were  excluded 
from  it  The  Supreme  Executive  Magistrate  was  also 
made  elective ;  and  a  strong  jealousy  of  his  power  was 
everywhere  apparent.  The  Superior  Judges  received 
their  appointments  from  the  Legislature  or  Executive, 
and,  in  most  instances,  the  tenure  of  their  offices  was 
"  during  good  behavior." 

These  principles  formed  the  common  and  original 
basis  of  the  American  republics,  and  were  adhered  to 
in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which,  while  it  unites  them 
as  one  Nation,  guarantees  their  separate,  subordinate, 
and  residuary  sovereignty.  The  same  fundamental 
principles  have  also  been  recognized  and  adopted  in  the 
new  States  since  erected  from  the  territory  ceded  by 
individual  States  for  the  common  benefit,  or  acquired 
by  negotiation  or  purchase,  and  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  Union.  There  were,  however,  several  depar- 
tures from  this  general  outline,  which,  in  most  instances, 
have  been  superseded  by  subsequent  amendments,  but 
in  some  retained  in  the  original  Constitution,  and  im- 
itated in  some  of  those  which  have  been  more  recently 
established.  In  some  cases,  the  Legislature  consisted 
of  a  single  body ;  but  this  peculiarity  has  since  been 
abandoned.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  tenure  of  Judi- 
cial office  is  for  a  term  of  years.  In  others,  the  Judges 
are  elected  by  the  People ;  as  in  Connecticut,  until  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Constitution  in  1818,  where  they 
also  formed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.     Such,  also, 


t.:i:-b.Li:\    TO   *.:r.vv,  art    i\i>o 
brunch  of  xho   Lti::>!.i:uro  i<. 
entlv  consumteil  iii  dirferent  S: 
ill  others,  a  le>5  etfor:  i<  di<oerr. 
an  effectual  check  upon  the  mo 
branch,  either  by  prolonging   t 
members  are  electt\l.  or  requirin 
in  them  or  their  consiitnenta^. 

In  constituting  the  Executive  I 
first  to  have  been  equal  variety, 
uniformly  vested,  either  in  whole 
person.  In  some  States,  he  is 
others,  for  shorter  jn^riods.  Li  S4 
for  two  successive  tenns:  in  otl 
restriction.  By  the  Constitutions 
he  is  invested  with  a  qualified  m 
of  the  Legislature,  which  in  otlien 
In  some  few  insta"'"^ 
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unbiased  judgment ;  and  in  others,  he  ia  divested  of  all 
actual  responsibility  —  either  directly,  by  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Council,  or  indirectly,  from  his 
being  chosen  by  the  Legislative  body,  or  He  more  nu- 
merous branch.  In  general,  however,  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions which  the  Provinces  had  derived  by  Charter 
from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  were,  at  the  change 
of  government,  so  far  preserved  as  was  compatible  with 
the  abolition  of  royal  or  metropolitan  authority  and 
colonial  dependence. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  institutions  retained 
by  the  States  on  the  change  of  Government,  was  that 
system  of  jurisprudence  by  which  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  rights  of  the  People  were  recognized  and 
secured,  the  relative  rights  of  individuals,  and  their 
civil  privileges  regulated  and  maintained ;  and  offences 
against  public  justice  investigated  and  punished.  It 
was  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  colonists, 
as  Bnglish  subjects,  were  entitled  to  the  bene&ts  and 
protectioD  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  of 
such  parts  of  the  Statute  Law  of  Great  Britain  a^ 
were  applicable  to  their  situation.  This  system  of  juris- 
prudence prevailed  in  all  the  colonies.  It  was  brought 
from  England  by  the  original  settlers,  in  those  planted 
under  her  authority,  and  had  been  gradually  and  silently 
extended  to  those  Provinces  which  had  been  conquered 
by  her  arms ;  so  that,  before  the  Revolution,  it  had  been 
universally  established  fta  their  municipal  code,  so  far 
as  it  was  adapted  to  their  circumstances ;  and  it  was 
claimed  by  the  Congress  of  1774,  aa  a  branch  of  those 
*'  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  to  which  the  respective 
colonies  were  entitled." 

The  most  essential  of  these  jwivileges  were  those 
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Ht^eas  Corpus;  the  right  of  petitioning  the  King,  or 
either  branch  of  the  Imperial  or  provincial  Legislature, 
for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  5.  That  of  keeping 
arms  for  defence ;  which  was,  indeed,  a  public  allow- 
ance,  under  certain  restrictions,  of  the  natural  right  of 
resistance  and  self-preservation.' 

In  these  several  articles  are  contained  what  are  em- 
phatically termed  "  the  Liberties  of  Knglishmen."  To 
their  enjoyment,  the  colonists  were  entitled  by  birth- 
right as  British  subjects ;  and  to  vindicate  that  right 
they  first  took  up  arms  against  the  parent  state,  and  ulti- 
mately withdrew  from  her  dominion.  Upon  that  separa- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  Governments 
of  their  own  choice,  they  were  careful  to  provide  for 
the  secure  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  these  their  natu- 
ral rights,  and  of  the  civil  privileges  designed  for  their 
maintenance,  or  substituted  as  their  equivalents.  As 
additional  safeguards  for  their  protection,  they  estab- 
lished, moreover,  those  great  engines  of  modern  opinions, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  uncontrolled  by  any 
but  proper  moral  restraints.'  But  while  some  of  the 
States  expressly  recognized,  and  others  tacitly  accepted, 
aa  part  of  their  municipal  code,  those  portions  of  the 
Common  Law  which  had  previously  been  in  force  in 


ing  a  Court  of  Common  Law  to  decide  mattera  of  fact,  is  inconsiflent 
with  tita  prOTision  of  the  Cooslitulion-     II  Hoioard,iSl. 

1  Aa  the  CoDsCitution  of  Kentucky  declares  that  "  the  right  of  the 
cilizens  to  bear  anns,  in  defence  of  themselvG^  and  the  State  shall  not 
be  questioned,"  a  statute  "  to  prevent  persons  from  wearing  concealed 
arms,'*  was  held  to  be  roid.  3  Marshall,  73.  Also  a  statute  of  the 
nme  State,  subjecting  free  persons  of  color  to  corporal  punEshment 
'*  for  lifting  hands  in  oppo^tion  "  to  a  while  person.  Ibid.  Bui  see 
2  Black/ord,  229. 
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!!■  I'lilonii's.  and  wrre  now  further  modified  by  ifce 
luiiii:i-  "if  1,'overnment,  they  universally  abolished, eithn 
y  llii'ir  I'liiislituHons,  or  by  statutes  deemed  funds- 
iiiil;il,  tliLit  feature  of  the  English  system  of  reil 
ropiTly,  wliich,  in  ite  charncfcr  of  a  mere  civil  reguli- 
inn,  i-,  iii'vcrthelesa,  like  most  others  of  the  same  feadal 
rii^iii.  [inwirfully  and  essentially  political  in  jfej  effects,— 
ni«'iiiL  ///''  right  of  primogeniture.  This  harsh  and 
(ii-i|iiil;itilr  nile  of  descent,  which,  indeed,  is  not  pecn- 
inr  li>  F.iigland,  but  prevails  in  most  of  the  feudal 
iiniiiirclLii's  of  Europe,  was  rejected  in  all  the  American 
italij',  find  each  enacted  its  own  law  of  descents,  dif- 
ltIiik,  indccf],  in  dctiiil,  but  agreeing  in  the  goneml 
f  <'(]nal  dislribiition. 
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leges  which  had  been  declared  to  be  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  the  people,  as  citizens  of  the  several 
States,  were  asserted  to  belong  to  them  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Among  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  com- 
prehended such  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  as  were 
applicable  to  their  situation  and  circumstances.  By 
the  Amendments  insisted  upon  by  some  of  the  States, 
as  conditions  of  their  ratification  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  eventually  adopted  by  all,  it  is  declared 
that  "  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  eiTects  shall  not  be  violated ; " 
that  "no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized  ; "  that  "  no  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand-jory,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  and  in  the 
lailitia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war,  or  public 
danger ; "  that  "  no  person  shall  be  subject,  for  the  same 
offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb,' 
nor  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 

1  This  proviaioa  means,  Ibat  no  person  shall  be  tried  a  second  time 
Tor  ihe  same  offence,  after  a  trial  by  a  competent  and  regular  jury, 
upon  a  good  indictment,  whether  there  be  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or 
conviotion.  2fumner,19;  \S  Johnsim't  Hep.  191 ;  5  Lett.  1S3.  And 
it  was  held  by  Stoby,  J.,  in  2  Sumn.  19,  that  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  could  not  grant  a  new  trial,  in  a  capital  case,  even 
ailer  a  verdkl  of  conciclion  rendered  on  a  sufEcient  indictment. 
Davis,  Dis,  Judge,  dissenting.  In  Mississippi,  this  Amendment  has 
been  held  to  bind  the  State  Courts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Uuited 
Stales.  Walter,  134.  But  see  2  Sumn.  19;  19  Coieen,  820;  Ibid. 
701;  8  Wendell,  100;  12  Ctwen,  243,  and  many  other  deciuMU  of 
the  State  Courts  to  the  same  effect 
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necessity  urgent — auch  as  will  not  admit  delay,  and 
where  the  action  of  the  civil  authority  woold  be  too  late 
in  providing  the  means  which  the  occaBion  calls  for. 
Nor  can  such  officer  take  posaessioQ  of  private  property 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  success  of  an  expedition 
upon  which  he  is  about  to  march ;  nor  justify  the  tres- 
pass by  showing  the  order  of  bis  superior  officer.  If  it 
were  committed  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
an  action' for  it  may  be  maintained  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  any  district  in  which  the  offender  may  be  found,  where 
the  citizenship  of  the  respective  parties  gives  jurisdiction 
to  the  Court.'  Again:  where  the  Legislature  authcmze 
the  taking  of  such  private  property,  the  compensation 
must  be  previously  settled,  either  by  stipulation  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  proprietor,  or  by  Commissioners 
mutually  agreed  on  by  the  parties ;  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury;^  and  until  just  indemnity  be  afTorded, 
the  power  of  taking  the  property  cannot  be  exercised.^ 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  if  the  indemnity  be  secured. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded,  is 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  it  subject  to  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  the  State,  for  public  purposes.* 
The  power  in  question  is  incident  to  the  sovereignty  of 
every  Government,  which,  moreover,  must  judge  of  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  its  exercise. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  the  Amend- 
ment on  that  subject  baa  been  held  to  be  restricted  to 
suits  not  of  Equity  or  Admiralty  jurisdiction ;  although 

I  2  Dalt.  813. 

9  2  Johnt.  Ck.  Rep.  IGl ;  1  Baldwin,  205  ;  4  WmhingUm,  C.  C.  801. 

3  13  Howard,  115. 

*  3  Yerg.  il  ;  2  N.  and  M.  887 ;  2  Bay,  38, 
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Government,  the  Common  Law,  considered  as  a  source 
of  jurisdiction^  was  never  in  force  ;  but  considered 
merely  as  a  means  or  instrument  of  exercising  the  juris- 
diction conferred  by  the  Constitution,  it  does  exist  in 
full  validity,  and  forms  a  safe  and  beneficial  portion 
of  our  National  Code. 

The  Constitution  erected  on  this  basis,  and  from  these 
materials,  is  declared  by  its  preamble,  to  be  "  ordained 
and  established  by  the  People  of  the  United  States^  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
By  the  terms,  therefore,  of  this  compact,  the  States  are 
no  longer  known  to  each  other  merely  in  their  sovereign 
and  corporate  capacities ;  but,  without  destroying  their 
previous  separate  organization,  the  People  of  the  respec- 
tive States  united  with  each  other  in  founding  a  new 
Government  operating  directiy  on  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals,  for  the  attainment  of  objects  for  which  neither 
the  States  separately,  nor  the  former  Confederation  had 
been  found  competent  The  principle  of  representa- 
tion is  applied  in  it,  not  only  to  the  individual  citizens 
of  the  respective  States  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  individual  States  themselves;  and  it 
pervades  the  three  great  departments  of  which  the 
Government  consists. 

Besides  a  general  delegation  of  the  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  powers  to  distinct  departments, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  Na- 
tional Union,  the  Constitution  specially  defines  the 
powers  and  duties  of  each  of  those  branches  of  the 
Government.     This  was  essential  to  peace  and  safety 
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constitutes  a  Government,  contend  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
establishes  a  GoTemment  of  limited  powera,  it  should 
be  constmed  strictly  ;  whilst  others  have  asserted  that, 
from  the  extensive  and  high  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  the  most  liberal  inter- 
pretation should  be  allowed.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter,  without  regarding  the 
spirit,  or  pursuing  the  manifest  sense  of  the  instrument, 
can  only  proceed  from  groundless  jealousy,  or  concealed 
hostility  to  the  system,  so,  on  the  other,  a  liberal  con- 
atruction  may,  from  the  possession  or  desire  of  power 
ander  it,  he  carried  to  a  pernicious  extreme.  Limita- 
tions and  restrictions  may  be  conceived  to  exist  by 
some,  which  would  render  nugatory  the  National  au- 
thority, and  were,  therefore,  never  meant  to  be  imposed  ; 
while  concessions  of  power  may  be  imagined  or  assumed 
by  others,  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  retained 
by  the  States,  if  not  unnecessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
Federal  supremacy.  The  true  rule  of  interpretation 
seems  to  be  no  other  than  that  which  is  appUed  in  all 
cases  of  correct  and  impartial  exposition,  viz ;  to  de- 
duce the  meaning  of  the  contract  from  its  known  design 
and  entire  language, —  to  reconcile,  and,  if  possible,  to 
give  effect  to  every  part  of  the  instrument,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  preserve  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole,  in  due  regard  to  the  expressions,  as  well  as  to 
the  intentions,  of  the  parties. 

As  was  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  a  leading  and  important 
case,^  "  it  will  be  probably  found,  when  we  look  to  the 
character  of   the   Constitution  itself,  that  the  objects 

1  In  Prigg  V.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsj'lTania,  16  Pettn,  539. 
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1   ^L-uk3  to  attain,  the  powers  which  ii  coiifen, 

ir.-i  wliich  it  enjoins,  and  the  rights  which  ii 
us  well  as  to  the  known  historical  fact  ihal 
I"  itr-  provisions  were  matters  of  compromise  of 
i;  iiilertsts  and  opinions,  that  no  uaiform  rule 
liriiiiuon  can  be  applied  which  may  not  allow, 
it  does  not  positively  demand,  many  modifica- 
I  iis  actual  application  to  particular  clause*. 
s"  siiid  he,  "  the  safest  rule  of  ijiterpretation, 
,  will  be  found  to  be  to  look  to  the  nature  and 
of  ilie  particular  powers, duties,  and  rights,  with 
li^'lit^t  and  aids  of  contemporary  history,  and  to 
ilif  words  of  each,  such  operation  and  force, 
'lit  wiili  their  legitimate  mc;ming,  an  to  fairly 
lin  till'  eiidt;  proposed." 

'  alrciidy    arisen 
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LECTURE    III. 

OP  THE  LEQISLATIVB  POWER. 

The  firat  general  point  of  view  in  which  it  was  i»o- 
posed  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitation,  was  "  ufitk 
regard  to  the  particular  structure  and  organization  of  the 
Government,  and  the  distribution  of  Us  powers  among  its 
several  branches," 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  rule 
incnlcating  the  aeparation  of  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  departments,  and  to  lemark  that  it  had 
been  substantially  adhered  to  in  framing  our  National 
Government.  These  different  branches,  however,  have 
not,  in  all  cEkses,  been  kept  entirely  distinct ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain,  in  limine,  the 
meaning  of  a  political  apothegm,  of  which  none  is  of 
more  intrinsic  value,  or  stamped  with  the  approbation 
of  a  more  enlightened  authority. 

From  the  sense  in  which  the  maxim  in  question  was 
first  applied  by  Montesqaieu  to  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
practically  acknowledged  in  oar  State  Constitutions,  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  never  understood  to  require  that 
the  three  departments  should  be  wholly  unconnected 
with  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  satlsfac* 
torily  shown  by  the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist," '  that 
1  In  No.  47,  hy  Mr.  Madison. 
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s:'  ihfy  1)0  SO  far  connecied  and  blended  as  to  gi 
':ii-h  u  ct institutional  control  over  the  othere,  tl 
r<i>  iif  H'paralion  wbicii  ihe  mle  requires,  cannot  1 
iiiiiiiLi'il.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  the  powe 
jirrh  lii'liinging  to  one  of  the  departtnents  oug 
iu  \f  ilircclly  and  completely  administered  by  eith 
lio  DtliiTs.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  in  reference  ( 
crhiT^,  neither  branch  should  possess,  directly  i 
nelly,  ah  overruling  iiillaence  in  the  exercise  < 
r  [111  nliiir  powers;  and  although,  in  our  Goven 
il-,  c.iili  liipaitment  derives  its  authority  from  tl 
II'  M'lini',  and  equally  represents  the  People,  yet  tli 
linuich,  as  ils  conatitufional  powers  are  t 
fxri'tisivc,  iind  less  suscL'ptible  of  precis 
i:ui  rilhi'r  of  ^\n•  hIIuts,  must  necessaril 
:Ur:iiu.-  iu  llic  nolitjeal  ^ 
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The  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration 
of  the  several  powers  of  government  in  the  same  handa, 
consists  in  giving  to  the  pereons  who  administer  them 
in  one  department,  the  necessary  constitutional  means 
and  personal  motives  to  resist  encroachments  from  the 
others.  A  dependence  on  the  people  is,  no  doubt,  the 
primary  control  over  the  Government;  but  experience 
had  shown  to  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  the 
neceeaity  of  auxiliary  precaations ;  and  the  remedy  tbey 
adopted  for  the  natural  predominance  of  the  Legislative 
authority,  was  the  division  of  the  Legislative  body  into 
two  branches,  and  rendering  tbem,  by  different  modes  of 
election,  and  principles  of  action,  as  little  connected  with 
each  other  as  the  nature  of  their  common  fonctions,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  people,  would  admit.  The  com- 
parative weakness  of  the  Executive  branch,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  fortified  by  investing  it  with  a  qualified 
negative  upon  the  Acta  of  the  Legislature,  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  weaker  branch  of  that  stronger 
power,  by  allowing  the  latter  to  participate  in  certain 
Executive  duties ;  while  the  Judicial  department  was 
deemed  to  be  equally  secure,  from  the  nature  of  its 
constitutional  powers,  the  permanency  of  its  character, 
and  the  independent  tenure  by  which  its  functionaries 
hold  their  offices.  Thus  the  mutual  participation,  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  each  other's  powers,  is  rendered  subservient  to 
their  mutual  independence,  and  the  apparent  violation 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution,  con- 
verted into  a  security  for  its  preservation. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  and  explain  the  organiza- 

Yerg.  59;  3   areerd.  326;  4  Ibid.  140;  2   Ch>m.  77;  1   Xd:.  314; 
Hardin,  SSS. 
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tinn  of  tlir:-!'  separate  dopartments  in  their  order,  and 
foiiHiicricr  with  a  review  of  the  Legislative  Power: 
nmlcr  wliicli  title  I  shall  consider:  — 

Firft.  Tlic  cojistituent  parts  of  the  Legislatnre,  with 
till'  mode  (>r  (heir  election,  or  appointment. 

S'ciiiull//.  Tlicir  joint  and  BCTOral  pawera  and  priv- 
ilep.v. 

And,  Tliirilly,  Their  method  of  enacting  lawe,  with 
the  times  and  modes  of  their  assembling  and  adjonmiag. 

I.  All  Lririi'lative  powers  grunted  fij  Me  Constitution, 
arc  vi'sti'd  in  a  Congbebs  of  the  United  States, 
cotisir^tirifj;  of  n  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
TivKs.'  Til''  Ifrms  conferring  the  Legislative  authority 
import  lis  jimitatidn  to  the  objects  specified  in  thi' 
Constilntion.     And  besides  the  end  already  stated  to 
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all  constitated  with  a  BJngle  unbalaoced  LegielatiTe 
Assembly.  They  were  alike  wretched  in  existence,  and 
all  ended  in  Bimilar  disgrace.  At  the  commencement 
of  ihe  first  French  Revolution,  many  of  their  specala- 
tive  politicians  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  «im> 
pUcity  of  a  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  single  Cumber, 
and  concluded  that  more  was  useless  and  expensive. 
This  led  that  veteran  statesman  to  write  and  publish, 
daring  his  diplomatic  residence  in  Europe,  his  great 
work  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Vhited  Statet,"  in  which  he  vindicates, 
.  with  great  learning  and  ability,  the  advantage  and 
necessity  of  dividing  the  Iiegialature  into  two  branches, 
and  of  distributing  the  powers  of  government  among 
distinct  departments.  He  reviewed  the  history,  and  ex- 
amined the  Constitations,  of  all  the  mixed  and  &ee 
governments  which  had  existed  from  the  earliest  records 
of  time,  in  order  to  deduce,  with  more  certainty  and 
force,  his  great  practical  tmUi,  that  single  Legislatures 
without  check  or  balance,  or  a  Government  with  all 
authority  collected  in  one  centre  or  department,  were 
violent,  intnguing,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical  dominations 
of  majorities  over  minorities,  uniformly  and  rapidly 
terminating  their  career  in  profligate  despotism;  and 
^e  correctness  of  his  deduction  was  amply  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  example  of  France. 

The  visionary  notion  of  a  single  Assembly  was  em- 
bodied  in  the  Constitution  adopted  in  that  country  in 
1791 ;  and  the  same  false  and  vicious  principle  con- 
tinued for  sOQie  time,  to  prevail  with  the  sublimated 
theorists  of  that  period.  A  single  chamber  was  again 
established  in  the  plan  of  government  published  by  the 
Convention  of  1793.      But  their    own   sufferings,   at 
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night  tlic  French  people  to  listen  to  tbat  oracle 
[ti,  llic  exjx.-m-iice  of  other  nations  and  other 
ill),  iiinkl  the  tamult  and  violence  of  the  pas- 
t  ijilliiciiccd  them,  they  had  utterly  disregarded, 
ich,  iiikUt  any  circumytances,  their  natiooal 
oulil  probably  have  led  them  to  despise.     "No 

>!Lid  Boissff  (FAiighs,  one  of  their  greatest 
■  <-iiii  ti-i*iify  to  the  world,  with  more  truth  and 

lliini  Ihi^  Fn.'uch,  the  dangers  InheFent  in  a 
ri'gisliitivo  body,  and  the  point  to  which  the 
ii);iy  mislead  an  assembly  without  check  oi 
oisi/'  Wc  find,  accordingly,  that  iii  the  neit 
cplii'inoral   Gonytitutionp,  which  was  brought 

I71I7.  then'  was  a  division  of  the  Legislature 
1  br;iinlii.'s,  and  lln;  idea  of  two  chiiinbers  lias 
I'itluT  under  lln'   military  des- 
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There  was  a  further  reason  for  a  division  of  the 
Legislative  powerB  in  the  Ooverament  of  the  United 
States,  asnsing  from  its  federative  character,  and  which, 
from  its  peculiar  importance,  deserves  a  fdller  explana- 
tion. On  tjiose  jnet  principles  of  pnbUc  polity  on  wliich 
oar  Constitntion  is  founded,  it  is  essential  that  in  com- 
mnnities  thoronghly  incorporated  into  one  nation,  the 
inhabitants  of  every  geographical  district,  or  territorial 
subdivision,  should  have  their  proportional  share  in  the 
Natiodal  Government ;  whilst,  among  independent  sov- 
ereign States,  bound  together  by  a  simple  league,  the 
several  parties,  however  unequal  in  respect  to  territory 
and  popniation,  should  have  an  eqaal  share  in  the 
Federal  Councils.  It  was,  therefore,  reasonable  and 
proper,  tiiat  in  a  Republic  partaking  of  both  the  Na- 
tional and  Federal  characters,  the  GoTemment  should 
be  founded  on  a  onion  of  both  those  principles  of 
representation.  Hence,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Leg- 
iriative  Power,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
structed on  tiie  principle  of  proportional,  and  the  Senate 
on  that  of  equal  representation  ;  and  although  tiiis 
eqnality  in  the  latter  was  evidentiy  the  resnlt  of  a 
compromise  between  the  larger  and  smaller  States, 
yet,  as  it  afforded  a  convenient  and  eifectnal  mode  of 
applying  the  rule  of  combined  representation  to  that 
codrdioate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  necessarily 
induced  a  separation  of  the  two  bodies  of  which  Con- 
gress is  composed,  ita  adoption  was  the  more  strongly 
recommended. 

1.  The  House  op  Representatives  was  accordingly 

founded  on  the  principle  of  jmjporftono/ representation — 

yet  not  pnrely  and  abstractedly  so ;  but  witii  as  mach 

conformity  to  that  principle  as  was  practicable.    It  is 
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-)-tJ  of  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  tevit* 
\  ti<M  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  coUa 
ail''  ill  large:  and,  in  this  respect,  it  partakes  i 
'/'  nilii-e  quality.  Neither  are  the  qualificatiooa  ( 
itiirs  uiiifomi,  inasmuch  as  great  variety  of  o(M 
ii(t  pmctiee  exists  concerning  them  in  the  seren 
-.  The  Representatives  in  Congress  are  cfaoee 
Mooiid  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  Stats 
rt-  i|iialilied  to  vote  for  the  most  iiumerons  brand 
inte  Legislature.  No  person  can  be  a  re{»c 
until  be  has  attained  the  age  of  tw^n^-fiw 
iiiid  has  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  Uoitet 
:  nor  iintcs3  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  fo 
h'.'  is  fho^eii.  When  vacancies  happen  fron 
'ir  roii^iiatiiiii   iii  Ihc  rt-pri'sejitation  of  any  Stale 
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Several  of  the  8tate  Cooatitutions  have  prescribed 
the  same,  if  Dot  higher,  qualifications  in  the  elected 
than  in  the  electors,  and  some  of  them  require  a  re- 
ligions test;  but  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States 
requires  no  evidence  of  property  in  the  Representative, 
nor  any  declaration  of  his  retigioas  belief  He  is  merely 
required  to  be  a  citizen  of  competent  age,  and  &ee  from 
ondue  bias  or  dependence,  by  not  holding  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States.  The  term  for 
which  he  is  elected  to  serve  is  not  so  short  as  to  prevent 
bis  obtaining  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  his 
duties,  nor  bo  long  as  to  tempt  him  to  forget  his  de- 
pendence on  the  approbation  of  his  constituents.  For, 
as  on  the  one  hand,  frequent  elections  tend  to  diminish 
the  importance  of  the  office,  and  to  render  the  electors 
indifTerent  to  the  exercise  of  their  right ;  so,  on  the 
other,  long  intervals  between  the  elections  are  apt  to 
produce  too  much  excitement,  and,  consequently,  to 
render  the  periods  of  their  return,  a  season  of  more 
severe  competition  and  conflict,  and  of  more  serious 
disturbance  of  the  public  tranquiUity.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  not,  certainly,  deviated  to  the  latter  extreme  in 
the  establishment  of  biennial  elections.  Considering 
not  only  the  present  extent  and  situation  of  the  country, 
but  also  the  probability  of  its  future  enlargement,  the 
medium  adopted  seems  to  combine  as  many  advan- 
tages, and  avoid  as  many  difficulties,  as  any  other  term 
which  might  have  been  chosen. 

The  Representatives  are  directed  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  numbers ;  which  are 
determined  in  each  State  by  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  exclusive  of  Indians,  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.     This  role  of  appor- 
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s  iiiiiioxioua  to  the  objection  that  three  fifths^ 
ill  lliiian  States  where  slavery  exists  are  coifr 
riiliiiir  the  representation.    But  this  provisos, 

I-  in!il)lis  those  States  to  swell  their  repreMO- 
iuiliitlnri,  !intl  thereby  increase  their  political 
III  jiilhienc'c,  waa  the  result  of  a  comprorai»e, 
vliicli,  the  Federal  Union,  if  formed  at  all, 
1  li;ivf  comprehended  the  States  in  question; 
mil'  rule  that  apportions  the  RepresentatiTe) 
(■>■:,  extends  to  the  apportioument  of  direct 
iliat  while  their  slaves  give  to  those  States  u 
niiri'^entation,  they  contribute  also  to  iucieaM 
lilt  of  Ihi'ir  taxes,  when  the  direct  mode  of 
ri'sorlt'd  to.  The  mischief,  however,  is, 
)r<'|)uiiiltT;iHfL-  thus  nlitaiiicd  in  the  pub- 
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the  namber  of  Representatives  arising  from  the  frac- 
tional parts  produced  by  the  application  of  the  ratio  of 
representation  to  the  representative  population  of  the 
respective  States.  The  a^regate  number  of  the  repre- 
sentative population  of  the  United  States,  as  ascertained 
by  that  census,  was  accordingly  divided  by  the  ratio 
adopted  in  the  bill,  which  was  thirty  thousand,  and  the 
operation  was  found  to  produce  the  quotient  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty ;  whereupon  that  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  apportioned  among  the  several  States, 
until  BB  many  Representatives  as  it  would  give  were 
assigned  to  each  State,  and  then  the  residuary  or  sur- 
plus number  was  distributed  among  the  States  having 
the  highest  fractional  numbers,  until  the  whole  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  was  exhausted.  After 
much  debate,  and  strong  opposition,  this  bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  ;  but  the  correct  and  in- 
dependent mind  of  President  Washington  could  not 
reconcile  its  provisions  with  the  Constitution,  and  he 
returned  the  biU  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  it  bad  originated,  with  this  objection^  "  that  the 
Constitution  had  provided  that  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  which  ratio  was  to  be  applied  to  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  the  States ;  ^  whereas  the  bill  allotted 
to  several  of  the  States  more  than  one  Representative 
for  every  thirty  thousand  of  its  population."  As  there 
was  .not  a  Constitutional  majority  to  pass  the  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  President,  it 
was  consequently  rejected.  A  new  one  was  imme- 
diately brought  in  and  passed,  adopting  the  ratio  of 
thirty-three  thousand,  applying  it  to  the  numbers  of  the 

>  Coiut.  U.  S.,  Art.  I.  Sect  n.  S. 
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representative  population  of  each  State,  and  divide  it 
by  the  ratio  akeady  determined  by  him  ;  the  product  of 
which  laBt  division  gives  the  number  of  Representatives 
apportioned  to  such  State.  The  loss  in  the  number 
of  members  caused  by  the  fractions  remaining  in  the 
several  States  is  compensated  by  assigning  an  additional 
member  to  bo  many  of  the  States  having  the  largest 
fractions  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Representatives  two  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
If,  after  the  apportionment,  a  new  State  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  Representative  assigned  to  it  is  to 
be  added  to  the  above  number ;  but  this  excess  is  to 
continue  only  until  the  next  succeeding  apportionment.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  elaborate  plan  is  open  to 
the  objection  interposed  by  President  Washington  to 
the  first  apportionment  bill,  in  which  he  was  sustained 
by  Congress,  inasmuch  as,  in  assigning  the  deficient 
members  to  the  States  having  the  highest  fractions,  it 
does  not  provide  that  each  fractdon  shall  exceed  thirty 
thousand  —  the  number  required  by  the  Constitution  to 
entitie  a  State  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

To  guard  against  a  refractory  disposition,  should  it 
ever  appear  in  any  of  the  States,  in  the  neglect  or 
refusal  to  exercise  the  right  vested  in  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, of  prescribing  the  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  of  Representatives,  Congress  is  em- 
powered, at  any  time  to  make  or  alter  snch  regulations.' 

'  The  subsequent  admission  of  CsUromia  into  the  Union,  with  two 
Bepresenlalives,  makes  the  whole  number  of  the  present  House  of 
BepreseatatiTM,  two  hnodred  and  thirty-five.  The  ralio  of  reprei«n- 
t&tion  for  the  next  House,  is  one  RepreKntative  for  eveij  93,420  of 
represBntatiTe  population. 

"  Const.  U.  S.,  Art  I.  Sect.  iv.  1. 


ill   t'iuh ;  uikI   tluil    cacli    di> 
tii^uous  territory,  iiiul  roiitaiii 
sons,  as  marly  as  may  be,  wit 
other  similar  subdivisions.     £ 
which  the  principles  of  anti-fee 
prevail,  demurred  in  carrying  tl 
and  at  last  yielded  only  a  reluct 
2.  The  Senate  of  the  Unitec 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosei 
six  years,  and  each  Senator  has  o 
happen  during  a  recess  of  the  Leg 
power  of  the  State  may  make  tei 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  I 
vacancy  must  be  filled  in  the  on 
State,  therefore,  has  its  equal  voi 
Senate  of  the  Union,  without  r< 
population,  wealth,  or  territory. 
Senators  would,  however,  have  be 
if  the  votes  in  the  Senate  had 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  ^- 
delegates  of 
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The  election  of  Senaton  in  Congress  by  the  State 
Legislatuies  has  the  double  advantage  of  favoring  a 
select  appointment,  and  of  giving  to  the  State  Govern- 
ments such  an  essential  agency  in  the  organization  of 
the  General  Government  as  recognizes  and  preserves 
tJiem,  in  their  sovereign  character,  living  and  active 
members  of  the  federal  body.  Whether  the  choice  of 
Senators  shoold  be  made  by  the  joint  or  concnrrent 
vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  State  Legislataree,  the 
ConBtttation  does  not  diiect-.  Hence,  difficulties  have 
arisen  ae  to  ita  meaning.  The  difference  between  the 
two  modes  of  election  is,  that,  on  a  joint  vote,  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  assemble 
together  for  the  pnrpose,  and  vote  numericalltf  ;  white  a 
concnrrent  vote  Is  taken  by  each  House  separately,  and 
the  decision  of  one  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
other.  The  difficulties  alluded  to,  have  arisen  in  cases 
of  their  disagreement ;  bat  as  the  Legislatures  may  pre- 
scribe t4ie  manner,  as  well  as  the  times  and  places,  of 
choosing  Senators,  it  has  been  considered  in  several  of 
the  States,  that  ttie  Legislature  may  direct  them  to  be 
chosen  by  the  joint  vote  or  ballot  by  both  Houses 
assembled  together  for  the  parpose,  in  cases  of  non- 
concurrence;  and  then,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the 
least  numerous  branch  is  dissipated  and  overcome  by 
the  heavier  vot«  of  the  other.  This  construction  has 
been  found  the  most  convenient,  and  has  been  too  long 
settled  by  the  repeated  recognitions  of  Senators  so 
elected  to  be  now  disturbed ;  but  were  the  question  an 
open  one,  I  think  it  might  be  maintained  that  where 
the  Constitution  directed  the  Federal  Senators  to  be 
chosen  in  each  State  "  by  the  Legislature  thereof,"  it 
meant  the  LegUlature  in  Hie  trae  technical  sense  of  the 
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term  —  consisting  of  two  branches,  acting  in  their  sep- 
arate organized  capacities,  with  the  ordinary  constita- 
tional  negative  on  each  other's  proceedings,  and  not  the 
members  of  the  two.  Houses  per  capita. 

The  smaller  number  and  longer  duration  of  the  Senate 
were  intended  to  render  it  a  safeguard  against  those 
paroxysms  of  heat  and  passion  which  occasionally  pre- 
vail in  more  popular  assemblies.  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  Senate,  in  the  intendment  of  the 
Constitution,  are  wisdom  and  experience.  The  legal 
presumption,  therefore,  is  that  it  will  entertain  more 
enlarged  views  of  public  policy,  feel  a  higher  and  juster 
sense  of  national  character,  and  a  greater  regard  for 
permanence  and  stability  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  than  a  more  numerous  and  changeable 
body.  These  qualities,  indeed,  may  be  found  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  its  constitutional 
structure  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  produce  them; 
for,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  comes  more 
immediately  from  the  people,  and  its  members  hold 
their  seats  for  a  much  shorter  term,  they  are  presumed 
to  partake,  with  a  quicker  sensibility,  of  the  prevailing 
temper  and  irritable  disposition  of  the  times,  and  to  be 
in  much  more  danger  of  adopting  measures  with  pre- 
cipitancy and  changing  them  with  levity,  than  the  more 
sage  and  experienced  members  of  the  more  select  and 
less  numerous  body.  In  order,  therefore,  to  counteract 
these  propensities,  to  maintain  a  greater  confidence  in 
the  Government,  and  to  insure  its  safety  at  home  and 
its  character  abroad,  it  was  necessary  that  another  body 
of  men,  coming  likewise,  though  mediately,  from  the 
people,  and  equally  responsible  to  them  for  their  con- 
duct, but  resting  on  a  more   permanent  basis,  and 
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constituted  with  stronger  tendency  to  moderation  in 
debate,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  Bhonld  be  placed  as  a 
check  upon  the  natural  intemperance  of  the  younger 
and  more  popular  branch. 

The  Senate,  at  its  first  organization,  was  divided,  in 
the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution,  into  three 
classes.  The  rotation  intended  to  be  produced  by  that 
division  «raa  originally  determined  by  lot,  and  the  seats 
of  one  of  the  claasea  become  vacant  at  the  expiration 
of  every  second  year ;  so  that  one  third  of  the  Senate 
is  regularly  chosen  every  two  years.'  This  provision 
was  borrowed  irom  some  of  the  State  Constitutions,  of 
which  that  of  Virginia  gave  the  first  example ;  and  it 
is  admirably  well  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  infuse 
into  the  Senate  renewed  confidence  and  vigra',  and  on 
the  other,  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  experienced 
members,  duly  initiated  into  the  general  principles  of 
national  policy,  and  the  forms  and  coniae  of  legislative 


IL  The  House  of  Representatives  possesses  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment,  or  of  presenting  accusations 
against  public  officers  of  the  United  States  tea  malver- 
sation in  their  offices.^  It  has  also  the  exclusive  right  of 
originating  all  bills /tw  raising  revenue  ;'  and  this  is  the 
only  privilege  which  that  House  possesses,  that  is  not 
equally  shared  with  the  other ;  and  even  these  revenue 
bills  are  amendable  by  the  Senate  at  its  discretion ;  so 
that  in  all  business  pertaining  to  legislation,  each  House 
is  an  entire  and  perfect  check  upon  the  other.    The  pro- 


"  Conrt.  U.  S^  Art.  I.  Sect  in.  2. 
s  Ibid.,  Art.  1.  Sect  II.  5. 
■  Ibid.,  Art  1.  Sect  vii.  I. 
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[i*:.\iik\.i^r>^  iiiili-cil.  are  tloi 
penMi  of  much  u^i'les:?  disci 
time;  yet  the  balance  of  uti 
open  deliberation,  and  it  is  vc. 
sition  made  to  the  experiment 
with  closed  doors,  that  such  a 
tive  body  in  this  country,  would 
The  Senate  has  the  sole  po\ 
mentfl.'     The  first  recognition  ir 
tioHi  of  a  court  for  that  purpos 
are  now  examining,  which  declaj 
Representatives  shall  have  the  s 
ment,"  and  that  ''  the  Senate  sha 
to  try  all  impeachments."     The  1 
into  the  Constitution,  as  of  a  kn* 
fication ;   and  a  well-constituted 
impeachments  was  considered  b 
Federalist "  *  as  an  oh\eo*^  - 
difficult  to  yr^" 
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placing  it  rightly  in  a  government  in  which  the  moet 
conspicuoos  persons  are  the  leaders,  and  too  often  the 
instruments  of  party,  and  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  nentrality  requisite  in  regard  to 
those  whose  conduct  may  be  submitted  to  their  scmtiny. 
It  would  be  improper,  too,  to  commit  the  cognizance  of 
those  offences  which  are  the  objects  of  impeachments 
to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  as  the  complexities 
and  variety  of  political  delinquencies  are  too  numerous 
and  artful  to  be  anticipated  by  positive  enactment,  and 
sometimes  too  subtle  and  mysterious  to  be  fully  de- 
tected and  exposed  in  the  limited  period  of  ordinary 
investigation.  A  peculiar  tribunal  seems,  therefore, 
useful  and  necessary, — an  .institution  of  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  character ;  confined  as  little  as  possible 
to  strict  forms ;  enabled  to  continue  its  sessions  as  long 
aa  the  nature  of  the  case  before  it  may  require ;  quali- 
fied to  view  the  charge  in  all  its  bearings  and  depend- 
ences, and  to  appreciate,  on  sound  principles  of  public 
policy,  the  defence  of  the  accused. 

To  compose  this  Court  of  persons  wholly  distinct 
from  the  otlier  branches  of  the  Crovernmeot,  and  ftnming 
a  permanent  body  for  the  single  purpose  of  exercising 
this  jurisdiction,  would  have  been  as  inconvenient  as 
to  appoint  and  collect  temporary  judges  whenever  an 
impeachment  may  be  determined  upon.  The  Conven- 
tion that  formed  the  Constitution  thought  it  most  fit 
and  safe  to  make  the  Senate  the  depository  of  this 
important  trust ;  and  upon  a  review  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  no  other  could  have  been 
found  80  suitable  for  such  a  jurisdiction.  The  model 
from  which  the  institution  was  borrowed,  was  the  British 
House  of  Peers,  which  had  been  previously  followed  in 
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sonii;  (jf  llir  State  Constitutions.  Besides  the  reastn 
alrtMily  siifrf^fsted  against  intrusting  its  exercise  to  tb 
nrtiinarv  courts,  there  remains  this  further  consideratira 
Ihiit  till'  imnishment  consequent  upon  conviction,  is  no 
i\i(?  (iiily  oiic  to  which  the  offence  is  liable.  The  judj 
imrit  iii  cases  of  impeachment,  extends  no  further  tba. 
riTuoviil  friun  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  i 
fiLlurf  auy  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Unite 
StulL'^.  But  the  party  convicted  is,  nevertheless,  sail 
jcit  1o  prosecution,  according  to  the  usual  course  o 
adLULui^-lcring  the  law;  and  it  would  obviously  be  ini 
propiT,  if  not  in  a  high  degree  dangerous,  that  th 
same  tribunal  that  liad  already  disposed  of  the  fain 
and  charactLT  of  tlic  accuii-cd,  and  of  his  most  valuahl 
pi>liiii-al  ri;;!ils  as  a  citi/en,  should,  in  another  trial  fc 
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Whea  sitting  as  a  Conrt  for  the  trial  of  impeach- 
iQents,  the  Senators  are  pnt  under  oath  oi  affirmation, 
faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  their  judicial 
functions.  No  person  can  be  convicted  but  with  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Court; 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales,  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  being  a  "  member  of  the  Court,"  with  a 
constant,  instead  of  a  contingent  vote,  presides  in  It, 
except  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
on  which  occasion  the  Chief-Justice  presides. 

The  Senate,  moreover,  in  its  exclusive  connection  with 
the  Execntive  department,  has  a  negative  upon  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  President  of  all  officers  whose  appointment 
ia  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  are  requisite  to  all  treaties,  which  are  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  alone.  The  Senate, 
however,  ia  not  consulted  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
when  a  treaty  is  agreed  upon  by  the  agents  employed 
in  its  negotiation,  the  President,  unless  be  disapprove 
it,  Bubmits  it  to  the  Senate,  and  renders  to  them,  from 
time  to  time,  such  information  relative  to  it  as  they 
may  desire,  unless  the  public  good  requires  it  to  be 
withheld.  The  Senate  may  wholly  reject  a  treaty,  or 
they  may  ratify  it  in  part,  or  recommend  additional  or 
explanatory  articles  which,  if  the  President  approve, 
become  the  subject  of  further  negotiation  with  the 
foreign  power.  When  the  whole  receives  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate,  the  ratifications  are  exchanged,  and  the 
treaty  becomes  obligatory  upon  both  nations.  Although 
not  required  by  the  Constitution,  yet,  from  the  fitness 
and  exigency  of  the  case,  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
on  these  occasions  are  always  with  closed  doors ;  and 
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the  contents  of  the  treaty,  and  the  information  con- 
nected with  it  are,  from  motives  of  delicacy  and  good 
policy,  kept  secret  until  the  pablication  or  other  termi- 
nation of  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  it,  render  such 
reserve  no  longer  necessary. 

From  the  superior  weight  and  delicacy  of  the  trusts 
thus  confided  to  the  Senate,  the  Constitution  reqnires 
that  a  Senator  be  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citi- 
zen, and,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen. 

Although  no  express  power  is  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  either  House  of  Congress  to  provide  for  con- 
tempt, except  when  committed  by  one  of  its  own 
members,  yet  such  power  is  necessarily  implied  with 
respect  to  others  who  commit  contempts  in  its  presence ; 
and  extends  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  guilty  party. 
Without  this  power,  either  House  would  be  exposed  to 
any  indignity  and  interruption  that  rudeness  or  caprice, 
or  even  conspiracy,  might  perpetrate  or  meditate  against 
it.  But  the  imprisonment  must,  at  all  events,  terminate 
with  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  or  the  periodical 
dissolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  inflicting 
it. 

ni.  Each  House  is  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ;  and  a 
majority  of  each  constitutes  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  pen- 
alties, as  it  may  provide.  Each  determines  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,  punishes  its  members  for  disorderly 
behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  may 
expel  a  member.     It  is  obligatory  upon  each  to  keep  a 
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journal  of  ita  proceeding,  and,  iioin  time  to  time,  to 
publish  the  same,  exceptiog  such  parts  as  may  in  its 
jadgment  require  Becrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  its 
membera  must,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  the  mem- 
beis  present,  be  taken  and  entered  on  its  journal.'  The 
members  of  each  House  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  services,  provided  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.'  In  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  they  are  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  their  attendance,  and  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  sessions  of  their  respective 
Houses ;  nor  can  they  be  questioned  in  any  other  place, 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either.^ 

The  rules  of  proceeding  in  each  House  are  substan- 
tially the  same ;  and  are  such  as  are  essential  to  the 
transaction  of  business  with  order  and  safety.  The 
House  of  Representatives  chooses  its  Speaker,*  or  pre- 
siding officer,  from  among  its  own  members ;  and  it 
also  chooses  its  othe^  officers.  But  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  is,  ex  officio,  President  of  the 
Senate,  having,  however,  no  vote  therein,  unless  the 
Senators  be  equally  divided.  The  Senate  chooses  its 
other  officers ;  and  a  President  pro  tempore,  irom  its 
own  body,  in   the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or 

'  Cotut.  U.  S.,  Art  L  Sect.  v.  t,  3. 

«  Ibid.,  Art  I.  Sect  vi.  1. 

3  liid.,  Art.  1.  Sect  vi.  1. 

*  The  title  h  taken  rrom  that  of  the  presiding  member  of  the 
British  Honse  of  Commons,  and  derived  from  his  addressing  or 
ipeating  to  the  Crown  on  behalf  of  ita  "faithfnl  Commons,"  when 
soliciting  its  confirmation  in  their  privileges,  iti  assent  to  bills,  its 
acceptance  of  grants,  or  upon  presenting  addresses  upon  an;  other 
•abject  o 
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Every  bill  most  receive  three  readings  before  it  can 
be  passed  by  either  House  ;  and  these  several  readings 
must  be  on  different  days,  unless  upon  a  special  order 
made  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  to  the 
contrary;  which  is  usually  given  or  tacitly  assumed  bo 
for  as  to  permit  the  first  and  second  reading  on  the 
same  day.  No  bill  can  be  committed  or  amended,  until 
it  has  been  read  twice ;  and  upon  its  second  reading,  it 
is  declared  to  be  ready  for  commitment  or  engrossment. 
If  committed,  it  is  either  to  a  standing  or  select  com- 
mittee, or  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House;  or  if 
the  bill,  instead  of  being  committed,  be  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  the  House  appoints  the  day  on  which  it  shall 
be  read  a  third  time.  If  a  bill  be  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  whole,  the  House  determines  on  w^hat 
day  the  committee  shall  consider  it;  and  when  the 
House  resolves  itself  into  such  committee,  the  Speaker 
leaves  the  chair,  after  appointing  another  member  to 
preside  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ;  when  the 
Speaker  may  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  committee 
as  an  ordinary  member.  In  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  is  called  a  quasi  committee,  because  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  virtue  of  one  of  its  rules, 
acts  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Important  bills  are  usually  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  ;  and  every  motion  or  proposition 
for  a  tax  or  charge  upon  the  people,  or  for  a  variation 
in  the  sum  or  quantum  of  a  tax  or  duty,  and  for  an 
appropriation  of  money,  ia  required  first  to  be  discussed 
there.  The  object  of  referring  these,  or  any  other  mat- 
ters to  this  Committee,  is  to  allow  greater  latitude  and 
freedom  in  discussing  its  merits,  and  settling  the  details. 
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^ard  against  Borprise  or  imposition,  were  originally 
borrowed,  although  ranch  contracted  and  simplified, 
ftom  the  proceedingB  of  Uie  British  Parliament  They 
jnevailed  substantially  in  the  Colonial  Assemblieu,  ttgtn 
which  they  were  immediately  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  and  from  them,  by  Congress ;  and  in  their 
application  and  interpretation,  recom-se  is  freqnentiy 
bad  to  the  precedents  afforded  by  the  practice  and  de- 
dsious  of  the  body  whence  they  are  derived. 

When  a  bill,  or  any  vote  or  resolntion,  to  which  the 
concairence  of  both  Houses  is  necessary,  (except  the 
adjoomment  of  Congress,)  is  passed  by  both  branches 
of  that  National  Xjegislatnre,  it  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitation '  to  be  presented  to  the  ftesident  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval  If  he  approve,  he  signs  it ; 
but  if  not,  he  must  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  which  most  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  its  joama],  and  proceed  to  re- 
consider it  If,  after  such  consideration,  two  thirds  of 
that  House  agree  to  pass  the  bill  or  resolution,  it  mnst 
be  sent  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
Honse,  by  which  it  most  likewise  be  reconsidered ;  and 
if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House  also,  it  be- 
comes a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
President.  In  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
must  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  or  openly  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for,  or 
against  the  bill  or  resolution  entered  on  the  journal. 
Bat  if  it  be  not  returned  by  the  President  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  is  presented  to  him, 
it  becomes  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed 

1  Coiut  V.  S.,  Art  L  SecL  vil  8. 
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every  second  year,  Congress  mnst  of  oecessity  adjourn 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  dissolved 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  Constdtation  and  the  law, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  on  the  third  day  of  March  in 
every  alternate  year.  And  among  the  benefits  of  our 
written  Constitatioa,  it  may  be  acconntfd  as  one  of 
the  most  valaable,  that  no  Act  of  Congress  can  pro- 
long its  own  existesce,  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the 
fundamental  law. 


LECTURE    IV. 


OP  THE   EXECCTIVE  POWEE. 


In  1)k'  construction  of  a  Republican  Govemmeat, 
thin-  is  11(1  point  more  difficult  of  adjastment  than  & 
I)ri)[HT  constitution  of  the  Executive  Power.  The  ob- 
ject of  lliis  do])artment  being  the  execution  of  the  laws- 
good  poli<'y  ri'ljuires  thnt  it  should  be  organized  in  the 
mode  lii'st  calenlalcd  to  effect  that  end  with  precision 
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tioDal  law,  however  objectioaable,  in  other  respects,  il 
may  appear  to  him ;  and  wbosoeTer  refuses  or  withholds 
obedience  to  a  law,  on  the  groond  even  of  its  unconsti- 
tutionalily,  does  so  at  his  peril.  For  if  the  question  be 
judicially  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal,  in  favor  of 
its  validity,  he  is  liable  to  all  the  legal  coasequences  of 
disobedience.  The  presumption,  moreover,  is  always  in 
favor  of  a  law  pa^ed  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution ;  and  where  the  Chief  Executive  Ma^s- 
trate  has  a  negative  npon  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature, 
that  presumption  is,  of  course,  the  stronger  against  him, 
especially  as  to  Acts  passed  under  his  own  administra- 
tion, and  which  must,  therefore,  have  received  his  official 
ap[HX)vaL  For  in  such  case,  the  existence  alone  of  the 
law  is  evidence  of  his  admission  of  its  constitution- 
ality, if  the  negative  he  possesses  be  absolute,  and  if 
qualified,  it  shows  that  his  objections,  if  made,  were 
overraled.  If  the  law  to  which  be  objects  were  passed 
under  a  former  administration,  his  official,  if  not  his 
personal  obligation,  is  not  less  absolute  and  peremptory. 
For  the  negative  vested  in  him  is  a  legislative  and  not 
a  judicial  power ;  and  to  allow  a  contrary  doctrine 
would  be  to  admit  in  the  Executive  department  a  right 
to  repeal  laws  without  the  intervention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. As,  therefore,  the  Executive  power  is  bound,  not 
only  to  obey,  bat  to  carry  into  effect  the  law,  the  essen- 
tial qualities  requisite  in  that  department  are  promptness, 
vigor,  and  responsibility. 

A  prompt  snbmlasion  to  the  law,  and  immediate 
preparation  to  enforce  it,  are  absolntely  necessary  in 
respect  to  the  authority  whence  it  emanates.  In  regard 
also  to  its  effect, — whenever  the  time  for  acting  on  a 
law  has  arrived,  its  operation  should  be  immediate  and 
7" 
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<'islv<- :  ntlii-rwiHC  the  »eiiae  of  Ita  protection  and  coa- 
il  will  !»■  wfiikericd,  and  ita  power  unfelt  or  forgottea 
fi  ;;i'u(t;iI  priticiplt.-^,  tlicfcfore,  as  delay  is  repreheiui- 
■.  />,-iiiii/i/iii'ns  is  a  duty,  the  iion^peifonnance  of  which, 
r^riiiiii  ciiscs,  oiiabtca  the  transgressor  to  escape  pim- 
uiji'iii.  I-'iir  lU'm  reason,  it  is  both  wise  and  humaiit 
u  tlii-  ixicution  of  the  law  should  be  speedy,  and 
it  im  iiiimcctisary  interval  should  be  allowed  between 
viulaiiuji  iitid  the  adoption  of  measures  for  eofwc- 


llii.-^  purpose,  tlio  Executive  Magistrate  sliooldbe 
cil  with  sulTicient  energy.  A  feeble  Kxecutive 
iiii'iit  iiii|jIiL-a  a  feeble  execution  of  the  law,  whii'h 
lUuithiT  name  for  a  bad  execution  ;  and  a  gov- 
\\liiili  1  lie  laws   are    not  faithfully  fxecutod 
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Executive  authority  is  limited  to  a  ningle  person,  moving 
at  the  discretioD  of  a  single  wilL  Bnt  in  some  republics, 
the  fear  of  danger  from  such  a.head,  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  councib,  and  other  subdivisions  of  the  Execu- 
tive power ;  and  the  consequent  imbecility  and  distrac- 
tions of  these  governments  have  probably  contributed  to 
the  preference  given  in  Europe  to  monarchies.  It  was 
falsely  conceived  that  to  vest  the  Executive  power  in  a 
single  person  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  genius 
of  a  Republic ;  or  that  a  Republic  thus  constituted  could 
long  maintain  its  freedom.  But  daring  the  American 
Revolution,  neither  the  fervor  of  republican  principles, 
nor  resentment  towards  the  monarchy  then  arrayed 
against  us,  overpowered  the  deliberate  judgments  of  our 
statesmen ;  and  upon  the  establishment  of  independent 
governments,  almost  all  the  States  adopted  the  principle 
of  UNITY  in  the  Executive  power.  The  experience  of 
morethan  half  a  century  has  evinced  tiiat,  und^  proper 
limitations,  no  abuse  of  the  power  is  to  be  apprehended 
merely  from  its  unity ;  while  every  government,  ancient 
or  modern,  constituted  upon  the  scheme  of  compoond 
Executive  authority,  has  suifered  from  the  evils  of 
division,  indecision,  and  delay,  and  the  public  interests 
have  been  sacrificed  or  have  languished  under  a  feeble 
and  irregular  management.  In  those  States  of  our 
Union  where  Executive  Councils  have  been  tried,  this 
weakness  and  inefficiency  have  been  strikingly  exem- 
plified. In  moat  instances  where  they  were  at  first 
adopted,  they  were  speedily  abandoned,  and  a  single 
person  substituted  in  accordance  with  the  lights  ailbrded 
to  the  States  in  question  by  their  own  experience,  or 
the  institutions  of  their  neighbors.' 

>  Penn^lvsnia  and  Georgia. 
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Unity  not  only  increases  that  efficiency  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  tranquillity  at  home,  and  com- 
mand respect  abroad,  b^t  it  is  requisite  to  secure  the 
responsibility -oi  the  Executive  power.  Where  there  is 
but  one  agent,  every  act  can  be  traced  and  brought 
home  to  him ;  nor  can  there  be  any  concealment  of  the 
real  author,  and,  generally,  none  of  the  true  motives  of 
public  measures,  where  there  are  no  associates  to  divide 
or  mask  responsibility.  The  eyes  of  the  people  will  be 
constantly  directed  to  a  single  conspicuous  object,  and, 
for  these  reasons,  De  Lolme  considers  it  a  sound  maxim 
of  policy,  that  the  Executive  power  is  more  easily  con- 
fined where  it  is  one  and  indivisible.  ^^  If,"  he  observes, 
''  the  execution  of  the  laws  be  intrusted  to  a  number  of 
hands,  the  true,  cause  of  public  costs  is  hidden.  Tyranny, 
in  such  States,  does  not  always  beat  down  the  fences 
that  are  set  around  them,  but  it  leaps  over  them.  It 
mocks  the  efforts  of  the  people,  not  because  it  is^vin- 
cible,  but  because  it  is  unknown."  ^ 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  Federal  (Con- 
stitution vests  the  Executive  power  in  a  single  person, 
who  is  styled  "  The  President  of  the  United  Statss." 
The  qualifications  and  election,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  this  high  officer,  will  now  be  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation. 

I.  His  qualifications,  and  the  mode  of  his  election. 

1.  The  Constitution  requires  that  the  President  should 
be  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption ;  that  he  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  have  been 
fourteen  years  resident  within  them.^  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  trust,  and  that  the  Executive  depart- 

1  On  the  Const  of  England,  p.  111. 
3  Const  U.  S.,  Art  H.  Sect  i.  5. 
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ment  is  the  ultimate  efficient  power  in  the  Government, 
these  restrictiona  will  not  appear  useless  or  unimpor- 
tant The  qualification  required  of  citizenship,  was 
intended  to  prevent  ambitious  foreigners  from  intriguing 
for  the  office,  and  to  cut  off  all  those  inducemeats  from 
abroad,  to  cormption,  inierventian,  and  war,  which  have 
frequently  and  fatally  harassed  the  elective  monarchies 
of  Europe.  The  age  required  in  the  President  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  formed  his  public  and  private  character ; 
and  the  previous  term  of  domestic  residence  is  intended 
to  afford  his  fellow-citizens  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
a  correct  knowledge  of  Ms  principles  and  capacity,  and 
to  enable  him  to  acquire  habits  of  attachment  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  practical  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare. 

S.  The  mode  of  his  appointment  presented  one  ot  ttie 
moat  difficult  problems  solved  by  the  Convention  ;  and 
if  ever  the  tranquillity  of  this  nation  is  to  be  disturbed, 
and  its  peace  jeoparded  by  a  struggle  for  power  among 
ourselves,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest,  both 
of  our  departed  and  of  our  living  statesmen,  that  it 
will  be  on  this  very  subject  of  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable,  that  this  was 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  federal  system,  of  any  im- 
portance, which  escaped  the  severest  censure,  or  received 
the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its  opponents. 
By  the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist,"  >  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  President  was  affirmed  to  be  "  if  not  per- 
fect, at  least  excellent,"  and  "  to  unite,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  advantages  of  which  the  selection  and 
association  were  to  be  desired."     It  was,  nevertheless, 

>  No.  68,  by  Ut.  UamiltoD, 


i  iiy  >[r.  Chiim;ellor  Kent  as  **the  question 
III  :rj- ihc  sirfiigth  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
\<-  :irc  ablf  for  half  a  century  hereafter  to  cod- 
l.i-t  the  t'lik'f  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  witk 
.  inoiliTatioii.  iiiid  integrity,  we  shall  undoubt- 
|i  ihi'  )ii<;iu-»t  vaUie  on  our  national  characta, 
iiiiniul  our  republican  institutions,  i[  not  to 
\'>\\.  vi't  tvnainly  to  the  esteem  and  admiration 
iiil."'i 

[■•Tiriuf,  boili  of  ancient  and  modem  Gorope. 
liiii'iii  jiirijft  ol)iscrvt'f<,  haa  certainly  been  nniJi' 
:i  t)ii-  pnu-licability  of  the  fair  and  peaceable 
'f  iln-  I'.M'iiiiivc  of  a  great  nation.  It  wa; 
i,'ti-.ird  siu-li  elections  from  the  mi&- 
e    turbulence  — 
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similar  occnrreQce,  £rom  the  nature  of  the  precautione 
BO  happily  concerted  to  prevent  them, — in  addition  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of  his  power, — by  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  electing  iite  President  The 
question,  too,  was  different  with  us,  from  the  wisdom 
or  policy  of  preferring  an  bereditaiy  to  an  elective 
monarchy,  as  the  same  restraints  do  not  exist  in  Europe 
on  the  Executive  anthority  to  diminish  Its  value  in  the 
estimation  of  competitors,  where  different  orders  and 
ranks  are  established  in  their  communities,  and  large 
masses  of  property  are  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
individuals, —  where  ignorance  and  poverty  are  widely 
difliised,  and  standing  armies  are  maintained  to  pre- 
Bfirve  the  stability  of  the  government.  The  state  of 
society  and  property  in  this  country,  and  the  moral  and 
poUtical  training  and  habits  of  the  people  have  enabled 
OS  to  adopt  the  republican  principle  in  relation  to  the 
Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  and  to  maintain  it  hitherto 
with  signal  success.  From  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  Federative  Union,  in  which  the  concerns  only  of 
the  Nation,  as  such,  are  confided  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  of  a  local  description,  to  the  States, — 
from  the  nature  of  the  civil  and  municipal  institutions 
of  the  States,  which  favor  the  exertions  of  industry  by 
the  certainty  of  adequate  rewards  and  secure  enjoy- 
ment, hut  discourage  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
overgrown  estates,^ —  from  the  spread  of  knowledge  and 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  religious  habits,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  the  checks  which  the  Constitution 
has  provided  against  the  dangerous  propensities  of  onr 
system, — although  sometimes  contemned  by  ambitions 
popular  leaders, — ^will  prove  continually  and  ultimately 
ancoessfiiL    The  election,  however,  of  a  Supreme  Magis- 
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irnti'  for  !i  whole  nation,  affects  so  many  interest 
iidilri  .'^f'  itself  eo  strongly  to  popular  passions,  an 
lioUls  fortli  rtiich  powerful  temptations  to  arabition,  th; 
iveii  iinikr  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  wise 
r(%^iluli(Hi-^,  il  necessarily  becomes  a  formidable  triall 
public  virtue,  and  sometimes  hazardous  to  the  pnbl 
traiKjiiillity.  The  framcrs  of  our  Conatitution,  from  a 
rnlii!btr-neil  view  of  all  the  difHcultJes  of  the  case,  di 
nut  lliink  it  safe  or  pnident  to  refer  the  election  of  tl 
IV'^idenl  immediately  to  the  people,  but  confided  it  1 
a  small  body  of  Electors  appointed  in  each  Stat 
under  the  direction  of  its  Legislature ;  and  in  orda  1 
close  the  door  as  effectually  as  possible  against  negotii 
ti(in,  intrigue,  and  eorruption,  they  declared  that  Coi 
grrss   Diigln    diiiTiniiic    Ibe  ilay  on  whieh    the   clectJc 
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and  diBcernmeQt  reqiusite  to  such  aa  investigatioo.  It 
was,  mofeover,  peculiarly  desirable  to  afford  as  Uttie 
opportnnity  a^  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  considered  that  the  choice  of  several 
to  form  an  intermediate  body  of  electors,  would  be 
much  less  apt  to  convulse  the  community  with  any 
eztrawdinary  and  violent  emotions,  than  the  choice  of 
one,  who  would  himself  be  the  first  object  of  the  public 
wishes ;  and,  by  requiring  the  Electors  chosen  in  each 
State  to  assemble  and  vote  in  the  State  in  which  they 
are  appointed,  it  wad  intended  that  they  should  be  less 
exposed  to  heats  and  ferments  communicated  to  them 
from  the  people,  than  if  they  were  all  to  be  assembled 
at  the  same  place. 

Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired,  and  nothing  was 
more  anxiously  attempted,  than  that  every  practical  ob- 
stacle should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corrup- 
tion. These  deadly  foes  to  republicanism  were  naturally 
expected  to  make  their  approaches  from  more  than  one 
quarter;  but  chiefly  irom  abroad, — from  the  desire  of 
foreign  powers  to  gain  an  improper  ascendency  in  our 
pablic  councils  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  they 
might  effect  this,  by  raising  a  creature  of  their  own  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Union.  The  Convention, 
therefore,  guarded  against  all  danger  of  this  sort,  with 
the  most  provident  and  judicious  attention.  Another, 
and  hot  less  important  object,  was  that  the  President 
should  be  independent  for  hia  continuance  in  office  on 
all  but  the  people  themselves.  This  object,  also,  was 
designed  to  be  secured  by  making,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
reelection  depend  upon  a  special  body  of  representa- 
tives, deputed  by  the  nation  for  the  single  purpcwe  of 
his  election,  instead  of  permitting  his  continuance  in 
8 
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l<|iriiii  oil  the  will  of  CongTcs!!, — to  whw 
iu'lit,  ill  Hint  c»»f,  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  hi! 
>ilii'i;il  dignity. 

■r-'  the  advfiiitngps  intended  to  be  combined 
i|  liy  (lir-  plan  na  devised  by  the  Convention. 
li<  y  huvf  been  altogether  realized,  we  shall 
iTiM'  nociiHinn  to  inquire;  for  the  present, it 
Will  to  suggest  that  the  contest  allnded  to. 
■'■  ill  l>^ni,  hn»  not  been  imitated,  at  least  bv 
iMil  violi-nci",  sinee  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
<■  Cinisfitufion  intended  to  prevent  its  ^ee^l^ 
li;is,  iifvcrlhflesfi,  been  deemed  advisable  by 
ir  mI'I-'si  iiTiiI  most  fxprrionced  »tate?mcn.  ti> 
iiT  :i[(ici[(hnrin.  distinalifying  thi;  lV>i- 
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opportunity  for  dangeroos  coalitiooB, — for  ambittoiu, 
selfish,  or  party  purposes,  were  the  choice  of  the  Electors 
referred,  as,  according  to  the  clear  sense  of  public 
opinion,  it  now  almost  nniveraally  is,  to  the  people. 

The  Electors  are  directed  by  the  Constitution  to  meet 
in  their  respective  States  on  the  same  day,  as  we  have 
aeen,  throughout  the  Union,  which,  in  pursuance  of  the 
diecietiooary  power  vested  in  Congress,  has  been  fixed  by 
law  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  in  every  fourth 
year  succeeding  the  last  election.  The  place  of  meei> 
ing  resting  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  Ijegislatnres, 
is  ueoally  at  the  seat  of  the  State  Government  When 
thus  assembled,  and  fully  organized  by  filling  up  vacan- 
cies occurring  fix>m  the  death  or  absence  of  any  of  their 
'  number,  the  Electors  proceed  to  vote  by  ballot  for  two 
persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  must  not  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  According  to 
the  original  Constitution,  tbey  were  not  to  designate 
which  of  the  two  they  voted  for  as  President,  and  which 
for  Vice-President ;  the  latter  of  whom  was,  never- 
theless, to  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  qualifications,  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  President.  It  was  merely  provided  that  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  should  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  were  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors  chosen ;  and  if  there  were 
more  than  one  having  such  majority,  and  an  equ^ 
number  of  votes,  the  House  of  Repiesentetives  were 
immediately  to  choose  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  Presi- 
dent ;  and  if  no  person  had  a  majority,  then,  &om  the 
five  highest  on  the  list,  the  Honse  were,  in  like  manner, 
to  choose  the  President  After  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  person  having  tiie  next  greatest  number  of 
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votes  of  the  Electors,  should  be  the  Vice-President; 
but  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  having  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  was  to  choose  from  them  by  ballot, 
the  Vice-President  But  in  thus  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  were  to  be  taken  by  States ;  the  Representa- 
tion from  each  State  having  one  vote,  and  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  was  to  consist  of  a  member,  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States ;  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  was  necessary  to  a  choice. 

After  the  difficulty  already  alluded  to  in  procuring  a 
constitutional  choice,  in  consequence  of  an  equality  in 
the  Electoral  votes,  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Colonel 
Burr,  tlie  two  highest  on  the  list  of  persons  voted  for  by 
the  Electors,  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  as  to 
require  the  Electors  to  name  in  distinct  ballots  the  per- 
sons voted  for  respectively  as  President  and  Vice- 
President.  They  are  then  directed  to  make  distinct  lists 
of  all  voted  for  as  President,  and  as  Vice-President,  and 
the  number  of  votes  given  to  each  respectively.  These 
lists  they  are  to  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed,  to  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  before  the  first  Wednesday 
in  January  next  ensuing  the  election.^  An  Act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1792,  requires  that  body  to 
be  in  session  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February, 
next  ensuing  the  election,  when  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
opens  the  certificates  received,  and  the  votes  are  counted. 
It  is  not  explicitly  declared  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted,  and  the  result  proclaimed ;  but  the  practice  has 
been  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  joint 

1  Amendment  to  Const  U.  S.,  xii. 
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committee  of  the  two  hooses  to  perform  the  first  of 
those  duties,  and  himself  to  perform  the  last,  the  two 
Houses  being  present  as  spectators,  to  witness  the  fair- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  proceeding. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President,  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electtmi 
appointed,  is  declared  to  be  elected  to  that  office ;  and 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  those  having 
the  highest  numbers  not  ^exceeding  three — instead  of 
five,  as  was  required  by  the  ConstitutioD  —  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  are  Immediately  to 
choose  the  President  iu  the  manner  directed  in  the 
Ck>ii8titution,  the  same  number  of  States  being  requisite 
to  form  a  quorum,  and  the  same  majority  of  them 
necessary  to  a  choice.  The  amendment  tlien  declares 
that  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President  —  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed  —  shall  be  the  Vice-President;  and 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  fifom  the  two 
highest  ttumbert  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the 
Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  to  consist  of 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators.  But  no 
person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President. 

Although  the  Constitution  directs  that  when  no  per- 
son is  found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  votes, 
the  choice  shall  be  immediately  made  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  yet  it  is  not  held  obligatory  upon  that 
House  to  proceed  to  the  election  directly  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  Houses ;  but  that  it  may  proceed 
either  at  that  time  and  place,  or  omit  it  until  afterwards. 
This  construction  was  adopted  before  the  amendment 
in  questioD,  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  of  its 
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correctness,  as  the  amendment  expressly  declares  the 
choice  of  the  House  to  be  valid,  if  made  before  the 
fourth  of  March  following  the  day  on  which  the  Elec- 
toral votes  are  counted.  Accordingly,  in  1825,  when 
there  was  again  no  choice  by  the  Electors,  the  House 
of  Representatives  retired  to  their  own  chamber,  and 
on  this,  as  well  as  upon  the  occasion  already  mentioned, 
the  Senators  were  allowed  to  be  present  as  spectators 
only  of  the  proceeding,  and  witnesses  of  the  result.  In 
case  no  choice  of  President  be  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  the  time  limited  for  their  action, 
it  is  declared  that  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  constitutional 
inability  of  the  President. 

The  Constitution,  as  thus  amended,  does  not  prescribe 
specifically  when  or  where  the  Senate  is  to  choose  the 
Vice-President,  in  case  no  choice  be  made  by  the  Electors, 
and  no  case  has  occurred  to  form  a  precedent ;  but  firom 
analogy  to  the  provision  and  practice  in  regard  to  the 
President,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Senate  may  elect  one 
at  any  time  before  the  ensuing  fourth  of  March.  With 
respect  to  the  day  to  which  the  secondary  election  is  in 
both  cases  limited,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  law  existing  previously  to 
this  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  declared, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  term  of  four  years  for  which 
the  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected,  should 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding 
the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  Electors  are  given. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment,  therefore,  is  to  render 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  relative  to  the 
specific  times  appointed  for  the  performance  of  the  sev- 
eral duties  enjoined  by  the  Constitution,  thus  amended*. 
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in  regard  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, as  permanent  as  the  Constitution  itself. 

Although  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  this  amendment 
has  been  doubted  by  some  of  oar  ablest  statesmen  and 
jurists,  there  are  others  who  consider  it  an  improvement, 
not  only  with  respect  to  voting  separately  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  but  in  reducing  the  number  of 
candidates  from  which  the  Congressional  selection  of  a 
President  is  to  be  made  from  five  to  three,  while  the 
Senate,  in  their  choice  of  a  Vice-President,  is  confined 
to  the  two  highest  numbers  of  those  voted  for  by  the 
Electors.  In  another  particular,  also,  the  amendment 
may  be  considered  beneficial.  By  the  former  mode  of 
proceeding,  the  Senate  was  restrained  from  acting  until 
the  House  had  made  its  selection  of  a  President,  which, 
if  parties  ran  high,  might  be  indefinitely  delayed.  By 
the  amendment,  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  choose  a 
Vice-President,  in  case  one  be  not  chosen  by  the  Elec- 
tors, immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  that  result 
Under  the  original  mode,  if  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  the  event  of  no  choice  by  the  Electors,  did  not  choose 
a  President  by  the  fourth  of  March,  and  the  provision 
that  Congress  is  authorized  to  make  by  law^  for  supply- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  office,  should  fail,  it  must  have 
remained  vacant,  unless,  as  it  has  been  contended,  the 
Vice-President  then  in  office  was  to  act  as  President  for 
the  next  official  term ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  public 
confidence  may  have  been  wholly  withdrawn  from  him, 
he  would  actually  become  President  for  the  ensuing  four 
years,  when  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Electors,  in  ref- 
erence, not  in  form,  but  in  fact,  to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  that,  too,  for  the  preceding  term ;  whereas,  on  the 
plan  now  in  force,  if  no  President  be  chosen,  either  by 
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were  fonnded  on  too  exalted  an  estiniate  of  haman 
nature ;  and  that,  making  due  allowance  for  haman 
frailty-  and  imperfection,  they  have  not  been  altogether 
frostrated.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  that  the 
Electors  do  not,  in  fact,  assemble  for  a  strictly  free 
exercise  of  their  own  judgments,  bat  fw  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  constitutional  sanction  to  the  choice  of  a 
particolar  candidate,  previously  designated  by  their 
party  leaders.  In  some  instances,  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constituted  have  been  so  for  forgotten, 
that  the  individual  opinion  of  the  Elector  has  submitted 
to  the  dictation  of  those  by  whom  he  was  chosen ;  and 
in  others,  the  Electors  have  even  pledged  themselves 
beforehand  to  vote  for  a  candidate  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  managers  of  their  party ;  and  thus,  the  whole 
foandation  of  the  elaborate  theory  on  which  this  part 
of  the  Constitution  was  built,  has  been  subverted  in 
practice.  The  essential  ends  of  the  Constitution  have, 
nevertheless,  in  a  measure  been  attained ;  and  in  a 
government  in  which  parties  must  ever  exist,  that  sys- 
tem may  be  deemed  salatary  in  its  operation,  which 
results  in  the  election  of  the  most  eminent,  or,  even  the 
most  popular  statesman  of  the  most  numeroas  party. 

Had  any  other  mode  of  election  been  adopted,  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  in  a  Kepnblican  Govern- 
ment, to  have  excluded  party  considerations,  interests, 
and  feelings.  The  great  objects  were  to  preserve  parity 
as  well  as  harmony  in  the  election,  and  to  secure  in- 
tegrity aawell  as  independence  in  the  Executive  Power. 
Had  the  choice  of  President  been  referred  in  the  first 
instance  to  Congress,  it  would,  without  excluding  party 
views  and  motives,  have  rendered  him  too  dependent 
on  the  immediate  aothors  of  his  elevation  to  comport 
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witli  tlie  rpquiait«  vn«r^y  of  \m  <]e)>artDieat,  ami  Iiivc 
tvispU-d  )iiiii  to  imlolge  in  intiigace  and  niiuiaiaiTR 
utterly  subviireive  of  the  fairueat)  of  the  ult^tioo,  ud 
the  purity  of  lus  owu  cbanicter.  Hr  would  tiien  ui' 
lunger  couHidor  tiimaelf  rcspoiieible  to  the  Pt-upli.',  bni 
wuiild  be  prooe  to  obey,  and  fearful  to  otlond  a  pown 
whidi,  ill  tbat  cnw;,  wi>ulJ  huv«  ebown  itself  gmUr 
than  tlif!  IVople  theinselvca. 

WbetliLT  greater  formctite  and  commotions  wonU 
accompany  a  gvneml  election  of  tbc  Prcsideot  by  tlr 
whole  body  of  the  People,  than  have  hitherto  attetubd 
tlic  elections  by  Electors, — and,  certuiuly,  these  haw, 
aa  yet,  excited  no  real  alarm, —  or  whether  tiiut  mode 
of  elei;tiori  would,  with  regard  to  the  prescribed  rtUia 
of  reproeeiitatioQ,   bo  conveniently   practised,  remaint, 
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the  Electore  are  now  avowedly  chosen  in  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  expected,  if  not 
pledged  to  vote,  can  I  conceive  any  sonnd  objection  to 
Biich  an  amendment.  On  tfae  contrary,  I  think  there  is 
lunch  to  recommend  it,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
provision  snperseding  the  ultimate  reference  to  Con- 
gress, in  case  of  no  choice  by  the  Electors,  by  a  second- 
ary resort  to  the  latter  body.  Such  an  alteration  has, 
indeed,  been  actually  proposed  and  urged  in  Congress 
with  great  force  of  argument,  particnlaily  tbe  substitu- 
tion of  a  final  election  by  Electors,  instead  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  cases  where  no  choice  of 
a  President  is  made  by  the  People. 

From  the  example  of  the  illuBtriouB  individnal  who 
first  held  the  office,  a  practice  has  arisen,  and  seems 
ntfw  to  be  permanently  established,  for  the  President  to 
decline  a  second  reelection.  As  this  precedent  has 
never  been,  as  yet,  and  probably  never  will  be,  departed 
from,  it  has  in  effect  limited  the  period  of  service  to 
eight  years,  subject  to  an  intermediate  election.  But 
to  render  the  President  mc«e  independent,  the  adminis- 
tration and  ita  policy  more  stable,  and  the  People  more 
secure,  it  would  be  better  that  this  practice  should  be 
sanctioned  and  legalized  by  being-  incorporated  in  tbe 
system  ;  and  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
in  connection  with  that  already  suggested,  has  been 
actually  brought  forward,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
favored  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  upright  of 
our  public  men. 

Having  folly  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
Supreme  Executive  office  is  constituted,  and  the  mode 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President,  I  proceed 
to  consider  — 
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IL  The  powers  with  which  the  President  is  in- 
vested. 

1.  The  first  of  these  which  offers  itself  to  observation, 
has  already  been  adverted  to  in  reviewing  the  Legisla- 
tive departments,  and  its  connection  with  the  Executive 
power,  for  the  preservation  of  their  mutual  independ- 
ence,—  I  mean  the  qualified  negative  of  the  President 
upon  the  concurrent  acts  of  Congress,  or  his  right  of 
returning  Bills  and  Resolutions,  with  his  objections  to 
them,  to  the  House  in  which  they  originated,  for  recon- 
sideration; whereby  they  are  prevented  from  taking 
effect  as  laws,  unless  again  passed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  each  House  respectively. 

The  propensity  of  the  Legislative  department  to  in- 
trude upon  the  rights  and  absorb  the  powers  of  the  other 
weaker  branches  of  the  government,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  furnishing  the  latter  with  constitutional 
arms  for  their  defence,  have  already  been  the  subject  of 
remark.  From  clear  and  indubitable  principles  it  has 
been  shown  that,  without  this  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  the  Executive  department  would  be 
unable  to  sustain  itself  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Legislature.  The  President  might  gradually  be 
stripped  of  his  authority  by  concurrent  Resolutions  of 
Congress,  or  so  weakened  as  ultimately  to  be  annihi^ 
lated  by  a  single  vote  of  the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature;  and  by  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  powers  might  speedily  be 
united  in  the  same  hands.  Indeed,  if  no  tendency  had 
ever  been  manifested  in  Legislative  bodies  to  invade 
the  rights  of  the  Executive  power,  just  reasoning  and 
theoretic  propriety  would  of  themselves  teach  us,  that 
the  one  ought  not  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  other, 
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bat  shoold  be  endowed  with  a  constitutional  and  efiec- 
taal  powei  of  self-defence. 

But  the  power  in  question  has  a  further  use.  It  not 
only  serves  as  a  shield  to  the  Executive  authority,  but 
aff(M^  an  additional  security  against  the  enactment  of 
improper  laws.  It  establishes  a  salutary  gnafd  upon 
the  Legislative  power,  well  .calculated  to  defend  the 
community  against  the  effects  of  faction,  precipitancy, 
or  any  impulse  hostile  to  the  public  good,  which  may 
happen  for  the  moment  to  ioSuence  a  majority  of 
Congress.'  The  propriety  of  vesting  such  a  power  in 
the  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  sometimes  combated  on 
the  ground  of  its  presuming  that  a  sin^e  individual 
was  possessed  of  more  wisdom  and  virtue  than  a 
numerous  assembly.  The  question,  however,  does  not 
de^nd  upon  the  supposition  of  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  the  President,  but  upon  the  piesnmption  that 
the  Le^slature,  though  possessed  of  those  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree,  would  still  "be  fallible ;  that  the  love 
of  power  would  sometimes  dispose  them  to  acts  injori- 
oas  to  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  that  a  spirit  of  faction  might  sometimes  pervert 
their  dehberations,  and  that  momentary  impressions 
sometimes  impel  tbem  to  measures  which,  upon  mature 


■  A  prerogative  has,  of  late  yeare,  been  claimed  in  fkvoT  of  miyori- 
ties,  similar  to  that  vetted  by  the  English  Constitu^on  in  the  Crown, 
TOE ;  that  Iheg  "  con  do  no  wrong."  But  this  waa  not  the  doctriDe  of 
Mr.  Madison,  and  the  other  foundera  of  our  ConitituUon.  That 
great  republican  statesman  defined  "  anj  nnmber  of  citizens,  whtthtr 
amounting  to  a  majorily  or  a  minoritj  of  the  whole,  nnited  and  actu- 
ated bf  some  common  impulse  of  purpose  or  interest  adverse  to  the 
rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interests 
of  the  community,"  to  be  "  » faction."  See  "  The  F«ier«list,"  Na  10. 
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reflection,  they  would  themselves  condemn.  Thus  the 
primary  inducement  of  conferring  this  power  on  the 
President  is  to  enable  him  to  defend  himself;  the  sec- 
ondary^  to  increase  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  com* 
munity  against  the  passage  of  bad  laws  by  Congress, 
through  haste,  inadvertence,  or  design. 

2.  The,  President  is  constituted  (hmma/nder'in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  ihe 
militia  of  the  severed  States,  when  called  in  the  service 
of  the  Union.* 

The  command  and  direction  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  laws,  maintcdn  peace  and  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  resist  invasion  from  abroad,  are  powers  so 
obviously  of  an  executive  nature,  and  so  peculiarly 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  characteristic  of 
that  department, — these  duties  have  been  so  uniformly 
appropriated  to  it  in  every  well-organized  government, 
and  are  so  consonant  to  the  precedents  of  the  State 
Constitutions,  that  littte  is  necessary  to  explain  or 
enforce  them.  Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, the  management  of  war,  which  implies  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  public  force,  demands  most  peculiarly  the 
exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand ;  and  even  those  of 
our  States  which  have,  in  other  matters,  coupled  their 
Chief  Magistrate  with  a  Council,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  concentrated  the  military  authority  in  him  alone. 

3.  The  President  has  the  sole  power  of  granting 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.* 

The  necessity  of  such  an  authority  in  every  govern- 
ment, arises  from  the  infirmities  incident  to  the  admin- 

1  Const.  U.  S.,  Art  II.  Sect,  il  1.  «  Ibid.  8. 
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istration  of  human  justice.  And  were  it  possible,  in 
every  case,  to  maintain  a  jnst  proportion  between  the 
crime  and  the  penalty ;  were  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
the  mode  of  trial,  bo  perfect  as  to  preclude  every  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  injustice,  still,  policy  would  some- 
times require  the  remission  of  a  punishment  strictly  doe 
for  a  dime  clearly  ascertained.  Both  humanity  and 
policy  dictate  that  this  benign  preiogatiTe  of  mercy 
Hhonld  be  as  little  as  possible  fettered  and  embarrassed, 
and  suggests  as  plainly  the  expediency  of  vesting  it 
exclusively  in  the  President. 

As  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  always  stronger  in 
proportion  as  it  is  undivided,  it  may  justly  be  inferred 
that  one  man  will  be  more  ready  to  recognize  the  force 
of  motives  and  reasons  for  mitigating  the  rigor  of  the 
law,  and  least  apt  to  yield  to  inducemeats  calculated  to 
shelter  a  fit  object  from  its  exemplary  visitation ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  men  generally  derive  confidence 
from  their  numbers,  it  may,  with  equal  justice  be  appre- 
hended, that  they  might  often  encourage  each  other  in 
acts  of  obduracy,  and  be  less  sensible  to  the  dread  of 
censure  for  an  injndicioas  or  affected  clemency.  The 
power  of  pordtwt  vested  in  the  President  is  not,  however, 
without  limitation.  He  is  precluded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  fiom  screening  public  officers, 
with  whom  he  may  have  formed  a  dangerous  or  corrupt 
coafition,  or  who  may  frequently  be  his  favorites  and 
dependents. 

4.  The  President  has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treatieg,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.^ 

1  Conat  U.  a,  Art.  II.  Sect.  ii.  i. 
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Much  diifTerence  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail  among 
writers  on  Government  upon  the  question  whether,  in 
the  natural  distribution  of  power,  the  authority  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  compacts  and  arrangements 
with  foreign  nations,  is  properly  of  Legislative  or  of 
Executive  cognizance.  As  treaties  are  declared,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land, — as  by  means  of  these  national 
engagements,  new  relations  are  formed,  and  new  obliga- 
tions contracted,  it  seems  more  consonant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government  to  consider  the  right  of  entering 
into  them  as  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. On  the  other  hand,  the  preliminary  negotiations 
which  may  be  required,  and  the  secrecy  and  dispatch 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  a  sudden  and  favorable 
turn  in  public  affairs,  render  it  expedient  to  place  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  influenced  more  by  the  latter, 
than  the  former  consideration.  But  although  the  power 
in  question,  if  we  carefully  attend  to  its  operation,  will 
be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  Legislative  than  of  the 
Executive  character,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  fall  strictly 
within  either  department.  The  essence  of  the  Legisla^ 
tive  power  is  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  while  the  execution  of  those  laws,  and 
the  employment  of  the  public  force,  either  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  for  the  common  defence,  comprise  all  the 
proper  functions  of  the  Executive  magistrate.  The 
power  of  making  treaties  relates  neither  to  the  execu- 
tion of  subsisting  laws,  nor  to  the  making  of  new  one& 
Its  objects  are  contracts^  which  have,  indeed,  the  force 
of  laws,  but  derive  that  force,  not  from  legislation,  but 
from  the  obligations  of  good  faith.     They  are  not  rules 
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prescribed  by  the  supreme  legislative  power  to  the 
citi2ens  of  the  State,  bat  agieementa  between  sovereign 
and  independent  States.  This  power,  then,  forms  a 
distinct  department,  and  the  ConstitatioD  has  wisely 
confided  it,  in  its  preliminary  stages,  to  the  President 

The  qualities  indispensable  to  the  management  of 
international  intercomse  and  negotiation,  point  to  the 
President  as  the  most  fit  organ  of  commnnication 
with  foreign  powers,  and  the  efficient  agent  in  the 
conclusion  of  treaties;  while  tbe  vast  importance  of 
the  trust,  and  the  operation  of  treaties  as  laws,  stron^y 
recommend  the  participation  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  Legislative  power  in  the  office  of  making  them. 
The  Senate  was  most  judidonsly  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, not  only  as  the  deposit  of  the  power  in  that  body 
imparts  additional  strength  and  secority  to  it,  as  the 
weaker  branch  of  the  Le^tature,  bat  becanse,  from  its 
smaller  number  and  greater  permanence,  it  may  be 
more  readily  convened,  and  is  moreover  governed  by 
steadier  and  more  systematic  views  of  public  policy, 
and  enabled  to  act  with  doe  promptitude  and  firmness. 

5.  The  President  is  invested  with  the  power  to  nomi- 
nate, and,  with  t/ie  advice  and  consent  of  the  SencAe,  to 
^fpoifU  Ambassadors,  and  other  public  Ministers,  and 
Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  aie 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law.  But  Congress  may  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads 
of  Departments.' 

1  Con«t  U.  S^  Art  IL  S«ct  ii.  S. 
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tion  or  censore ;  while  the  advice  and  cx>nsent  of  the 
Senate,  which  are  necessary  to  render  the  nominatiou 
effectual,  can  never  be  attended  with  mischievons  con- 
sequences, and  must,  at  all  times,  prove  a  check  upon 
the  misinformation  or  errors  of  the  President  To 
prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  oc- 
casional vacancies  la  office  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session,  the  President  has  power  to  fill  up  those  which 
happen  daring  a  recess,  by  granting  commissions  which 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.' 

6.  The  remaining  dnties  of  the  President  consist  in 
giving  Information  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  the 
Union ;  and  recommending  to  their  consideration  encb 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  or  expedient  He 
may,  on  eictraordlnary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  or  either  of  them,  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  adjourn 
them  to  sach  time  as  he  may  think  proper.  It  is  his 
duty  to  receive  ambassadors,  and  other  pnblic  ministers 
from  abroad, — to  commission  all  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  generally  and  comprehensively  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.^ 

Soch  are  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitnllon  in 
the  President ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  derived  from  that 
instrument,  he  is  beyond  the  control  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  government,  except  in  the  mode  it  prescribes, — 
by  impeachment  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
every  officer  in  every  subdivision  of  the  Ezecntive  de- 
partments, is  under  the  exclusive  conlrol  of  the  Presi- 
dent Congress  has  created  certain  subordinate  officers 
to  assist  the   President  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 

>  Const.  U.  S.,  Art.  IL  S«ct.  n.  5. 
s  7^.,  Art  n.  Beet.  ni. 
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and  has  organized  the  several  ^  Departments/'  of  which 
it  has  constituted  those  officers  the  ^  Heads."  ^  Through 
these,  the  President  speaks  and  acts  in  relation  to  the 
subjects  appertaining  to  their  respective  duties.  For 
certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  each  of  them  by  law, 
to  be  discharged  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  cm  alarming  doctrine  that 
Congress  cannot  impose  upon  any  Executive  officer 
any  duty  it  may  think  proper,  not  repugnant  to  any 
right  secured  by  the  Constitution,  and  render  such  duty, 
and  his  responsibiUty  for  its  discharge,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  law,  and  not  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent,—  especially  when  the  duty  enjoined  is  of  a  merely 
ministerial  character.  Such  a  doctrine  would  invest  the 
President  with  a  dispensing  power,  which  has  no  coun- 
tenance for  its  support  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  enable  him  to  control  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  paralyze  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  general,  however,  the  official  duties  of  these  Heads 
of  Departments  are  not  mere  ministerial  duties.  In  the 
administration  of  the  various  and  important  business 
of  their  offices,  they  are  continually  required  to  exercise 
judgment  and  discretion.     They  must  use  their  judg- 


1  There  are,  at  present,  1.  "  The  Secretary  of  State,"  to  whom  ia 
committed  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  2.  "  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,**  having  charge  of  domestic  concerns,  and  Indian  affairs. 
3.  "  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  superintending  the  revenue  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  government.  4.  "  The  Secretary  at  War," 
charged  with  the  management  of  military  affairs.  6.  "  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,"  having  charge  of  the  naval  affairs  of  the  Union. 
6.  The  Postmaster-Greneral,  as  superintending  the  management  of 
postal  concerns,  both  in  regard  to  finance  and  the  transportation  of 
the  mails.  7.  The  Attomey-Greneral,  as  "  Head "  of  the  recently 
created  "  Law  Department" 
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ment  in  expoonding  the  laws  and  resolntiona  of  Con- 
gress, ander  which  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  required 
to  act  In  cases  of  doabt,  the  Secretaries  have  a  right 
to  call  npon  the  Attorney-General  to  assist  them  with 
his  counsel ;  and  it  woald  be  diffictdt  to  imagine  why  a 
legal  adviser  shonld  have  been  provided  by  law  for  the 
other  Heads  of  Departments,  as  well  as  for  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  unless  then:  duties  were  regarded,  in  some 
instances,  as  such  in  which  jndgment  and  discretion 
were  to  be  exercised. 

If  a  suit  ahoold  come  before  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  wiiich  involved  the  constmction  of  any  law 
imposing  duties  on  the  Head  of  a  Department,  the 
judges  certainly  would  not  be  bound  by  the  construc- 
tion he  may  have  given  to  it  If  they  held  his  decision 
to  be  wrong,  they  would,  of  course,  pronounce  judg- 
ment accordingly.  But  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 
its  construction  of  the  law,  mast  be  given  in  a  case  in 
which  it  has  jurisdiction ;  and  in  which  it  is  its  duty  to 
interfn^t  the  Act  of  Congress  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  the  parties.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot  en- 
tertain an  Appeal  from  a  decision  of  one  of  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  nor  revise  his  judgment  in  any  case 
where  the  law  authorizes  him  to  exercise  his  discretion 
or  judgment ;  nor  can  it,  by  mandamus,  act  directly  upon 
the  officer,  or  guide  and  control  his  judgment  or  discre- 
tion, in  matters  conmiitted  to  his  care  in  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  interference  of  the 
courts  with  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Executive  Departments  of  the  government,  wonld 
be  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief,  and  this  power 
was  never  intended  to  be  given  to  them.^ 

>  12  Pelen,  S24 ;  U  Ibid.  497  ;  1  Howard,  ISO. 
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IIL  The  support  of  the  President,  which  is  the  next 
subject  of  examination,  is  secured  by  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  he  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  sei^ices  a  compensation  which 
shaU  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  was  elected ;  and  that  he  shall  not 
receive,  within  that  time,  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  States.^  This  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  strengthen  and  preserve  ibe 
proper  independence  and  energy  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment It  would  be  in  vain  to  declare  that  the 
different  departments  of  the  government  should  be 
separate  and  distinct^  if  the  Legislature  possessed  a 
control  over  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Executive  Magb- 
trate  and  the  Judicial  officers.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
to  disregard  the  voice  of  experience,  and  the  operation 
of  invariable  principles  of  human  conduct  The  former 
Constitution  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  considered  it  as 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  government,  that  the  three 
great  Departments  should  be  kept  distinct,  so  tiiat 
neither  of  them  should  exercise  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  another.  But  without  taking  any  precau- 
tions to  preserve  this  principle  in  practice,  it  rendered 
the  Governor  dependent  upon  the  Legislature  for  his 
annual  existence  and  support  The  result  was,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  informs  us,  '^  that  during  the  whole  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  direction  of  the  Executive  by  that 
body  was  habitual  and  familiar."  ^ 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  discovered  more 
wisdom,  and  afforded  the  first  example  of  a  constitu- 


1  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  11.  Sect  i.  7. 
8  Notes  on  Virginia. 
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tional  provisioD  for  the  sapport  of  the  Executive  Magis- 
trate, by  declaring  that  the  Oovemor  should  have  a 
salary  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  value,  amply  sufficient, 
and  established  by  standing  law.  Those  State  Consti- 
tutions which  have  been  made  or  amended  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  have 
generally  followed  the  example  which  that  instrument 
happily  set  to  them  in  this,  as  well  as  tn  many  other 
particulars ;  and,  it  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of 
our  ablest  joristi,  that  "we  may  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  most  signal  blessings  bestowed  on  this  country, 
that  we  have  such  a  fabric  as  the  Federal  Constitution 
constandy  before  our  eyes,  not  only  for  national  pro- 
tection, but  for  local  imitation  and  example.^ 

The  appointment  of  an  extraordinary  person  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  ex-qgUw  President 
of  the  Senate,  was  originally  objected  to  as  superfluous, 
if  not  mischievous.  But  it  was  justified  principally  on 
two  considerations ;  the  first  was,  that  to  secure,  at  all 
times,  a  definite  resolution  of  the  Senate,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  President  of  that  body  should  have  a 
casting  vote ;  and  to  take  a  Senator  from  his  seat  as 
Senator,  and  place  him  in  that  of  the  presiding  officer, 
would  be,  in  regard  to  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
to  exchange  a  constant,  for  a  contingent  vote.  The 
other  consideration  was,  that  aa  the  Vice-President  may 
occasionally  become  a  substitute  for  the  President  in 
the  supreme  Executive  office,  all  the  reasons  which 
recommend  the  mode  of  election  prescribed,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  one,  apply  with  great,  if  not  with  equal 
force  to  the  other. 

'  Bjr  Ur.  Cbtmcfllkir  Esat,  in  hit  "  CommeDtarief." 
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1     I'llM- 

Ts  and  dutii's  of  the  President  devolve,  a.' 
II,  OH  tlif!  Vic^-PrtiBidLUt,  not  only  whennu 
ill-  by  the  Electors,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
lit  :il^o  in  <-ase  of  the  l*rcsidcnt's  rcmoi'al 
or  of  hU  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
Is  duties;  and  Congress  is  authorized  to 
law  for  thit  cai^c  of  vacancies  in  the  office? 
sidmt  and  Vice-President.'  In  pursaance 
T,  it  has  bi.'1'n  enacted  that  in  the  event  of 
icp,  the  Prcfidcnt  of  the  Scna.te  pro  tempore. 

■  there  .should  be  no  sneh  Preeident  of  the 
till.'  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represvnta- 

■  time  being,  sliall  act  as  President  of  ihf 
e.-  niitil  the  vacaney  be  supplied. 
■iiee  of  a  refusal  to  aec-ept,  or  of  a  resijins- 
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offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  the  former 
Speaker  woDld  probably  be  deemed  the  person  upon 
wfaom  the  office  was  intended  to  devolve.  If  the  Vice- 
President  sncceed  to  the  office  of  President,  he  con- 
tinues in  it  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
the  President  was  elected.  If  both  offices  are  vacant, 
it  ia  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
measures  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  election  of 
a  President  Bnt  as  that  Act  was  passed  before  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  directing  the  Electors 
to  vote  separately  for  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  as  that  amendment  omitted,  perhaps  intentionally, 
to  provide  for  the  case,  a  Vice-President  cannot  be 
elected,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  until 
the  next  regular  period.* 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  precautions  to  prevent 
abuse  in  the  Executive  trust,  in  the  mode  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment,  io  the  limitation  of  bis  term  of 
office,  and  in  the  precise  and  definite  restrictions  on 
the  exercise  of  his  powers,  the  Constitution  provides 
that,  before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he 
shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  faithfully  to  execute 
the  same ;  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  renders 
him  amenable  to  justice  for  mal-administration.^  The 
President,  as  well  as  all  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  be  impeached,  as  we  have  seen,  for  treason, 
bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and, 
upon  conviction,  removed  from  office. 

'  Conit.  U.S.,  Art.II.  Secti.  6.  Amend.  XII.  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
io  his  Commentaries,  §§  14-77,  binta  a  doubt,  whetber  the  Act  in 
question  be  constitutional. 

»  Const.  U.  S.,  Art.  U.  Sect.  ii.  8,  and  Ibid.  Sect  iv. 
10 
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Till-  itiviiilnbility  of  tlie  Supreme  Magistral4?,  as  main- 
l;iiin-il  in  ihi-  English  law,  is  incompatible  with  (he 
lliiury  i>r  nitr  govern  me  lit,  an  well  as  with  the  principles 
III'  r  it'iliiitlvi-  Jiifilice;  aiul  if  neither  the  sense  of  dutv, 
llic  f.irii-  iif  public  opinion,  nor  the  transitory  nature  of 
hi.-,  power,  prove  stitliciuiit  to  secure  the  faithful  di?- 
cli;ii:.'r  III'  till-  I''xi'ciifivD  ofTiee, — if  a  President  of  the 
riiiicil  Sillies  will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to 
vii-hiii;  (111'  Coti.'^litiitiun  and  laws,  even  he,  as  easily 
and  its  priiirii>tly  as  any  subordinate  officer,  may  be 
arresleil  in  his  eourt^  by  an  impeachment 

l"oLi?ii!tiiiig  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority 
nfcerfsarily  incident  io  llie  station,  it  was  diflicult  to 
<-onstiiii!i'  ilic  iilliei.'  of  Presidrnf  so  as  to  render  it 
riiii:illy  snfi'   mid  i-lhiiciit,  by  ooiribining,  in   the  smii"- 
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LECTURE  V. 


OF  THE  JUDICIAL  POWER. 


Aa  the  personal  Becnrity  and  private  property  of 
every  individual  depend  on  the  wisdom,  stability,  and 
integrity  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Judicial  power 
interferes  more  directly  and  uniformly  than  either  of 
the  other  departments,  with  all  the  concerns  of  social 
and  private  life.  No  Government  can  be  complete  in 
its  form,  or  perfect  in  its  principles  of  organization, 
without  this  power.  To  make  taws  and  execute  them, 
are  the  respective  objects  of  the  other  two  departments, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  two  principal  operations  of  govern- 
ment. But  laws  cannot  be  fully  and  correctly  executed 
unless  there  be  a  power  in  the  State  to  expound  and 
apply  them.  This  power  being  auxiliary  to  the  Execu- 
tive authority,  partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  its  nature. 
Bot  its  office  is,  in  some  cases,  to  control  the  exercise 
of  Executive  power ;  and  those  acts  of  the  latter,  which 
are  judicially  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  or  unlaw- 
ful,  are  thereby  rendered  inoperative  and  void.  The 
Judicial  department  may  also  be  said  to  participate  in 
the  Legislative  power,  as  its  construction  of  Legislative 
acts  is  binding  and  conclusive ;  although  this  does  not 
prevent'  the  Legislature  from  repairing  defects,  or  ex- 
plaining ambiguities,  by  subsequent  laws  operating  on 
subsequent  cases. 
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A  higher  function,  moreover,  appertains  to  this  de- 
partment, under  a  written  Constitution,  founded  upon 
true  principles  of  representation,  and  establishing  a  just 
separation  of  the  three  branches  of  Government,  and 
that  is,  to  expound  the  Constitution,  and  thereby  test 
the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Executive  department,  in  all  cases  where 
the  question  as  to  their  construction  arises  in  a  suit  at 
law  or  in  equity.  Hence  the  more  imperious  and  abso- 
lute necessity  of  securing,  by  fundamental  provisions, 
the  independence  of  the  Judicial  power.  A  Constitu- 
tion which  omitted  to  establish  an  adequate  Judicial 
power,  could  not  successfully  be  carried  into  effect ;  and 
if,  instead  of  being  rendered  independent,  that  power 
be  united  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  departments,  or 
if  those  charged  with  its  administration  were  made 
dependent  on  either  of  them,  its  dignity  and  utility 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  Judicial  power  in  every  government  must  be 
coextensive  with  the  power  of  legislation.  Were  there 
no  power  to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  enforce  the  laws, 
the  Government,  if  it  did  not  perish  by  its  own  weak- 
ness, would  be  corrupted  by  the  usurpation  of  new 
powers  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  subversion  of  public 
liberty.  But  the  Judicial  authority  cannot,  by  the  force 
of  language,  be  made  to  exceed  the  Legislative  power, 
for  such  excess  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  nature ; 
and  if,  by  express  terms,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  so  restricted  as  to  embrace  a  part  only  of  the  subjects 
of  actual  legislation,  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole  system  would,  in  proportion,  be  materially  im- 
paired. The  Constitution,  therefore,  establishes  the 
Judicial  power  as  a  substantive,  integral,  and  indepen- 
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dent  brapch  of  the  Government ;  and  tliis  was  the  more 
necessary,  from  the  extraordinary  compUcations  of  the 
anthority  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  several 
States,  resulting  anavoidably  firom  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  National 
Government  is*  accordingly  vested  "  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  snch  Inferior  Courts  as  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."^  A  Chief 
Justice  is  recognized  in  the  article  which  provides  that 
when  the  President  shall  be  impeached,  "  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice "  shall  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  the  existence  of 
other  Judges  is  contemplated  by  the  provision  which 
prescribes  the  manner  of  their  appointment  The  com- 
plete organization,  however,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  inferior  and  subordinate 
Courts,  is  provided  for  by  statute. 

In  the  surrey  which  I  propose  to  take  of  this  interests 
ing  and  important  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  shall  consider.  First,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  Secondly,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  its 
authority.  The  first  point  embraces  these  several  ob- 
jects, viz  :  The  mode  in  which  the  Judges  of  the  several 
Courts  of  the  United  States  are  appointed;  the  tenure 
by  which  ihey  hold  their  offices ;  the  provision  for  their 
support;  and  the  precautions  to  secure  their  responsU 
biHty. 

L  The  manner  in  which  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  constituted ;  and  1st.  As  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Judges  are  appointed. 

The  mode  of  appointing  public  officers,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  generally 

I  Conrt.  D.  S.,  Art  III.  Sect  i. 
10* 
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advantageous ;  and  it  seems  peculiarly  fit  and  proper 
with  respect  to  the  Judicial  department  The  just  and 
vigorous  investigation  and  punishment  of  every  species 
of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  compelling  every  man 
punctually  to  fulfil  his  contracts,  are  duties,  not,  certainly, 
of  the  most  popular  character,  although  their  faithful 
discharge  will  always  command  the  approbation  of  the 
candid  and  judicious.  The  fittest  men  would  probably 
possess  too  much  reserve,  and  too  much  severity  of 
morals,  to  secure  an  election  depending  on  universal 
suffrage;  nor  would  the  mode  of  appointment  by  a 
large  deliberative  assembly  be  entitled  to  unqualified 
approbation.  There  are  too  many  occasions,  and  too 
many  temptations  for  intrigue  and  the  operation  of 
party  prejudices,  and  too  much  scope  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  local  interests  to  permit  such  a  body  to  act,  in 
such  cases,  with  a  sufficiently  single  and  steady  regard 
for  the  public  welfare. 

2.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
Courts,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  This 
tenure,  as  a  standard  for  the  duration  and  continuance 
in  office  of  the  Judicial  Magistracy,  is  considered  by 
the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist,"  ^  as  "  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  modern  improvements  in  the  practice  of 
government.  In  a  Monarchy,  it  is  a  necessary  barrier 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Prince.  In  a  Republic,  it 
is  no  less  essential  as  a  defence  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers ;  and 
it  is  the  best  expedient  that  can  be  devised,  in  any 
Government,  to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws."     This  principle,  which  has 

^  No.  78,  hy  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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been  the  subject  of  mach  deserved  eulogy,  is  one  of 
the  many  benefits  derived  from  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers, where  the  Judges  anciently  held  their  seats  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  as  does  the  Chancellor  to 
this  day.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a  dangerous  influ- 
ence this  must  have  given  to  the  King  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  jastice  in  those  cases  where  the  claims  or 
pretensions  of  the  Government  were  made  to  bear  on 
the  rights  of  a  private  individual.  And,  although  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, — 
the  Court  in  which  jurisdiction  is  taken  of  all  matters 
relative  to  the  revenues  and  jwoperty  of  the  Crown, — 
were  created  during  good  behavior ;  and,  although  the 
commissions  of  the  other  Judges  were  made  so  to  run 
at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  it  still  remained  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  com- 
mission, until  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary  estab- 
lished the  commissions  of  all  the  Common  Law  Judges 
to  be  qttam  din  bene  se  gesserint.  The  excellence  of 
this  provision  has  recommended  its  adoptioa  by  other 
nations  of  Europe,  and  it  prevails  in  many  of  our  State 
Constitutions;  but  in  some,  under  modidcations  more 
or  less  extensive  and  injurious. 

Whoever  attentively  considers  the  diflerent  depart- 
ments of  power,  must  perceive  that  in  a  Government  in 
which  they  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  Judiciary, 
&om  the  nature  of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the 
least  dangerous  to  the  political  rights  secured  by  the 
■  Constitution,  because  it  will  have  the  least  capacity  to 
invade  or  injure  them.  The  Executive  power  not  only 
dispenses  the  honors,  but  wields  the  sword  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Legislature  not  only  holds  the  public 
purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the  righta  and 
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(liilii  -  nf  ivcry  oitizi-ii  nre  to  be  enjoyed  ond  rcgolated. 
IJiii  iln'  Juiliciiil  pmviT  has  no  command  over  the 
sMiTiI  IT  lln-  pnriic; — no  direction,  either  of  the  strength 
or  ilic  wi'iilili  of  the  society,  and  can  take  no  active 
n-^iiluruni  \vh;il soever.  It  hus  been  truly  and  cmphaii- 
(■[illy  J'iii.l  lo  havo  "  neither  force  nor  will,  but  raerek 
jin!4:rriciii  : " '  luui  even  for  the  practical  exercise  of  this 
fainlty,  it  Tunst  di'pend  on  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  l'<\i-<ii(ive  arm.  This  view  of  the  subject  ahow^ 
in  till-  iir^t  place,  that  the  Judicial  is,  beyond  all  com- 
p;iriM'ii.  the  weakest  of  the  thn^e  departments  of  pow-er: 
lh:it  il  i-iiri  never  attack,  with  success,  either  of  the 
iitliers;  and  tliiit  all  porfsihle  care  is  required  to  defem! 
it  Criiiii  ;irfa.-ks  hy  thetii.  It  also  s'hows  that,  althoiiiiti 
iiuliiicliKil  iiii|irrs.-^ii)[i  tnny.  now  and  then,  proceed  frcffli 
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men  for  the  bench,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
fixed  support,  are  induced  to  relinquish  the  lucrative 
potsuit  of  theii  practice  at  the  bar,  for  the  duties  of  a 
more  important  and  honorable  station.  The  ConstitQ- 
tioa  declares,  on  this  subject,  that  all  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  "  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their 
serriceB,  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  ofGce  ; " '  and  this  provision 
was  considered  an  improvement  upon  the  previously 
existing  Constitutions  of  the  States.  It  was  ordained 
in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  that  permanent 
and  honorable  salaries  should  be  established  by  law  for 
the  Judges.  Sat  this  was  not  sufficiently  precise  and 
definite,  and  the  more  certain  provision  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  been  wisely  foUowed  in  the  subse- 
quent Constitutions  of  several  of  the  individual  States. 
The  complete  and  perfect  independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary is  peculiarly  requisite  in  a  limited  Constitution 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  contains  certain 
specific  restrictions  upon  the  Legislative  authority  both 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  "  Congress  shall  pass  no  biUs  of  attainder, 
or  ex  post  facto  law,"  and  that  "  no  State  shall  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  pass  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."  Limitations  of  neither  of 
these  kinds  can  he  preserved  in  practice  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice; and  it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  principle  of  our 
Government,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter,  that 
the  Acts  both  of  the  Federal  and  State  Le^slatures 
are  subject  to  the  severe  scrutiny  and  impartial  inter- 

1  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  UL  Sect  i. 
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pretatJon  of  tribunals  who  are  boand  to  rcgan)  the 
Coiiatitution  as  th«  |mnitiiuuiit  law,  and  tlie  highest 
evideiice  of  the  will  of  the  Pt-ople ;  and,  con^^jqueiitljTi 
to  declare  void  all  acts  contrary  to  ita  tenor.  Without 
this  power,  not  only  all  the  liinitittions  and  restrictioas 
such  as  I  have  specified,  but  all  the  reMTvatJODS  of 
rights  and  privileges,  either  to  the  si'vi-ral  Stabs,  or 
their  individual  citizens,  would  be  ineffectual  and  nu- 
gatory. 

4.  But  while  the  Constitation  has  thus  rendered  tte  1 
Federal   Courta  independent  of  undue  iulluenc«  from  ' 
the  other  departments  of  the  Oovemment,  it  has  adopted 
a  precaution  for  their  rcxpansihilily,  by  rendering  them 
amenable  for  any  corrupt  violation  of  their  trust ;  and 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States  may  be  held  to  answer 
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similar  to  that  in  the  first  Constitution  of  New  York, 
which  limited  the  duration  of  the  highest  Judicial 
officers  to  the  age  of  sixty  years,  was  also  complained 
of  as  an  omission  in  the  Federal  Constitution ;  but  it 
was  admirably  replied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,^ —  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  illustrious  defenders  of  that  instrument, 
that ''  in  a  Republic  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent,  and 
pensions  not  expedient,  the  dismission  of  men  from 
stations  in  which  they  have  served  their  country  long 
and  usefully, —  on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence, 
and  from  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  resort  to  any 
other  occupation,  should  have  some  better  apology  to 
humanity  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  imaginary  danger 
of  a  superannuated  bench." 

11.  The  Federal  Judiciary  being  established,  as  I 
have  explained,  on  principles  essential  to  maintain  that 
department  in  a  proper  state  of  independence,  and  to 
secure  a  pure  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  law, 
the  Constitution  proceeds  to  designate  the  objects  of  its 
jurisdiction.  It  extends  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Union 
to  all  cases  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  the  ConstU 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made 
under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors^ 
other  public  Ministers,  and  Consuls ;  ^  to  all  cases  of 
Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction  /  ^  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party  ;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more   States;   between  a  State  when 

1  In  **  The  Federalist,"  No.  70. 

9  A  State  Court  cannot  claim  jurisdiction  of  civil  suits  against 
foreign  Consuls.     7  Peters,  276. 

3  But  the  grant  of  this  jurisdiction  does  not  take  away  the  authority 
of  the  several  States  to  regulate  their  fisheries,  and  punish  those  who 
\iolate  such  regulations.    4  Washington  C,  C.  388. 
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III  lifh^ns  of  another  Sfl/e ;  between  cifizeiu 
If  f'ttitr,  i/miititt^  lands  vmler  grants  from 
'fiilr.i ;  (ind  to  cinitrovcrsies  between  cithem 
lil'il   IStatiS,  and  foreign   States,   eilizent,  or 


II  of  uiif  Stnte  having  title  to  lands  in  another, 
\<  iioi  <ii-;iKlcil  from  suing  for  (hose  lands  in  the  Courts 
cif  ilii'  rniliii  Siaica  by  tlii;  fact  that  he  derives  his 
liilc  IriitiL  :i  citi/i'n  (if  tho  Stale  in  whieh  the  lands  lie.^ 
Ami  if  ill''  iinilniversy  is  founded  on  contlieting  grant? 
ul'  (lilliicTii  Stiiti's,  the  Judicial  powpr  of  the  Fedetal 
Cuitris  I'xiiiiils  to  llie  casc.^  A  citizen  of  one  State 
liiis  :i  riiilil  10  sue  u]i"ti  llii'  IhiiuI  of  a  ShcrilTof  niiothiT, 
and  1.1  tiT-r  ilii-  ii:iiin'  iif  iheCiovcrnor  to  whom  the  biind 
liniii,'ii    llii-   narlir,-^  to  thir  bond,  the  Siieriti'. 
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foreign  State.  The  States,  however,  were  not  willing 
to  be  anaigned  as  defendants  before  the  Federal  Coorta, 
at  the  instance  of  private  persons ;  —  and  it  was  subse- 
quently declared  by  an  Amendment,  that  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  of  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State.' 

The  object  of  this  Amendment  was  to  inhibit  the 
commencement  or  prosecution  of  a  suit  against  a  State 
by  the  citizens  of  another  State,  or  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power.  Where  the  record  of  a  judgment  ob- 
tained by  a  State,  in  its  own  courts,  against  an  indi- 
vidual,  is  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  writ  of  error,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  question  — "Whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  or  a  law  of  Congress,  and  not 
for  t^e  piupose  of  asserting  a  claim  or  demand  against 
the  State,  it  is  not  embraced  by  the  prohibition  of  this 
Amendment.  For  a  writ  of  error  is  only  in  the  natnre 
of  a  suit  or  action  where  the  object  is  to  restore  the 
possession  of  something  withheld  from  the  party  obtain- 
ing it,  and  not  where  its  operation  is  wholly  defensive.^ 

A  motion  to  dismiss  a  cause  pending  in  a  Court  of 
the  United  States,  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  may  be 
made  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  not  analo- 
gous to  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Law, 
or  Equity,  in  England,  where  the  Superior  Courts  have 
a  general  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within  the  realm, 

I  Ameodmenti  Const  V-  S.,  XI. 
»  a  Wheat.  364 ;  6  Cimd.  Rep.  90. 
11 
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ill!  iHTiscji  of  action  between  them.  The  rule  pre- 
lit:  th'Ti,  in  reference  to  a  Court  of  general  jnrigdii> 

is,  tli:ii  a  party  claiming  exemption  from  its  proceM, 
:  pii  lun  the  reason  by  a  special  plea  in  abateraeal. 

:^liii\v  iliiit  some  inferior  Court  of  Law  or  Equitr 
ixilusivc  cognizance  of  the  case;    otherwiae,  the 

fu'T  t'l'urt  must  proceed  in  virtue  of  its  genefal 
lictioii;  liiu  as  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
)1'  ;i  s|i.(iiil  and  limited  original  jurisdiction,  ihetr 
ti  miisi  bo  conrined  to  the  particular  cases,  contio- 
I's,  iuiii  partifii,  over  which  the  Constitution  and 

liavc  authorized  them  to  act, —  any  proceeding 
out  the  limits  pre^'cribcd,  is  coram  «<>«  _/*M(/iV-e,  ami 

iiiiicin  a  iHillity  ;  und  wliercver  the  want  of  jxiwer 
jccli'd  til  by  a  party,  or  i^  ajiparetit  to  ihc  Coun,  ii 
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Government  It  may  be  profitable,  however,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  view  this  branch  of  our  Bobject 
somewhat  in  detail,  in  particular  reference  to  questions 
arising  under  the  Constitution  arid  laws  of  the  Vhited 
Slates. 

The  fitness  of  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  to  cases  arising  under  the  QmstUution,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  arising  under  the  laws  passed 
in  virtue  of  its  authority,  results  from  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  a  constitutional  method  of  giving  efficacy  to 
those  provisions  of  the  national  compact  which  neither 
require  nor  admit  of  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  national 
legislature  to  sanction  or  enforce  them.  What,  indeed, 
would  avail  the  restrictions  on  the  States,  without  some 
constitutional  mode  of  compelling  their  observance? 
The  individual  States  are  prohibited,  for  instance,  from 
the  performance  of  a  variety  of  acts,  some  of  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  objects  and  interests  of  the 
Union,  and  others  with  the  principles  of  good  policy. 
The  imposition,  by  State  authority,  of  duties  on  im- 
ported articles,  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and  the 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  a  specimen  of  the  second. 
Now,  in  the  face  of  the  experience  afforded  under  the 
former  Confederation,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that 
such  prohibitions  would  be  scrupulously  regarded  with- 
out some  effectual  power  in  (he  General  Government 
to  restrain  or  correct  their  violation.  The  power  must 
be  either  a  direct  negative  on  the  State  laws  vested  in 
the  Executive  authority  of  the  Union,  (which,  indeed, 
was  proposed  as  the  alternative  in  the  General  Con- 
vention,) or  an  authority  in  the  Federal  Courts,  to 
overrule  such  laws  of  the  several  States  as  contravene 
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the  National  Constitation.'  The  latter  oacpedieot  vu 
preferffil  by  the  Convention,  and  was,  un^ncAtiooahlr, 
most  nr(T<-|iUiblc  to  thoir  comttilucota  ;  and  ihcm  b  no 
third  couri't^  tJtnt  <mn  br  imagiucd  sbon  of  the  toodcn 
bcrvay  of  nullification,  which  astiiimeti  a  power  iji  nnj 
one  Stale,  to  euitp^nd,  if  not  to  anbvcrt,  within  it*  uvu 
limit!!,  the  acta  and  0[>erulionH  of  every  depurtmrnt  ui 
the  Fedi^rul  Oovtrntnt-at,  although  every  other  number 
of  the  Union  admit  itieir  validity,  and  submit  Ui  fhai 
authority. 

As  to  extending  the  jariidictJou  of  the  Naticnal 
Courts  to  all  cases  arislug  under  the  laws  of  tbo  UnileJ 
States,  it  seema  impossible,  by  any  urgumenr  or  illns- 
trution,  to  render  iU  propriety  clearer  than  it  appean 
from  tlie  mere  statement  of  the  question.  If  there  be 
snch  thin?B  as  nnlilieal   fixtnmjt.  or  trnthn  in    !>»>   wwiuw 
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If  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  not  this  para- 
mount jarisdiction,  it  must  remain  without  control  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  States;  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  independent  judicatures,  with  final  jorisdictioa 
over  the  same  kind  of  causes,  arising  under  the  same 
laws,  would  present  a  monstrous  anomaly  in  judicial 
organization  and  procedure,  from  which  nothing  but 
contradiction  and  confusion  could  ensue. 

The  People  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  by  them,  "  any 
thing  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."'  CongreBS,  no  more  than 
the  State  Legislatures,  have  power  to  pass  laws  re- 
pugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  becaose  that 
Constitution  is  not  only  the  paramount,  but  also  the  fu»- 
damental  law  ;  and  those  laws,  only,  which  are  passed 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  are  declared  to  be 
supreme  in  reference  to  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of 
the  several  States.  Every  act,  therefore,  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  every  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  any  State,  which  is  repugnant  tct  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  necessarily  void. 
This  we  must  regard  as  a  clear  and  settled  principle 
of  our  National  Jurisprudence, — unalterable  by  any 
authority  but  that  from  which  the  National  compact  is 
derived ;  and  not  liable  to  any  change,  even  by  that 
authority,  except  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  instru- 
ment  itself.  Now,  as  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Union 
is  declared  to  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 

1  Const.  0.  8.,  Art.  Vt  8. 
11' 
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Constitution,  to  tliat  power  it  must  necessarily  belong, 
in  cases  where  the  question  is  judicially  presented  for 
decision,  to  determine  what  is  the  Supreme  Law  ;  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  must  be 
final  and  condusive,  because  the  Constitution  invests 
that  tribunal  with  the  power  to  decide,  and  gives  no 
appeal  from  its  decision.  If  an  Act  of  Congress  be 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  ipso  facto  void  ;  and 
the  Courts  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty  so  to 
declare  it  But  if  it  admit  of  two  interpretations,  one 
of  which  brings  it  within,  and  the  other  presses  it  be- 
yond the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Courts  to  adopt  the  former  construction, 
because  a  presumption  ought  never  to  be  indulged  that 
Congress  meant  to  exercise  or  usurp  any  unconstitu- 
tional authority.  Nor  will  the  Courts  ever  pronounce 
an  Act  of  Congress  void,  except  in  a  very  clear  caseJ 

I  For  cases,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Courts,  in  which  Acts 
of  Congress  and  State  Constitutions  and  laws  have  been  declared  Yoid 
as  against  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  see 
2  Peters,  522 ;  12  Wheat,  270 ;  8  DaU,  809 ;  4  Ihid,  18 ;  6  OancA,  128  ; 
CharU,  175;  Ibid.  285 ;  Walker,  146;  1  Blackf,  206 ;  1  Breese,  209; 
lUd,  70 ;  2  Porter,  808 ;  1  Marsh,  290 ;  2  Litt,  90  ;  Pr,  Dee,  64 ;  Ibid. 
89  ;  4  Monr,  43 ;   1  Hayw,  28  ;  Ibid,  272;  Cooke,  217  ;   4  Yerg,  202  ; 

9  Ibid,  490  ;  1  Rep.  Const,  C,  267 ;  8  Desauss,  476  ;  1  McCord^  288  ; 
Harper,  885 ;  1  Car,  Law  Rep,  246  ;  1  Murphy,  58 ;  6  Rand.  245  ; 
1  Virg.  Cas,20\  1  £mn.491;  5i6u/.855;  2  Yeates,4.^Z\  2  PennsyL 
184;  8  Serg,  ^  Raw,  169;  19  Johns.  Rep, 5S',  1  Cowen,  550;  1  Soutk, 
192  ;  2  Ibid,  466  ;  1  liar,  ^  J.  286 ;  7  GiU  ^  Johns,  7  ;    1  Ibid.  468; 

10  Conn.  522;  4  Ibid.  225;  8  Verm.  507;  1  CAtp.  287;  Ibid.  257; 
1  Aick.  814;  8  N.  H.  478;  4  Ibid.  16;  7  Ibid.  65;  8  Greenl.  826^ 
4   Ibid.  140;  6  Ibid.  412;  Ibid.  112;  9  Ibid.  60;  2  Fairf.  118;  II- 
Mass.  896 ;  15  Ibid.  447 ;  7  Pick.  460  ;  18  Ibid.  60.     So  also  Statute^ 
which  violate  the  plain  and  obvious  principles  of  common  right,  am 
common  reason,  have  been  declared  by  the  Courts  to  be  null  an< 
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Some  perplexity,  indeed,  existed  at  first,  in  regard  to 
the  lights  of  Courts  of  Justice  to  pronounce  Legislative 
acts  void  on  the  ground  of  their  repugnancy  to  the 
Constitution.  It  arose  fi-om  apprehension  that  the  doc- 
trine would  estabhsh  a  superiority  of  the  Judicial,  over 
the  Legislative  power ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous cases  above  referred  to  in  support  of  the  principle, 
difficulties,  at  least,  if  not  doubts  on  this  subject,  have 
been  since  revived  in  some  of  the  States,  and  among 
a  particular  class  of  politicians.  The  question,  there- 
fore, having  of  late  assumed  great  practical  importance, 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  affirmative 
was  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  ihe 
statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  dis- 
advantageous or  misplaced,  especially  as  it  exhibits  a 
contemporaneous  construction  of  that  part  of  the  instru- 
ment of  the  highest  authority. 

"  There  is  no  position,"  say  the  illustrious  authors  of 
"The  Federalist,"  "which  depends  on  clearer  princi- 
ples, than  that  every  act  of  a  delegated  authority  con- 
trary to  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised,  is 
void."  1  No  Legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  which  is  the  commission  whence  every 
department  of  the  Government  derives  its  authority 
from  the  People,  can  be  vaUd.  To  deny  this,  would  be 
to  affirm  that  the  deputy  is  superior  to  his  principal ; 
that  the  servant  is  above  his  master ;  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  People  are  greater  than  the  People  them- 
selves ;  and  that  persons  acting  in  virtue  of  a  delegated 
authority,  may  not  only  assume  what  their  powers  do 

vmd.     1  Bay,  96.     Balaea  i  DOl.  S9i;  I  Bald.74;  I  Har.^  J.ii9; 
t  Rawle,  374. 

1  No.  78,  by  Mr.  I 
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not  authorize,  bnl  what  tlii-y  vxprctuly  forbid.  If  it  be 
alli'gf^tl  that  LDgjtdativc  bodies  are  tbf>m»clves  the  can- 
Btitiitional  judged  of  thoir  own  powers  and  that  their 
own  construction  of  thtim  is  conclnsiTo  apoii  the  other 
deiJiirtmpiits  of  the  Government,  it  raay  be  aoswered 
that  tiiis  cannot  be  the  natural  preiiiimption,  where  ii  b 
not  to  be  collected  from  fhc  partjcular  provisions  of  the 
fundamental  compact.  Without  such  express  proviaoa, 
it  ia  not  to  be  intended  lo  enable  the  rpprrscntatirw  of 
the  People  to  Bubstltutc  their  own  will  in  the  place  of 
that  of  their  constituents ;  it  ia  far  more  rational  to 
conclude  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  were,  equally  with 
the  other  departments,  intended  to  represent  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  People,  in  a  coordinate  and  indepcndcnl 
one ;  and  in  that  capacity,  to  act  as  an  intermediate 
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in  the  statute-book,  stands  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
People  declared  in  the  Constitutioii,  the  Judges  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  and 
ought  to  regulate  their  de<^ions  by  that  fundamental 
law  over  which  the  Legislature  has  no  control,  rather 
than  by  those  which  it  may,  at  any  time,  alter  or  repeal, 
and  which  derive  their  validity  and  effect  &om  the 
Constitution  alone.  It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  under  the  pretence  of  a  repug- 
nancy  between  a  law  and  the  Constitution,  may  substi- 
tute their  own  pleasure  instead  of  the  constitutional 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  for  this  supposition  not 
only*  involves  a  petition  of  the  question,  but  might  as 
well  happen  in  the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes, 
or  upon  every  separate  adjudication  upon  the  same 
statute.  The  Courts  are  bound  to  declare  the  meaning 
of  the  law ;  and,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  exercise 
will  instead  o(  judgment,  the  consequence  in  the  one 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  would  be  the  substitution 
of  their  own  pleasure  in  lieu  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature.  The  objection  therefore,  if  it  proved  any 
thing,  would  prove  that  there  should  be  no  Judges 
distinct  from  the  Legislative  body.  But  the  danger  of 
intrusting  Judicial  and  Le^slative  powers  in  the  same 
hands  has  already  been  pointed  out;  and  it  has  been 
shown,  I  think,  that  the  object  of  their  separation  was 
not  only  to  create  a  distinct  and  independent  body  to 
expound  the  laws,  but  also  to  erect  a  bulwark  to  defend 
a  Constitution,  limited  in  its  powers,  against  Legislative 
encroachments  or  Executive  usurpation,  while  it  was 
itself  restrained  within  its  proper  bounds  by  correspond- 
ing checks,  in  the  hands  of  the  other  departments,  or 
inherent  in  its  own  constitution. 
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The  design  of  this  ^'paration  of  the  Jiidicini  power 
from  the  other  departments,  and  of  the  ]jrccnution«  foi 
maintaining  ita  independence,  was,  moreover,  to  aifoid 
protection  to  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  exeroJx 
of  its  acknowledged  powers,  against  the  inroads  or 
influenee  of  the  State  Bovcrelgnties ;  and  all  the  te- 
qoircment!!  and  illustrationB  adduced  in  BUpport  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Federal  Courts,  in  the  ordinary 
admin iatral ion  of  their  authority,  to  declare  void  tho»e 
acta  of  Congress  which,  in  their  judgment,  are  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution,  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  to  establish  a  more  extensive  power  in 
regard  to  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments. We  have  seen  that  the  People  of  the  several 
States,  in  their  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
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criminal  offencea.'  Congress,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1825, 
provided  that  all  crimes  committed  in  places  within  the 
exclasive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
not  defined  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  pnnished  in  the  same  manner  as  such  crimes  were 
punished  by  the  laws  of  the  particniar  States  where 
they  were  committed.  This  Act  is  held  to  be  limited 
to  the  laws  of  the  several  States  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment.  An  offence,  therefore,  neither 
against  the  Common  Law,  nor  against  any  State 
statute  in  force  at  the  time  the  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  cannot  be  punished  in  the  Federal  Courts  in 
virtue  of  that  Act.'  Neither  can  an  offence  against  a 
temporary  statute  be  punished  in  those  Courts,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Act,  unless  a  particular  provision 
be  made  by  law  for  that  purpose.' 

I   7   Craneh,  e3;  I  Whtal.  416;  3   Ibvl.  836;  2   Cond.  %>.  405  ; 

S  Ibid.  585-590. 
a  6  Peters,  141. 
3  7  Wheat.  351 ;  6  Craneh,  208 ;  2  Cond.  Rep.  346  ;  6  Ibid.  343. 
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LECTURE    VI. 
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;    IlISTRIBIITION    OF  THE   JUDICIAL    TOWEB    ASIORH 
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FBDEBAL   COtJBTfl. 

We  now  proceed 
Federal  jurisdiction 
several  Courts,  cither 
of  Congress  carrying 
It   may  be   observed 

to  ascertain  in  what  mannPT  the    j 
has  been   distributed    among  the 

by  the  Constitution,  or  the  Acts 
■  the  system  into  complete  effect. 

generally,  that  the  disposition  of 
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where  a  partictUar  authority  is  granted  to  the  Union, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  like  authority  is  prohibited  to  the 
States,  or  in  the  case  where  an  authority  ia  granted  to 
the  Union,  with  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  States 
would  be  incompatible.  A  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
the  State  Courts  was  admitted  in  all  Buch  cases;  bat 
this  doctrine  is  applicable  only  to  those  descriptions 
of  causes  of  which  the  State  Courts  had  previous 
c<^;nizance,  and  not  to  cases  growing  out  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

Congress,  in  the  conrBe  of  its  legislation,  may  commit 
the  decision  of  cases  arising  under  its  own  laws,  to  the 
Federal  Courts  exclusively ;  but  uidess  the  State  Courts 
were  expressly  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  they 
would,  of  course,  take  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth,  under  the 
qualifications  mentioned.  And  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  it  was  asserted  and  maintained  by  its 
ablest  commentators,  that  in  all  cases  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  and  that,  without  such  appeal, 
the  concnrrent  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts  in  mat- 
ters of  National  concern,  would  be  inadmissible,  because, 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  authority 
and  efficiency  of  the  National  Government.  The  prac- 
tice of  that  Government  has  been  conformable  to  this 
doctrine ;  and  the  exclusive  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Courts  by  the  Acts  of  Con* 
gresa,  are  dearly  distinguished  and  marked  in  corre- 
spondence with  it 

It  is,  nevertheless,  manifest,  that  the  Judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  may,  in  all  cases  which  it  compre- 
hends, be  made  exclusive  of   State  authority,  at  the 
18  . 
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election  of  Congrfi«i».     Hence,  the  concurrent  jnriwlic  1 
tion  of  thr  Stat*  irUmnals  depends  iiltogettier  upon  tl» 
pleasure  of   the   Nutional    Legislature,  and   whenffver 
CongTPss  thinks  proper,  it  m»y  be  revoked  and  cxtin- 
^[uished  in   eviTy  caae  which   can  conatitctionnDy  be 
made  cogniitablG  lii  the  Nutional  Courts ;  lint  withoat 
an  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  State  Coorte 
retain  a  concurrent  joriaidiction  in  all  caaes  of  wliiuti, 
previous  to  the  Federal  Conetitittiuri,  thry  possessed  the 
jurisdiction.     Bat   Acta  of  CongTc^ea   giving  the  Slate 
Courts  jurisdiction  of  suits  on  the  penal  laws  of  the    I 
United  States,  have  in  some  of  the  States  been  declared    I 
uneonstitutional ; '  although  it  is  admitted  that  a  Htnit^ 
magistrate  may  commit  for  farther  ejiamination  touch- 
ing a  crime  against  the  United  Stales.* 
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appellate,  has  been  disposed  of,  either  by  the  ConBtita- 
tion  itseli^  or  by  Act  of  Congiess,  we  must  leriew,  as 
we  proposed,  the  various  Courts  established  by  the  obc^ 
or  ordained  by  the  other. 

L  The  Supreme  Covbt  of  the  Umtbd  SrATsa, 
although  created  by  the  Constitution,  received  its  or- 
ganization from  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  and  the 
several  supplementary  statutes  which  have  at  different 
times,  subsequently,  been  passed  in  relation  to  it.  The 
Constitution  bad  merely  declared  that  there  should  be 
a  Supreme  Court,  with  certain  original  and  appellate 
powers ;  it  is  only  to  be  implied  from  that  instrument 
that  "  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  "  should 
preside  in  it,  with  other  Judges  to  be  associated  with 
him.'  By  the  existing  Act  of  Congress,  it  consists  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  eight  associate  Judges,  any  five 
of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  It  holds  one  term  annu- 
ally, at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  in  January ;  and  although  the 
presence  of  five  Judges  is  required  for  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Court,  yet  any  one  or  more  of  them  may 
make  all  necessary  orders  in  a  suit,  preparatory  to  the 
hearing  or  trial ;  and  it  is  made  the  special  duty  of  the 
Chief  Justice  to  attend  at  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  annually,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  by  the  Constitution,  exclu- 
sive original  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  of  a  civil 
nature,  where  a  State  can  be  made  a  party,  except  In 
suits  by  a  State  against  one  or  more  of  its  citizens,  or 
against  citizens  of  other  States,  or  against  aliens ;  in 
which  cases  it  has  original  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

1  Court.  U.  &,Art.m.SMt.n.  1. 
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It  has,  also,  exclusivelj/  such  jurisdiction  of  suits  or 
proceedings  against  ambassadors,  or  other  public  minis- 
ters, or  thei^"  domestics,  as  a  Court  of  Law  can  exercise 
consistently  with  the  Law  of  Nations;  original^  but 
not  exclusive  jurisdiction*of  all  suits  brought  by  ambas- 
sadors, or  other  public  ministers,  or  in  which  a  Consul 
or  Vice-Consul  may  be  a  party.* 

If  a  foreign  Minister,  or  Consul,  sued  in  a  State 
Court,  omit  to  plead  his  privilege  of  exemption,  and 
afterwards,  upon  removing  the  suit  from  an  inferior  to 
a  higher  Court,  he  claims  the  privilege,  such  omission 
is  not  a  waiver  of  it.  Were  it  viewed  only  as  a  per- 
sonal privilege,  there  might  be  grounds  for  an  opposite 
conclusion  ;  but  it  cannot  be  so  considered.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Country  or  Government  which  the  Min- 
ister or  Consul  represents.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
foreign  Ministers  are  viewed  by  the  Law  of  Nations ; 
and  our  Constitution  and  laws  seem  to  regard  Consuls 
in  the  same  light  in  this  respect^ 

The  Constitution  also  confers  on  the  Supreme  Court 
an  appellate  jurisdiction,  under  such  exceptions  or  regu- 
lations as  Congress  may  prescribe;  and  by  the  first 
Judiciary  Act,^  it  is  declared  that  appeals  shall  lie  to 
this  Court  from  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  highest  Courts  of  the 
several  States.  Final  judgments  and  decrees  in  civil 
actions,  and  suits  in  Equity  in  the  Circuit  Courts, 
whether  brought  there  by  original  process,  or  removed 
thither  from  the   State  Courts,  or  by  appeal  from  the 

1  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  III.  Sect  ii.  2. 

»  7  Peters  J  276. 

3  Passed  Sept  24, 17S9. 
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District  Courts  of  the  United  States, —  where  the  mat- 
ter in  diepate  exceeds  a  specified  stun,  may  be  reexam- 
ined, and  reversed  or  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court ; 
and  final  judgments  or  decrees  of  the  Circoit  Courts,  in 
cases  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  jurisdiction, — and  ia 
questions  of  prize  or  no  prize,  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  the  same  amount,  may  be  reviewed  on 
appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  in  these  cases,  new 
evidence  is  admitted  on  the  appeal,  conformably  with 
the  general  doctrines  and  usages  of  appellate  Courts  of 
Admiralty.'  So,  also,  a  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
highest  Court  of  Law  or  Equity  in  a  State,  may  be 
brought  up  on  the  allegation  of  error  in  point  of  law, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — if  the 
validity  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  or  of  an 
authority  exercised  under  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  was  drawn  in  qnestion  in  the  Stete  Court,  and 
the  decision  was  against  that  validity ;  or  if  the  validity 
of  any  Stete  law  or  authority  was  drawn  in  question 
on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the  Ccmstitution, 
taws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
was  in  favor  of  its  validity ;  or  if  the  constraction  of 
any  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statate 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  commission  held  undet 
them,  was  drawn  in  qnestion,  and  the  decision  was 
against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption  especially 
claimed  under  the  authority  of  the  Union.*  Upon  these 
appeals  &om  the  decision  of  a  Stete  Court,  however, 
no  other  error  can  be  assigned,  (x  regarded  in  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  than  such  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
record,  and  immediately  respects  the  question  of  the 

1  7  Cnmeh,  107 ;  S  Gmd.  £ep.  484. 
12' 
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validity,  or  construction  of  the  Constitation,  treatiea 
statutes,  commissions,  or  authority  in  dispute.* 

1.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  that  cognizance  which  it  takes  of  causes  in  theii 
initiatory  proceedings,  is,  as  may  have  been  perceived, 
of  a  very  limited  character.  It  is  confined  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  those  cases  which  affect  ambassadors,  and 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  State  can  be  made  a  party ;  and  it  has  been  made  a 
question  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  was  intended 
to  be  exclusive  of  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  State  tribunals.  The  Act  of  1789, 
seems  to  have  considered  it  competent  for  Congress  to 
vest  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  above  specified  cases, 
in  other  Courts  than  the  Supreme  Court ;  for  it  gives  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  some  of  them  to  the  Circuit 
Courts  ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  word  "  original," 
was  not  here  to  be  taken  to  imply  exclusive  cognizance 
of  the  cases  enumerated.^  But  an  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  another  case,  goes  far  towards  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  that 
Court,  in  all  these  cases  of  original  jurisdiction;  and 
although  this  last  decision  was  subsequently  considered 
as  shaking  the  first,  yet  the  question  was  after\\'^rds  left 
in  doubt  by  the  Court,  and  a  decision  upon  it  purposely 
waived.^ 

Admitting?  then,  that  this  original  jurisdiction  can  be 
shared  by  other  Courts,  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  cannot  be  enlarged ;  and  that 

»  4  Wheat.  311 ;  4  Cond.  Rep.  465. 

a  2  Doll.  297. 

3  1  Cranchj  177;  6  Serg.  jr  2Jawfe,545;  11  Wheat.  467. 
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the  Supreme  Court  cannot  be  Invested  with  an  original 
jurisdiction  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  cases  other  than 
those  described  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  no 
authority  to  give  it  original  jurisdiction,  where  the  Con- 
etitntion  has  declared  that  it  shall  be  appellate,  nor 
appellate  where  the  Conatitntion  has  declared  it  shall 
be  originaL'  Nor  can  Congress  impose  upon  Judicial 
officers,  duties  not  strictly  of  a  Judicial  character.' 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Supreme  Court  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  those  cases  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  a  party,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  it  must  be  a  case  in  which  a  State  is  either 
nominally  or  substaatially  the  party,  and  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  State  may  be  consequentially  affected." 
But  although  a  State  cannot  be  made  a  defendaot,  a 
suit  may  be  maintained  against  its  officers  and  agents 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  law  granting  a  fran- 
chise. Jurisdiction  is  neither  given  nor  taken  away  by 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  concerned  in  interest, 
but  of  those  named  in  the  record;  consequently,  the 
operation  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  afTect- 
ing  the  question  is  limited  to  those  suits  in  which  a 
State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  For  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Courts  is  not  ousted  by  any  incidental  or 
consequential  interest  which  a  State  may  have  in  the 
decision.  Unless,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  State  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  inspection  of  the  record,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  a  party,  the  Constitution  has 
given  no  rule  by  which  this  interest  is  to  be  measured. 
If  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  were  required  to  fix 
a  test  or  standard,  the  curious  anomaly  would  be  pre- 

>  1  CVwicA,  187.  ■  S  DaiL  409.  >  3  Ibid.  411. 
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sented  of  a  Court  examining  the  whole  testimony  in  the 
cause, — inquiring  into,  and  deciding  upon  the  State's 
interest,  without  having,  it  may  be,  any  jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  K  the  authority  of  the  English  decisions 
were  to  determine  the  question,  it  is  believed  that  no 
case  can  be  adduced  from  the  English  books  where  any 
person  has  been  considered  a  party  to  a  suit,  who  was 
not  a  party  to  the  record.  Where  a  State  is  not  a 
party  to  the  record,  and  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  over 
those  who  are,  the  true  question  is  not  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  it 
ought  to  make  a  decree  against  the  parties  defendant, 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having  a  real 
interest,  or  as  being  only  nominal  parties ;  and,  where 
there  is  a  personal  responsibility  which  might  be  en- 
forced by  an  action,  the  parties  must  certainly  have  a 
real  interest  at  stake.^ 

And  although  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Union  ex- 
tends to  controversies  between  a  State  and  foreign 
States,  citizens,  or  subjects,  and  the  Constitution  gives 
original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  yet  it  was  held  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  that  they  were 
not  a  foreign  nation,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution.2  They  were,  indeed,  considered  to  be  a  political 
community  or  State ;  and  have  been  uniformly  treated 
as  such  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
numerous  treaties  with  them  by  the  United  States 
recognize  them  as  a  people  capable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  of  peace   and  war;   as  being  responsible  in 

I  6  Wheat,  264  ;  5  Ootid.  Rep.  90. 
5  Peters^  1 ;  1  Cond.  Rep.  6. 
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theii  political  character  for  any  violation  of  their  en- 
gagements, or  any  aggressions  npon  our  citizens  by 
any  individnal  of  their  tribe ;  laws  have  been  enacted 
in  the  spirit  of  those  treaties,  and  the  Conrts  are  held 
to  be  bound  by  those  acts  of  the  Qovernment,  which 
have  thus  plainly  recognized  this  nation  of  Indiana  as 
a  State. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  regard  to  their 
connection  with  the  United  States,  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  relations  between  any  other  two  people  in 
the  world.  In  general,  nations  not  owing  a  common 
allegiance  are  foreign  to  each  other.  But  the  relation 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  cardinal  distinction.  The 
Cherokees  are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable, 
and,  until  that  controversy  arose,  an  unquestioned  right 
to  the  lands  they  occupied,  until  that  right  was  extin- 
guished by  voluntary  cession  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was,  nevertheless,  doubted  whether  they,  or 
any  of  the  tribes  residing  within  the  acknowledged 
boandaries  of  the  United  States,  conld  with  accuracy 
be  denominated  foreign  States.  They  may  more  cor- 
rectly be  called  domestic,  dependent  nations,  occupying 
a  territory  over  which  our  Government  asserts  a  right 
independent  of  their  will,  and  which  must  take  effect 
in  point  of  possession  when  their  right  of  occupancy 
ceases.  In  the  mean  time,  their  relation  to  the  United 
States  resembles  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian, — they 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  protection,  rely  on 
its  kindness,  and  appeal  to  its  sympathies,  for  the  relief 
of  their  wants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cherokees  sought  to 
restrain  the  State  of  Georgia,  within  whose  t^iitorial 
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limits  tlioir  lands  were  situate, —  litim  the  forcible  exer 
ciee   of  Legislative   power  over   them,  claiming   tb^ 
independoDce  as  a  at>])urute  and  miigfaboriiig  pcopief*_  - 
their  right  to  which  tbs  State  denied.     The  Court  h4W 
its  power  to  interpose  for  their  protectioti  to  b«,  at  lcu|^ 
doubtful;  but  intimated  that  the  mere  question  of  ri^  * 
might,  perhaps,  be   settled  in  a  proper  case  with   proper 
parties.     But  it  was  aslccd  on  that  occaRion,  to  do  more 
than  decide  the  title ;  it  was  called  on  to  ooiitrol  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  to  restrain  the  exerljon  of 
its  physical  force ;  aud  the  propriety  of  fiuch  uii  inter- 
position might  well  be  questioned,  as  it  savored  too 
much   of  the  exercise  of  poUtical  power  to  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Judicial  department;  and  it  refused 
to  interfere. 
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which  a  State  is  sned  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjecta  of  a  foreign  State.'  This  amend- 
ment, however,  does  not  affect  the  right  of  a  State  to 
assert,  as  a  plaintifi^  any  interest  it  may  have  in  a  sub- 
ject which  forms  a  matter  of  controversy.'  And  where 
a  State  is  not  necessarily  a  defendant,  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  its  title  to  property  in  the  possession  of  an 
individual  cannot  arrest  the  proceedings,  or  prevent  the 
Court  from  looking  into  the  suggestion,  and  examining 
the  validity  of  the  title.* 

It  was  once  made  a  question,  as  we  have  seen, 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
only  original  but  exclvsive,  in  cases  affectiDg  Ambassa- 
dors, and  other  public  Ministers,  and  Consuls,  according 
to  the  true  construction  pf  the  second  Section  of  the 
third  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  better  opinion 
seems  now  to  be  that  it  is.* 

Thus  much  for  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  We  now  proceed  to  that  which  is 
appellate. 

2.  It  is  the  appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  gives  to  it  its  greatest  dignity 
and  efficacy,  and  renders  it  a  constant  object  of  solici- 
tude and  attention  to  the  Government  and  People  of 
the  several  States.  We  have  seen  that,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  a  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  highest 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity  in  a  State,  may,  in  certain 
cases,  under  various  circumstances,  be  reviewed,  and 

»  fl  Craneh,  115;  S  Cond.  Rep.-202. 

•  Ibid. 

3  See  caKB  cited  above. 

*  11  Wheat.  467 ;  6  IbU.  26-t ;  6  Cond.  Rep.  8S4 ;  5  Ibid.  90 ;  2 

Daa.2ai. 
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reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Suproine  Court  of  the  TJoiOft. 
In  cases  of  reversal,  the  c-atiec  may  be  remanded  tu  tlie 
Stat«  Court  for  final  judgment,  to  be  rendered  in  uccotd- 
anee  with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Inboiul; 
or  that  Court  may,  nt  its  diseretion, —  if  the  caaae  hkre 
once  before  been  remanded, —  proceed  itself  tu  a  final 
decision,  and  award  execution  of  its  judgment  or  de- 
cree. Under  tliis  autliority,  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  if  the  highest  Court  in  a  State 
reverse  the  judgment  of  a  subordinate  Court,  and  on  an 
appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  highvr  Court  be,  in  its 
turn,  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  becomes  a  mere  nullity ;,  and  the  mandate  for 
execution  may  issue  directly  from  that  Court  to  Ibe 
inferior  State  Court.' 
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invalid  in  lelatiim  to  the  Court  of  J^ipeals, — vUefc 
conseqaently  dedined  obedieiice  to  the  m»nd«g  o(  ifce 
former.'  A  new  writ  trf"  exror  was  iwaided  opca  dn> 
refusal,  and  the  case  came  np  again  before  the  Sufgiue 
Coort,  as  a  case  in  wbidi  the  Comt  briow  drew  in 
question  and  denied  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  Conereas 
aathorizing  an  appeal  from  a  State  Coart.  In  the 
laminons  <^inion  deUreied  on  that  occaaoo.  br  the 
venerable  and  learned  Chief  Justice  ^»'»*"''  he  extr 
a  fnll,  argumentative,  and  cooclnsive  exposoon  of  t1« 
pow^ers  and  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Siiptetae  CoarC 
either  by  the  Constitution  or  the  Acts  of  Concicm 
upon  every  point  in  which  they  have  been  called  in 
qaestion. 

He  began  by  observing  that  the  JudkiaJ  power  of 
the  United  States  had  been  declared  by  the  CoonitQ. 
tion  to  extend  to  aU  cases  arising  imder  treatie*  made 
Quder  the  authtnity  of  the  United  States ;  which  was 
an  absolute  grant  of  jurisdictitm  in  those  cases ;  and 
that  it  was  competent  for  the  People  to  invest  the  Geo* 
era]  Government  with  that,  or  any  other  powers  vioch 
they  might  deem  necessary  and  proper,  as  well  as  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  the  exercise  of  any  powen 
which  in  their  (the  People's)  judgment,  were  incompati- 
ble with  the  objects  of  the  general  compact.  Congress 
was  bound  by  the  injnoctioDS  d  the  CoDStitDtioa  to 
create  inferior  Courts,  in  which  to  vest  all  that  Jndicaal 
jurisdiction  which  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  which  the  Sajveme  Comt  cannot  take 
other  than  appellate  cognizance.  The  whole  Judicial 
power  must,  at  all  times,  be  vested  either  in  an  original 

1  7  Chneft,MS. 
13 
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or  appellate  form,  ia  some  Courts  created  tinder  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  grant  of  the  Ju- 
dicial power  was  thus  declared  to  be  absolute ;  and  it 
was  held  to  be  imperative  upon  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  Judicial  power  was  granted  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  and 
not  already  given,  by  way  of  original  jurisdiction  to 
the  Supreme  Court 

This  eminent  and  statesmanlike  Judge  in  entering 
upon  his  examination  of  the  Judicial  power,  took  a 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  enumerated  cases, 
and  held  that  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  Ju- 
dicial power,  either  in  an  original  or  appellate  form, 
should  extend  absolutely  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of 
their  Government ;  to  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors, 
other  public  Ministers,  and  Consuls,  and  to  cUl  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  because  those 
cases  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union,  entered  into  the  public  policy,  and  affected  the 
national  rights,  and  the  law  and  comity  of  nations. 
The  original  or  the  appellate  jurisdiction  ought,  there- 
fore, in  these  cases,  to  be  commensurate  with  the  mis- 
chiefs and  policy  in  view.  But  in  respect  to  another 
class  of  cases,  the  Constitution  had  designedly  dropped 
the  word  "  a//,"  so  as  not  absolutely  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  all  controversies, 
but  merely  to  controversies  in  which  the  United  States 
were  a  party,  or  between  two  or  more  States,  or  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  or  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects,  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  qualify 
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the  jurisdiction,  original,  or  appellate,  in  each  manner 
as  public  policy  might  dictate.' 

But  whatever  weif^t  may  be  dne  to  this  distinction, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Judicial  power  was  unavoidably, 
in  some  instances,  exclusive  of  all  State  authority,  and 
in  all  others  might  be  made  so  at  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  The  Act  of  1789  assumed  that,  in  all  the 
cases  to  which  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extended,  Congress  might  rightfully  vest  exclusive  juris- 
diction  in  their  own  Courts.  The  criminal  and  admi- 
rally  jurisdiction  must  be  exclusive ;  and  it  is  only  in 
those  cases  where,  previously  to  the  Constitution,  the 
State  tribunals  possessed  jurisdiction  independently  of 
national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally 
exercise  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  But  unless  Congress 
bad  provided  a  rule  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  to  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  that 
Court  could  not  have  exercised  it;  and  where  such  rule 
has  been  provided  by  Congress,  the  Court  cannot  de- 
part firom  it' 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  Congress  may 
create  a  succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of 
which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  aa  original  juris- 
diction. The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction, 
being  by  the  Constitution  subject  to  snch  exceptions 

^  The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  ucertain  and  eUabliah  the 
bonnd&rieg  between  different  States.  For  although  the  Cotutitation 
doe*  not,  in  terms,  extend  the  Judicial  power  to  aU  controvenie* 
between  two  or  more  State*,  yet  it,  in  terms,  excludes  none,  whatever 
maj  be  their  nature  or  object 

"  2  Ptten,  667. 
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and  regiitatioos  as  Congrras  may  pivscribp,  it  renmned 
in  ila  diaeretion  to  provide  for  the  *-xcrci8e  of  tiie 
Judicial  power  in  all  the  varioat*  forma  of  appeal.  The 
right,  thi^rtifore,  of  removing  a  cause  from  a  State  Court 
by  a  defendant  entitled  to  try  his  right,  or  luaert  his 
privUi'ge  in  the  National  Fontm,  is,  in  fact,  the  exardn 
of  an  appellate  powtT,  as  that  power  may  exist  a*  well 
before  aif  after  judgment^— and  by  availing  himtelf  of 
it  at  an  early  stagt^  of  t)ie  proceeding,  tlio  dufendant  ii 
enabled  to  save  much  of  the  time,  and  nv»id  moch  of 
the  expense,  of  litigation.  Nor  is  the  right  limited  lo 
casps  pending  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  Hid 
it  been  so  limited,  it  would  necessarily  have  followed, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  tribunals  must  bare 
been  exclusive  of  the    State   Courts,  in    all  the  cases 
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fall  vitlun  the  Jadicial  cognizance  of  the  United  States. 
It  ia  clear  that  the  Constitotion  contemplated  that  eocli 
cases  would  not  only  arise  in  the  State  ConrtB,  in  the 
ordiaary  exercise  of  their  concurrent  jnriadictioi),  bat 
that  those  tribonals  would  inctdentally  take  cognizance 
of  qaestions  of  which  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  Union  extends  to  both  the  above 
Bpedfied  classes  of  cases,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  oon- 
seqnence,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  most,  and  does,  extend  to  every  case  within  the 
Federal  Judicial  power.  All  the  enumerated  cases  of 
Federal  cognizance  are  those  which  touch  ilie  safety, 
peace,  and  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  or  in  which  it 
may  be  [»resnmed  that  State  attachments,  (vejudicee, 
jealoosiea,  or  interests  might  sometdmea  obstruct  or 
control  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  To  all 
such  cases  the  appellate  power  is  applied  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  policy  and  wisdom ;  and  ttiis  is  requisite 
to  fulfil  e£kctnally  the  great  and  beneficial  ends  of  the 
Constitution;  and,  especially  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
power  of  deciding  in  all  cases  of  conflict  between  tjie 
several  States,  or  collision  between  powers  claimed  by 
a  State,  and  those  claimed  by  the  General  GoTemment; 
and  especially  to  maintain  the  declared  su[x«macy  of 
the  Constitution,  Laws,  and  Treaties  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  respective 
Stetes.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  was,  moreover, 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  uniformity  of  decision 
throughout  the  Union,  upon  all  subjecte  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution ;  and  to  prevent  the  miscbie& 
of  opposite  constructions  and  contradictory  decisions  in 
the  several  States  on  these  points  of  general  concern. 
13' 
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The  apfwUate  power  of  the  Federal  Jadiciary  over 
the  State  tribunals  does  not,  howc^vcr,  t'xtcnd  to  a  fio&l 
judgment  in  a  State  Court  on  a  question  aitslng  under 
the  authority  of  the  Union,  atlhough  a  State  be  aparts; 
because  that  jurisdiction  wu»  given  to  the  Federal 
Courfa  only  in  two  classes  of  eases ;  in  the  one,  it  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  cause,  whoever  moy  be 
the  parties ;  in  the  other,  it  dei)c.ndn  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  parliea,  and  then  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  is  wholly  uiiiiii{>urtunt.  In  the  celebrated 
ease  of  the  Georgia  missionaries,'  where  the  validity, 
or,  at  least,  the  constnieiion  of  the  treaty  made  by  the 
United  States  with  the  Cherokee  Indiana,  had  been 
drawn  in  question  in  the  highest  Court  of  that  State,  and 
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in  civil  cases.  He  considered  the  parties  not  less  inter- 
ested in  the  operation  of  this  anconstitational  law,  tfaan 
if  it  had  affected  their  property  ;  nor  less  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  General  Government  when  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  Court  affected  their  personal  liberty, 
and  inflicted  a  disgraceful  punishment.  The  Court, 
therefore,  ordered  the  proceedings  against  the  mission- 
aries to  be  annulled,  and  that  they  should  be  released 
from  their  imprisonment  The  special  mandate  issued 
to  the  Court  below  to  carry  that  judgment  into  effect, 
was  not  obeyed,  and  compulsory  proceedings  were  in 
progress  to  enforce  it,  when  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised by  the  discharge  of  the  missionaries  upon  their 
withdrawing  the  suits  they  had  commenced  against  the 
State  officers  for  their  detentioD. 

In  order  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  jnrisdictioa  in  a 
case  brought  before  it  oa  a  writ  of  error,  or  an  appeal 
from  a  State  Court,  three  things  must  concur,  viz :  — 

1.  The  validity  of  a  statnte  of  the  State  must  be 
drawn  in  question. 

3.  It  must  be  drawn  in  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  Laws,  or  l^aties 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  State  Court  must  be  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  such  statute. 

Where,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  State  Court  is 
against  the  validity  of  the  statute,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction.'  Neither  has 
it  jurisdiction  to  revise  the  judgment  of  a  State  Court, 
when  the  only  questions  involved  in  the  case  depend  on 
the  constmction  and  validity  of  a  State  law.'    Nor  has 

1  14  Petert,  S6 ;  6  BotDord,  64,  343 ;  6  Pelen,  500 ;  16  Ibid.  149. 
■  11  Pettrt,  167. 
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it  anthority  to  declare  a  State  law  void  on  accooalof 
it«  ctiUision  with  the  Stutt-  ConeUtotion,' 

Iq  n  former  case,  the  Sai>rcmQ  Court  hod  obanrcd 
that  if  the  State  LegUlatnrcs  might  annul  ihi!  jod^ 
mente  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  Btatea,  luid  lb« 
rights  thereby  acquired,  the  Conrtitntion  becomes  a 
■olcmn  mockery,  and  the  Nation  would  be  deprived  pf 
the  means  of  enforcing  i1«  laws  by  tie  own  tribunals 
Bo  fatid  a  result  muitt  be  deprecated  by  all ;  und  tiie 
People  of  every  Stat«  niust  feci  a  deep  interest  to  n- 
Bistiug  principles  so  destmctive  to  the  Union,  and  avoU 
ing  consequenoes  so  fatal  to  themselves,' 

K  two  citizens  of  the  same  Slate,  in  a  suit  in  a  Stale 
Court,  claim  title  under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme   Court  of  the    United    States    baa    appellate 
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authority  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  the  Federal  Courts,  have  power  to  issue  all 
writs,  not  specially  provided  by  statute,  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, and  conformable  to  the  principles  and  usages 
of  law ;  and  the  individual  Judges  of  all  of  them  may, 
by  writ  of  Habeas  G>rpns,  relieve  all  persons  from  all 
manner  of  unjust  imprisonment  or  restraint  occurring 
under  or  by  color  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  original  jurisdiction  to 
award  this  writ  to  bring  up  the  infant  child  of  a 
Petitioner  alleged  to  be  unlawfdly  detained  from  bim.^ 
The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Court  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  is  clearly  appellate,  being  the  reviaioa 
of  a  decision  of  an  inferior  Court  by  which  a  citizen 
has  been  committed  to  prison.  The  question  brought 
forward  on  the  Habeas  Chrpus  is  always  distinct  from 
that  involved  in  the  cause  itself.  The  question  whether 
an  in(nvidaal  shall  be  imprisoned,  is  distinct  from  the 
question  whether  he  shall  be  convicted  or  acquitted  of 
the  charge  upon  which  he  is  to  be  tried,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  decided  by  diiTerent  Courts ;  and  as  the  decision 
that  the  individual  shall  be  imprisoned  must  always 
precede  the  application  for  his  discharge,  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  of  an  appel- 
late, and  not  of  an  original  character,  which  is  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.'  This  jurisdiction,  there- 
fore, is  not  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  com* 
mitment  was  made  by  a  Court  having  power  to  commit 
and  bail ;  ^  and  the  Supreme  Court  may  award  the  writ 

1  2  HouKtrd,  65. 

3  4  Cranch,  75 ;  3  Cond.  Rep.  S3  ;  5  Ibid.  22i ;  7  Wheal.  38. 

3  SDalLn. 
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to  revise  the  effect  of  the  process  of  a  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  under  which  a  prisoner  is  detained. 

Although  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  against 
the  imposition  of  excessive  fines  is  mandatory  upon  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  reverse  such  a  sentence,  notwithstanding  the 
excess  of  the  fine  may  be  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the 
record.  It  cannot,  therefore,  on  a  Habeas  Chrpuij  dis- 
charge a  prisoner  in  custody  for  non-payment  of  such 
fine.  Nor  will  it  grant  a  Habeas  Corpus  ad  subficiendmm 
where  a  party  has  been  committed  for  a  contempt  by 
a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  not  confided  to  the  Supreme  Court 
an  appellate  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases ; 
and  it  has  no  authority  to  exercise  it  indirectly.  It 
holds,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  always  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  question  brought  before  it  on  a  Habeas 
Corpus^  and  that  involved  in  the  trial ;  but  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  case  of  a  contempt,  ftnd  an 
application  for  the  writ  after  judgment  upon  an  indict- 
ment for  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
Courts.  For  when  a  party  is  committed  for  contempt, 
the  adjudication  of  the  Court  is  a  conviction,  and  the 
commitment  in  consequence  of  it,  is  an  execution  of 
the  judgment. 

Thus  was  the  law  settled  in  England,  in  the  cele* 
brated  case  of  Brass  Crosby,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,^ — 
an  authority  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court^  In  the 
equally  famous  case  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  treason  against  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  sentenced  by  a  Court  of  that  State  to  im* 

1  8  WUs.  188.  «  7  Wheat.  88. 
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piiaonment  for  life,  the  Snpreme  Couit  of  the  United 
States  held  that  it  had  no  power  to  grant  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  as  it  posseased  no  jnriBdiction  of  the 
subject  derived  from  the  Common  Law.  It  was  not  a 
case,  either,  in  which  the  Constitution  had  conferred 
upon  the  Cotut  original  juriadiction ;  and,  under  the 
proviaioos  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  the  only  case  where 
any  Conrt  or  Judge  of  the  United  States  coold  issue 
the  writ  to  bring  ap  a  priaoner  in  custody  nnder  a 
sentence  or  execution  of  a  State  Coort,  wus  where  be 
was  to  be  nsed  as  a  witnesa.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  imprisonment  be  under  civil  or  criminal  process. 
As  the  law  stands,  an  individual  in  custody  under  the 
authority  of  a  State  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
Courts,  although  he  may  be  indicted  before  them  for 
treason  against  the  United  States.' 

The  Judiciary  Act  authorizes  the  Snpreme  Court,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  issue  writs  of  Prohibition  to  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  when  proceeding  as  Courts  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  writs  of  Mandamus  in 
cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law, — 
to  any  Courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding  office, 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  should 
be  noted,  that  a  Mandamus  to  an  inferior  Court,  is  in 
the  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction, — to  an  officer,  in 
that  of  original  jurisdiction.* 

Bnt  a  Superior  Court  will  never  by  Mandamus  direct 
in  what  manner  the  discretion  of  an  inferior  one  shall 
be  exercised ;  although,  in  a  proper  case,  it  will  require 
it  to  decide.    The  writ  in  question  is  subject  to  the 

I  8  Bovard,  109. 

•  12  Wheat.  561 ;  6  Concj.  Rep.  6U. 
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discretion  of  the  Court,  and  should  not  be  issued  in  cases 
of  doubtful  right  It  is,  however,  the  only  adequate 
relief  where  an  inferior  tribunal  refuses  to  act  upon  a 
subject  properly  brought  before  it.^  And  although  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  order  an  inferior  one  to  render 
judgment  for  or  against  either  party,  yet,  in  a  proper 
case,  it  will  order  it  to  proceed  to  judgment^  Should 
the  Court  before  whom  a  case  ripe  for  judgment  is 
pending,  perseveringly  refuse  to  terminate  the  cause, 
the  Supreme  Court,  without  indicating  the  character  of 
the  judgment,  would  order  the  rendition  of  some  judg- 
ment ;  but  to  justify  such  a  mandate,  a  plain  case  of 
refusing  to  proceed  by  the  inferior  Court  must  be  made 
out^ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  from  the  Consti- 
tution,— nor  can  Congress  confer  it, — to  grant  a  new 
trial  in  a  Court  below,  by  a  reexamination  of  facU  tried 
by  a  Jury  ;  as  it  would  violate  that  part  of  the  seventh 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 

>  6  Peters^  661. 

«  8  Ibid.  291. 

3  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  a  right  to  award  a  Mandamus  to  an  officer  of  the  United  Statefl, 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  a  merely  ministerial  act  which  he  has 
DO  authority  to  deny  or  control ;  or  where  there  is  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  discretion,  official,  or  otherwise.  But,  in  such  cases,  the 
writ  issues  in  virtue  of  the  Common  Law,  as  it  was  in  force  in  Mary- 
land when  the  cession  of  that  part  of  the  State,  now  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  made  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  it  was  at  Common  Law,  with  respect  to  its  object  and 
purpose,  varying  only  in  form  as  required  by  the  different  characters 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  England.  A  Mandcanut 
will  not  lie  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  instance  of 
an  officer  to  enforce  the  payment  of  hb  pay.    6  Hovoard^  92. 
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"  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jary  shall  be  otherwise  re«xaminable 
in  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Common  Law."  The  only  modes 
known  to  the  Commoa  Law  for  reexamining  such  facts, 
are  -the  granting  a  new  trial  by  the  Court  in  which  the 
isfue  was  joined,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
returnable ;  and  by  the  award  of  a  venire  facias  de  novo 
by  an  appellate  Court,  for  some  error  of  law  intervening 
in  the  proceedings.' 

To  Bostain  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  the  value  in 
controversy  must  exceed  two  thousand  dollars ;  end  to 
ascertain  that  value,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  fonn- 
dation  of  the  original  suit,  or  the  matter  in  dispute 
when  it  was  instituted.  Where  the  law  gives  no  rale, 
the  demand  of  the  plaintiff  rauat  fornish  one.  But 
where  the  law  gives  the  rule,  the  legal  cause  of  action, 
and  not  the  plaintiff's  demand,  must  be  regarded.'  If 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  be  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  judgment  ascertains  the  value  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  ;  but  where  the  judgment  below  is  for  the  de- 
fendant, the  Supreme  Court  has  not  fixed  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  value.'  It  may,  however,  he  presumed 
that,  as  in  the  case  where  the  plaintilPs  demand  gives 
no  rule,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  foundation  of  the 
controversy,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  defendant,  recourse 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  had  to  the  value  of  the  matter 
in  dispute  when  the  suit  was  instituted.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  cases  cited  in  the  margin, 

1  3  Pelen,  433. 

>  3  DaU.  401 ;  1  Cond.  Rep.  105. 
3  1  Cranch,  13 ;  3  Cond.  Btp.  lOS. 
*  See  cmsea  lut  cited. 
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according  to  the  practice  since  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  its  jurisdiction^  in  this  respect,  depends 
upon  the  sum  or  value  in  dispute  between  the  parties, 
as  the  case  sta/nds  upon  the  writ  of  error  in  thai  CourL 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Court  below,  if  the  judgment  in  his  favor 
is  for  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  writ  of  error 
is  sued  out  by  the  defendant  below,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  no  jurisdiction.  But  if  the  writ  of  error  be  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  below,  provided  the  amount  claimed  in 
his  declaration  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  the  Court 
has  jurisdiction,  because,  should  the  judgment  be  re- 
versed, he  may  still  recover  what  he  claimed.^  But  this 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  by  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
extends   to  a   case  where  both   parties   claim   a  right 

« 

under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  decision  is 
against  the  right  or  title  claimed  by  either.^ 

There  is  no  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  bring  into  review  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  question  of  boundary  be- 
tween two  States.  Justice  therefore  requires  that  the 
United  States,  which  represent  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  other  States,  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  before  the  boundary  is  established.  The 
Attorney-General  files  an  Information^  stating  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  the  boundary  line,  and  has  a  right  to 
appear,  and  adduce  proofs  in  support  of  the  boundary 
claimed  by  them  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to  be  heard  on 

1  2  Howard,  78 ;  16  Peters,  234. 
8  8  WheoU.  312 ;  5  Cond,  Rep.  445. 
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the  ailment.  The  United  States  will  not  by  this 
proceeding  become  a  party  in  a  technical  sense,  and  no 
jadgment  will  be  rendered  for  or  against  them.  But 
the  evidence  and  argnments  offered  in  their  behalf  will 
be  considered  by  the  Court  in  deckling  the  matter  in 
controversy.' 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  of  creating  Courts  of 
inferior  jurisdiction,  necessarily  implies  the  power  of 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  those  Courts  to  particular 
objects ;  and  ^hen  such  a  Court  is  created,  and  its 
operations  defined,  it  can,  with  no  propriety,  assume  to 
itself  a  more  extended  jarisdiction,  which  might  be 
indefinite  in  its  nature,  applicable  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, varying  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  with 
regard  to  w^hich,  there  may  be  no  definite  criterion  of 
distribution  between  the  several  inferior  Courts  which 
.might  be  created.' 

Under  the  power  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Constitution,  two  descriptions  of  inferior  Courte,  differ- 
ing materially  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions,  have  been  established  by  Congress. 
The  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  divided  by  law  into  a  number  of  Judicial  Circuits, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Coart, — each  "Circuit"  consisting  of  one  or 
more  Districts,  Each  "District,"  for  the  most  part, 
comprises  an  entire  State  j  but  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  populous  States  are  divided  into  two  Districts. 

1  n  Howard,  as. 

>  T  Craneh,  82;  2  Cond.  Sep.  405.  The  plainlifr  in  the  Bnprema 
Conrt  m&)'  usiga  es  error  hb  own  adminiona  io  the  pleading!  in  the 
Conrt  below,  when  they  go  to  the  jurisdiution.  3  Craneh,  126  ;  1 
Cond.  Eep.  970. 
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Some  Districts  are  not  embraced  within  any  Circmt, 
and  liave  only  "  District  Courts,"  which,  however,  are 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  "  Circuit  Court,"  within 
their  respective  Districts,  except  in  cases  of  error  and 
appeaL  In  the  <^  District  of  Columbia,"  which  consists 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  seat 
of  the  General  Grovemment,  there  is  both  a  Circuit  and 
a  District  Court  specially  and  differently  organized  for 
that  District.  The  former  is  composed  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  two  associate  Judges,  from  Whose  decisions 
writs  of  error  and  appeals  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  vested  in  these 
Courts  respectively,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Cir- 
cuit and  District  Courts  established  throughout  the 
States, — which  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 

11.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  held  annually,  or  oftener,  in  each  District,  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned  by  law  to  the 
particular  Circuit,  and  the  Judge  of  the  District  for 
which  the  Court  is  held.  But  the  Supreme  Court  may, 
in  cases  where  special  circumstances  render  it,  in  their 
judgment,  necessary,  assign  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  attend  the  Circuit  Court  It  was  once  made 
a  question  whether  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
could  sit  as  Circuit  Judges  without  a  distinct  commis- 
sion, but  it  was  decided  that  they  might  lawfully  do  so, 
as  a  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
acquiesced  in,  and  practised  from  the  first  organization 
of  the  Judiciary  system,  had  fixed  the  construction.^ 

If  a  vacancy  happen  by  the  death  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  whom  the  Circuit  is  allotted,  the 

J  1  OancA,»299;  1  Cond.  Rep.  316. 
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District  Judge  may,  under  the  Act  of  CoDgreea,  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  his  Dis- 
trict,  except  that  he  cannot  sit  upon  a  writ  of  error,  or 
upon  an  appeal  from  his  own  Court ;  and  where  the 
District  Judge  is  absent,  or  has  been  of  counsel,  or  is 
interested  in  the  cause,  the  Circuit  Court  may  be  holden 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  alone.'  If  an 
opposition  of  opinions  between  the  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  District  Judge  occur  in  a  case  in 
which  the  Circuit  Court  has  original  juiisdictioD,  the 
point  on  which  they  disagree  is  directed  by  law  to  be 
certified  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  whereupon  the  cause 
is  removed  into  that  Court  for  final  judgment  or  decree. 
But  in  all  cases  of  appeal  or  removal  from  a  District 
to  a  Circuit  Court,  judgment  is  to  be  rendered  in  the 
latter  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  presiding  at  the  Circuit.  A  division 
of  opinion  between  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  on 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  ie  not,  however,  such  an  one  as 
is  required  to  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  itB 
decision,  under  the  sixth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1803.'  Nor  can  the  Supreme  Court  take  jurisdictioD 
of  a  question  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  Judges 
of  a  Circuit  Court  are  opposed  to  each  other,  where 
the  division  of  opinion  arises  upon  some  proceeding 
subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  cause  in  that  Court.' 
But  where  the  whole  cause,  and  not  a  point,  or  points 
arising  in  it,  is  adjourned  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a 

>  Wbere  the  District  Judge  doei  not  jadiciallj'  lit  in  m  canw  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  he  it  considered  Kbaent  in  conlemplatioa  of  Uv,aItbouglt 
he  be  peraon&llj  present  on  the  beach.     8  Xtatt.  19. 

^  6  Wheal.  542;  5  Cond.  Sep.  1S4. 

3  S  IfAMt,  600;  4  Omif.A^SSS. 
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certificate  of  division  of  opinion,  the  case  will  be  re- 
manded to  the  Circuit  Court  Congress  intended  to 
porovide  for  divisions  of  opinion  upon  single  points, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  not 
to  enable  a  Circuit  Court  to  transmit  an  entire  cause 
to  the  Supreme  Court  before  a  final  judgment  of  the 
former.  A  construction  authorizing  such  a  transfer, 
would  counteract  the  policy  which  forbids  writs  of  ^rcnr 
or  appeals,  until  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  C€rart 
below  be  finaL  If  an  interlocutory  judgment  or  decree 
could  be  brought  into  the  Supreme  Court,  the  same 
case  might  again  be  brought  up  after  a  final  decision  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  all  the  delay  and  expense  inci- 
dent to  a  repeated  revision  of  the  same  cause  would 
be  incurred.  So,  if  the  whole  cause,  instead  of  an 
insulated  point,  could  be  adjourned,  the  judgment  or 
decree  finally  given  by  the  Circuit  Court,  might  be 
again  brought  up,  and  the  whole  subject  reexamined. 
Were  the  Supreme  Court,  moreover,  to  decide  the  ease 
upon  such  a  certificate  of  division  of  opinion,  it  would 
be  the  exercise  of  original,  rather  than  appellate  juris- 
diction.^ 

The  Circuit  Courts,  organized  as  stated,  are  invested 
with  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  —  except  in 
certain  cases  hereafter  mentioned, — of  all  crimes  and 
ofiences  cognizable  imder  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  exceeding  the  degree  of  ordinary  misdemeanors,^ 

'  4  Peters,  392;  9  Ibid,  297;  12  Ibid,  238. 

*  Under  this  provision,  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States 
take  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas.  A  yessel 
lying  in  the  open  roadstead  of  a  foreign  country,  is  upon  the  **  high 
seas/'  within  the  eighth  section  of  the  statute.  5  Wheat  200 ;  1  Gall 
624 ;  2  Sumn,  482.     But  see  contrdy  as  to  offences  committod  in  a 
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and  of  those  they  have  concurrent  jarisdictioD  with  the 
Diatrict  Coiuts.  They  have  original  c<^nizaDce,  coo- 
currently  with  the  Courts  of  the  several  Statee,  of  all 
Buits  of  a  civil  nature  at  Common  Law,  or  in  Equity, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  a  certain  specified 
sum,  and  the  United  Statee  are  plaiutiHs,  oi  an  alien  is 
a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  State 
where  it  is  brought,  and  a  citizen  of  another  State. 
But  when  both  parties  are  aliens,  the  Coorts  of  the 
United  States  have  no  jurisdictioa ;  and  a  citizen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  entitled  to  sue,  as 
sach,  in  the  Federal  Courts.'  And  in  relation  to  aliens, 
it  should  be  noted,  that  they  have  a  right  to  sue  only 
while  peace  exists  between  their  country  emd  oure. 
For  if  war  break  out,  and  they  thereby  become  alicH 
enemies,  tbeu:  right  to  sue  is  saspended  until  the  return 
of  peace.* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts  having  once 
vested,  in  a  suit  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
cannot  be  devested  by  a  subsequent  change  of  domicile 
of  either  of  the  parties.^  And  where  an  alien  is  a  party, 
or  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the 

baj  entire!]'  I&nd-locked  and  enclosed  bj  ree&  4  Mason,  307  ; 
S  Ibid.  390 ;  1  Waih.  C.  C.  463 ;  4  Ibid.  983  ;  4  D<dl.  426  ;  1  Sumn. 
188;  Bte,  268.  No  writ  of  error,  or  fippea],  lies  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  tKe  judgment  or  decree  of  a  Circuit  Coart  in  a  civil 
action,  whicb  wu  carried  froiD  the  District  to  the  Circuit  Court,  under 
tlie  aistsectionoftbe  JudiciaijActof  1789.  70ancA,168;  %  Cond. 
Sep.  424  ;  2  WheaL  395. 

1  4  Cranch,  46 ;  2  Ibid.  44S  ;  1  Caad.  Jig).  441. 

3  1  Kenfi  Comm.  64-68. 

3  2  Wheat.  290;  9  Ibid.  637;  6  Qmd.  Rep.  flSS;  8  PaUn,  1 ;  IS 
Ibid.  16S. 
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suit  is  brought,  and  a  citizen  of  another  State,^  if  the 
suit  be  joint,  each  distinct  interest  should  be  represented 
by  persons,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  sue  or  be  sued 
in  the  Federal  Courts, — that  is,  where  the  interest  is 
joint,  each  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it  must  be  com- 
petent to  sue  or  be  sued  in  those  Courts.' 

Where  the  plaintiff  is  an  alien,  and  sues  not  in  his 
own  right,  but  as  a  trustee,  if  the  trust  devolve  upon 
him  by  operation  of  law,  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  entertain  jurisdiction ;  ^  but  not  where  the  trust 
arises  firom  the  act  of  a  party  who  could  not  sue  in 
those  Courts.*  Although  in  a  case  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State,  if  the  plaintiff  be  only  a  nominal  party, 
suing  officially  for  the  use  of  an  alien,  the  Federal 
Courts  have  jurisdiction.^  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
in  other  cases,  has  been  held  to  be  determined  by  the 
condition  of  the  party  who  has  the  legal  interest,  and 
not  by  that  of  the  party  having  simply  a  beneficial 
interest.^ 

The  Circuit  Courts  have  also  original  jurisdiction  in 
Equity,  and  at  Law,  of  all  suits  arising  under  the  Acts 
of  Congress  relative  to  copyrights,  and  the  rights  grow- 
ing  out  of  inventions  and  discoveries ;  and  concurrent 

^  The  constitutional  privilege  which  a  citizen  of  one  State  has  to 
sue  the  citizens  of  another,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  erection 
of  a  Corporation  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  latter  reside. 
The  Corporation  itself  may,  therefore,  be  sued  as  such.  16  Howard^ 
814. 

2  3  Cranchy  267;  1  Wheat.  91. 

3  4  Cranch,  306  ;  2  Cond.  Rep,  116 ;  8  Wheat.  642. 

4  6  Oanchy  832. 
6  Ibid.  803. 

«  14  Petersy  293  ;  8  Howard^  874. 
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jnrisdiction  -with  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  Courts  and  Magistrates  of  the 
several  States,  where  the  United  States,  or  an  officer 
thereof,  saes  noder  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
however  small  the  amount,  except  in  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.^ 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  all  final  judgments  and  decrees  of 
the  District  Courts,  only  in  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  and  if  any  suit  be  commenced 
in  a  State  Court,  against  an  alien,  or  by  a  citizen  of 
the  State  in  which  the  suit  is  brought  against  a  citizen 
of  another  State,  the  defendfrnt,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
giving  secnrity,  may  remove  the  cause  to  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  in  which  the  suit  is  brought'  Id 
order  to  maintain  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court,  jurisdic- 
tion must  appear  on  the  record ;  as,  if  the  suit  is  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  the  citizenship  of  the 
respective  parties  must  be  set  forth.'  A  citizen  of  a 
"  Territory "  cannot  sue  a  citizen  of  a  State  in  the 
Federal  Courts ;  nor  can  those  Courts  take  jurisdiction 
from  the  circumstance  of  other  parties  being  joined 
who  are  capable  of  suing  in  them  ;  for  the  jurisdiction, 
as  we  bave  seen,  cannot  be  sustained  unless  each  indi- 
vidual party  be  entitled  to  claim  it* 


'  The  Circuit  Courts  have  jarisdictioD  in  WritB  of  Right  where  tbe 
propertj  demanded  exceeds  S500  in  Talue ;  and  if  upon  tbe  trial  the 
demandant  recover  less,  he  ia  not  to  be  allowed  his  CMls,  and,  in  tbe 
discretion  of  the  Court,  may  be  adjudged  to  paj  costs.  8  Cranch, 
223;  3  Cond-B/^.  179. 

a  5  PeCtrt,  1. 

»  e  WhecU.  250. 

*  1  Ibid.  91 ;  8  Cond.  Sep.  490. 
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An  appeal  from  the  District  to  the  Chrcnit  Courts,  in 
admiralty  cases,  suspends  the  sentence  altogether ;  and 
the  matter  is  not  considered  res  judicata  until  the  final 
sentence  of  the  appellate  Court  is  pronounced.^  And 
it  is  the  constant  practice  of  appellate  Courts  of  admi- 
ralty, so  to  modify  the  decree  of  the  inferior  Court,  as 
the  justice  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require,— or,  in 
other  words,  to  render  such  a  decree  as  the  latter  should 
have  done.* 

The  Circuit  Courts  have  no  authority  to  issue  a  CeT" 
tiorari,  or  other  compulsory  process  to  the  District  Courts 
for  the  removal  of  causes  from  that  jurisdiction  before  a 
final  decree  or  judgment  is  pronounced  in  the  latter; 
and,  in  case  of  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  former, 
the  District  Court  may,  and  should  refuse  obedience 
to  the  process  ;  and  either  party  to  the  suit  may  move 
the  Circuit  Court  for  a  Procedendo^  after  the  transcript 
of  the  record  is  removed  to  that  Court,  or  pursue  the 
cause  in  the  District  Court,  as  if  the  record  had  not 
been  removed.^  But  if,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
this  irregularity,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper 
manner,  the  defendant  enters  his  appearance  to  the 
suit  in  the  Circuit  Court,  makes  his  defence,  and  joins 
issue  upon  the  pleadings,  it  is  too  late,  after  a  verdict, 
to  object  to  the  irregularity.  The  Supreme  Court,  as 
we  have  seen,  will  consider  the  suit  as  an  original  one 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  made  so  by  consent  of  parties.* 

The  power  of  the  Circuit  Courts  to  issue  the  writ  of 

1  5  Cranch,  281 ;  6  Ibid.  329;  8  Peters^  57;  2  Cond.  Rep.  256; 
Ibid.  388. 

2  3  DalL  64 ;  1  Cond,  Rep,  21. 

3  2  Wheat,  221. 

4  4  Cond.  Rep.  98. 
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Mandamus,  is  confined  exclusively  to  those  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  juria- 
diction.  Had  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
covered  the  whole  ground  of  the  Constitution,  there 
would  be  much  reason  for  exercising  this  power  in 
many  cases  where  some  ministerial  act  is  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  an  individual  right  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  fourteenth  section 
would  have  authorized  the  issuing  of  the  writ  for  the 
purpose.  But  although  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  their 
laws,  Congress  has  not  thought  proper  to  delegate  the 
power  in  question  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  except  in  cer- 
tain specified  cases.^ 

When  we  find  Congress  withholding  from  its  own 
Courts  the  exercise  of  this  controlling  power  over  the 
ministerial  officers  of  the  Government,  the  inference 
clearly  is,  that  all  violations  of  private  right  resulting 
Grom  the  acts  of  such  officers,  were  meant  to  be  left 
subject  to  actions  for  damages,  or  for  the  recovery  of 
specific  property,  according  to  circumstances,  in  a  Court 
of  competent  jurisdiction.^  And  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  this  power  has  not  been  communicated  by  law  to 
the  Circuit  Courts,  it  remains  a  dormant  power,  not 
yet  called  into  action.^ 

A  Circuit  Court,  although  an  inferior  Court  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  is  not  so  in  the  sense 
which  the  Common  Law  attaches  to  the  term ;  nor  are 
its  proceedings  subject  to  the  narrow  rules  which  apply 


1  7  Cranch,  604  ;  3  Cond.  Rep.  i. 
a  6  Wheat.  691 ;  8  Ootid.  Sep.  197. 

3  IS  p«im,  cat. 
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to  inferior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  or  Courts  of  special 
jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary,  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  are  Courts  of  original  and  durable 
jurisdiction,  and  as  such  entitled  to  liberal  intendments 
in  favor  of  their  powers.  They  are,  nevertheless.  Courts 
of  limited  jurisdiction,  and  have  cognizance,  not  of 
causes  generally, — but  only  of  a  few,  under  special 
circumstances,  amounting  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  which  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  would  embrace; 
and  the  legal  presumption  is,  that  a  cause  is  without 
their  jurisdiction  until  the  contrary  appears.^ 

III.  The  District  Courts  are  derived  from  the 
same  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  as  the  Circuit 
Courts.  They  hold  annually  four  stated  terms,  and 
special  Courts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  respective 
Judges. 

The  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  have^  ex- 
clusively  of  the  State  Courts,  cognizance  of  all  lesser 
crimes  and  offences  against  the  United  States,  com- 
mitted within  their  respective  Districts,  or  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  which  are  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, to  a  smaU  amount,  and  for  a  short  term. 
They  have,  also,  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all 
civil  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  of 
seizures  under  the  impost,  navigation,  and  trade  laws 
of  the  Union,  where  the  seizures  are  made  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  waters  within  their  District  navigable  fix)m 
the  ocean  by  vessels  of  ten  or  more  tons  burden ;  and 
of  all  suits  for  penalties  or  forfeitures  incurred  under 
those  laws. 


»  A  Circuit  Court  of  the  United   States  has  not  jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  proceedings  in  a  State  Court    4  Cranch,  179. 
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They  have,  moreover,  eoncvrrent  jorisdiction  with 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
States  Courts,  of  causes  in  which  an  alien  sues  for  the 
violation  of  a  right  accruing  to  him  under  the  Law  of 
Nations,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States  ;  and  of  all 
8uit«  at  Common  Law  in  which  the  United  States  are 
plaintitTs,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  is  of  a  certain 
small  amount  They  have  jurisdiction,  likewise,  exclu' 
live  of  the  State  Courts,  of  all  suits  against  Consuls, 
or  Vice-Conauls,  except  offences  of  a  higher  degree 
than  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  haye, 
also,  exclusive  cognizance  of  proceedings  to  repeal 
patents  obtained  surreptitiously,  or  upon  false  sugges- 
tions ;  and  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted,  in 
cases  of  capture  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  their  coasts. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1851,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  Commissioners 
to  settle  private  land  claims  in  California,  and  for  trans- 
ferring cases  decided  by  them  to  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  appeal  This  law  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  constitutional;  that 
the  board  of  Commissioners  was  not  a  Court  under  the 
Constitution  Invested  with  Judicial  powers,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  suit  in  the  District  to  which 
it  was  transferred,  must  be  regarded  as  an  original 
proceeding.  It  could,  therefore,  hear  additional  evi- 
dence to  that  adduced  before  the  Commissioners.^ 

The  seventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  excludes 
the  jurisdiction  of  Admiralty  over  contracts  regulated 
by  Common   Law.^     This  jurisdiction  is  founded,  for 

I  17  Howard,  039.  '  1  Btid.  6U. 
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the  most  part,  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  contracti 
and  not  solely  on  the  place  where  it  is  made.^  If  the 
subject-matter  of  the  contract  relate  to  navigation  of 
the  sea,  though  it  may  be  made  on  land,  Admiralty  has 
jurisdiction.^  It  has  jurisdiction,  also,  over  all  roadsteads, 
havens,  and  rivers,  which  are  not  i^dthin  the  body  of 
a  County.^  As  to  cofUracts^  their  jurisdiction  depends 
on  the  subject-matter, — whether  maritime  as  above  ex- 
plained, or  not  As  to  tortSj  it  depends  on  the  locality, 
viz :  whether  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  ports 
within  the  flow  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  not.^ 

The  Continental  Congress,  before  the  ratification  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  had  authority  to  institute 
a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Prize  causes,  and  invest  it  with 
power  to  revise  and  correct  the  judgments  of  the  State 
Courts  of  Admiralty ;  and  its  decisions  in  cases  falling 
within  its  jurisdiction  were  final  and  conclusive.^    Since 

1  1  Peters'8  Adm,  Rep.  231 ;  Gilpin,  477 ;  Paine,  621. 
«  1  Wash,  C.  a  458. 

3  1  Dall.49. 

4  2  Gallis,  465 ;  2  Sumn.  1 ;  1  Gilpin,  529.  For  further  cases  on 
the  subject  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  see  1  Peters*sAdm. 
iJtfp.  60-67,  78,  87,  97,  283,  244  ;  2  Ibid.2SS,  809,  406;  Bee,  61,  116, 
199,  869,  378,  419,  433 ;  Addis.  63 ;  1  Wheat.  96,  238, 402  ;  2  Ibid.  1 ; 
8  Ibid.  246  ;  4  Ibid.  98 ;  8  Ibid.  894  ;  9  Ibid.  362  ;  10  Ibid.  418, 428, 
473;  12  Ibid.  487,611;  5  Peters,  465;  7  Ibid.  32A\  10  Ibid.  IIS; 
11  Ibid.  175;  1  Dall.  50;  2  Ibid.  118;  S  Ibid.  54,  121,  183,297;  8 
Wend.  64;  1  Gallis.  75;  2  Ibid.  191,  825,  349,  398;  2  Cranch,  406; 
3  Ibid.  834 ;  4  Ibid.  2,  112,  320,443  ;  9  Ibid.  102,  289  ;  1  Yeates,  55; 
2  Ibid.  252  ;  1  Mason,  508  ;  8  Ibid.  6,  161,  242 ;  4  Ibid.  380 ;  5  Ibid. 
465  ;  1  Bald.  543-547  ;  Gilpin,  1,  3,  24,  191,  208,  478,  505,  516,  526, 
682;  1  Sumn.  73,  157,  400,  551;  2  Ibid.  589;  1  Wash.  C.  C.  298; 
2  Ibid.  148;  Paine,  620,  671;  17  Amer.  Jur.  51 ;  1  Brock^  883;  4 
CaU.  872. 

6  8  DaU.  54 ;  b  Cranch,  115 ;  1  Cond.  Rep.  21 ;  2  Ibid.  202. 
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the  adoption  of  the  present  Constittitioii,  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  the  Ck)urts  of  Admiralty,  and  the 
establishment  under  it  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system, 
every  District  Court  of  the  United  States  possesses  all 
the  powers  of  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  whether  consid- 
ered as  an  Instance  or  a  Prize  Coort ;  ^  and  they  may 
sustain  a  libel  to  carry  into  effect  a  decree  of  the 
Continental  Court  of  Appeals,  either  by  enforcing  its 
specific  execution,  or  awarding  damages  for  the  non- 
performance.' 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States  beiug  invested  with 
exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  seizures  by  land  or 
water,  and  of-  all  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures 
incurred  under  tbe  laws  of  the  Union,  whenever  a 
revenue  officer  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
seize  for  a  supposed  forfeiture,  the  question  whether 
that  forfeiture  has  been  incurred,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Federal  Courts,  and  cannot  be  drawn  to  another 
forum.  And  It  depends  on  the  final  decree  of  those 
Courts,  proceeding  in  rem,  whether  the  seizure  is  to  be 
adjudged  rightful,  or  not  If  sentence  of  condemnation 
be  pronounced,  it  is  conclusive  that  such  forfeiture  has 
been  incurred ;  if  sentence  of  acquittal,  that  is  equally 
conclusive  against  the  forfcitores  having  been  incurred, 
and,  in  neither  case,  can  the  question  t>e  litigated  else- 
where.* 

As  questions  of  prize  belong  exclusively  to  Courts 
of  Admiralty,  Courts  of  Common  Law  have  no  juris- 
diction to  determine  tbem ;  where  property,  therefore, 

1  Act  of  Conf.  IX.,  Sect.  i. 

a  3  Dalt.  G,  64 ;  I  Cond.  Sep.  10,  SI ;   2  Ibid.  4 ;  8  Ibid.  188  ;  4 
Ibid.  322 ;  i  Cranck,  2 ;  8  Ibid.  1 10 ;  9  WheaL  646. 
3  8  Wheat  346  ;  3  liAi.  1 ;  4  Cond.  R^.  1,  S41. 
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has  been  captured  as  prize,  no  action  lies  ^t  CommoB 
Law,  before  adjudication,  to  recover  it  firom  any  person 
into  whose  hands  it  may  have  fallen.^  And  where  f»ro- 
vision  is  made  for  a  forfeiture  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  no  State  authority  can  interfere  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  seized,  and  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  Courts; 
and  if  the  property  be  wrongfully  withdrawn,  those 
Courts  may  enforce  its  redelivery.^ 

The  District  Courts,  however,  have  no  juirisdiction  to 
entertain  a  suit,  by  way  of  libel,  to  enforce  tbie  payment 
of  duties.  The  revenue-jurisdiction  of  those  Courts, 
proceeding  in  rem,  extends  only  to  cases  of  seizure  for 
forfeiture  under  the  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  and 
trade.^  But  proceeding  as  Courts  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  they  have  cognizance  of  maritime 
torts  in  personam^  as  well  as  in  rem ;  and  though  the 
trespass  complained  of  were  piratical,  the  civil  remedy 
does  not  merge  in  the  crime.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  barbarous  doctrine  of  antiquity  about  converting 
goods  piratically  taken  into  droits  of  admiralty,  the 
day  has  long  gone  by  since  it  gave  way  to  a  more 
rational  and  equitable  rule  ;  and  the  party  dispossessed 
^s  now  sustained  in  his  remedy  to  reclaim  the  property 
as  not  devested  by  the  piratical  capture.  If  the  party 
may  thus  recover  his  property,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  recover  the  value  of  it  from  any  goods 
of  the  offender  within  reach  of  the  Admiralty  Courts. 
The  doctrine  of  merger  has,  indeed,  no  application  to 


1  S  DalL  19  ;  1  Cond,  Rep,  13. 

2  2  Wheat,  1  ;  3  Ihid.  246;  6  Cond,  Rep,  593. 

3  12  Wheat,  486  ;  6  Cond.  Rep.  693. 
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Bach  a  case,  for  even  at  Common  Law,  it  was  coofined 
to  telonies ;  and  piracy  was  not  deemed  felony  by  that 
code.1 

The  Admiralty  and  maritime  jorisdiction  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  limited  to  tide  waters ; 
but  extends  to  all  public  navigable  lakes  and  rivers 
where  commerce  is  carried  on  between  diiTereat  States, 
or  with  a  foreign  nation.  And  the  Act  of  Congress, 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Conrts  to 
certain  cases  upon  particular  lakes,  and  the  navigable 
waters  connecting  them,  does  not  rest  upon  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  but  upon  the  ground  that  those 
lakes  and  waters  are  within  the  scope  of  Admiralty 
jurisdiction,  as  known  and  understood  within  the  United 
States  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.^  The  Dis- 
trict Courts,  however,  have  no  jorisdiction  over  vessels 
employed  in  purely  internal  navigation,  in  cases  of 
dispute  between  part-owners ;  nor  to  enforce  payment 
of  wages  due  to  the  crew.^ 

The  Conrts  of  this  country  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
redress  any  supposed  torts  committed  on  the  high  seas 
on  the  property  of  its  citizens  by  a  cruiser  regularly 
commissioned  by  a  foreign  and  friendly  power,  except 
where  such  cruiser  has  been  fitted  out  in  violation  of 
its  neutrality.  The  injured  neutral  must,  in  other  cases, 
seek  redress  in  the  Courts  of  the  captor.*  Nor  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  Court  enlarged  by  the  fact 

1  10  WAeal.  473  ;  6  Oond.  Rep.  I9t. 

»  12  Hotoard,  299. 

3  11  Pe(er»,  175. 

*  10  Wheal.i73\  6  Coad.  Stp.  191. 
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that  the  subject  continues  no  longer  within  the  power 
of  the  captor.' 

As  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  an  appeal  from  the  judgments  or  decrees  of 
the  District  Courts  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  except  in 
cases  of  Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, —  where 
a  new  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  former,  and  a 
special  mode  provided  for  its  exercise,  there  is  no  right 
of  appeal  to  the  latter ;  and  if  an  appeal  be  entertained 
in  such  a  case,  by  the  Circuit  Court,  and  its  judgment 
or  decree  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  Court 
will  annul  and  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Circuit 
Court  as  wholly  unauthorized,  but  it  can  take  no  fur- 
ther proceeding  in  the  cause ;  it  cannot  remand  it  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  because  the  Circuit  Court  has  no 
jurisdiction ;  and  it  cannot  retain  the  cause  for  further 
proceedings,  because  it  can  exercise  no  appellate  juris- 
diction not  conferred  by  statute.^ 

The  grant  of  Admiralty  powers  in  the  Constitution 
to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  was  nqt  intcAded 
to  be  confined  to  such  cases  as  belonged  to  the  Ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument.  Such  a  limitation  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  extent  of  the  Admiralty  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  Colonies, — with  a  just  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution, —  and  with  its  contempo- 
raneous construction.^ 

Where  the  Judge  of  a  District  Court,  acting  in  his 
Judicial   capacity,   has    determined   that  there  is  not 


1  1  Wheat.  228 ;  6  Cond.  Rep,  658. 

2  6  Peters,  470. 

3  5  Howard  J  441. 
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enfGcient  evidence  to  atitiiorize  him  to  proceed  in  a  case 
before  him,  ihe  Supreme  Court  will  not,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  issae  a  mandamus,  and  thus  in  effect 
compel  him  to  decide  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment ;'  nor  will  it  issne  one  to  compel  him  to 
grant  any  application  resting  in  his  discretion.^  For  a 
Superior  Court  will  never,  aa  we  have  seen,  direct  in 
tokat  manner  the  discretion  of  an  inferior  shall  be  exer- 
cised ;  though,  in  a  proper  case,  it  will  require  it  to 
decide.* 

The  Judges  of  the  District  Courts  have,  in  cases 
where  the  party  has  not  bad  reasonable  time  to  apply 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  as  full  power  as  is  exercised  by 
the  Justioee  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  writs  of 
injunction  in  Equity  causes,  to  operate  within  their 
respective  Districts,  and  continue  in  force  until  the  next 
Bitting  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

IV.  The  Courts  of  the  "  Territories  "  of  the 
United  States  l^ve  been  created,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  several  Acts  of  Congress  establishing  Territorial 
Governracnta  in  those  vast  regions  in  the  western  part 
of  the  continent  which  were  either  ceded  by  individual 
States  for  the  common  benefit,  upon  condition  that  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands  therein  should  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  incurred 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  or  obtained  by  treaty  from 
foreign  powers,  and  never  included  witJiin  the  boun- 
daries of  any  of  the  original  members  of  the  Union. 

1  6  Pelm,  216,  661 ;  7  Ibid.  637. 

■   Vide  ante. 

3  It  has  b«en  (howii  above,  ia  treatiog  of  tbfi  Circuit  Court*,  ia 
iThkt  Diatricta  the  District  Court  ponesMi  the  powen  of  %  Circuit 
Court,  and  to  what  extent  thoj  joaj  be  ezeroiwd. 
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These  Trrritaries, —  as  they  arc  politically,  an  well  w 
gcograpliically  termed, —  are  not,  to  eJthcr  caiM;,  co»- 
sidcred  disliiiot  political  eocietieci,  known  to  tJiv  Cooctf- 
tatiou  Its  States;  but  Congress  ha»  always  assumed  to 
exercise  over  them  suprvme  power*  of  sovfireigiity;  and 
has  generally  adopted  for  that  parposo  the  princifdmof 
the  Urdinaitce  eBtahliHhed  imder  the  Cunrpderatian,  in 
1787,'  for  governing  liie  ti'^rritory  Northwest  of  (he  River 
Ohio,  which  now  containa  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscoiiain,  and  Iowa,  and  the  Mid- 
nesota  and  Northwest  Territories.  This  OnllQanee  wa* 
formed  upon  sound  and  enlightened  prineipleB  of  dnl 
jurisprudence,  and  the  Judges  appointed  in  that  original 
Territory,  held  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  The  | 
Territory  of  Florida  having  since  been  admitted  ns  a     | 
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The  "  Superior  Courts"  in  these  Territoriea  have 
exclusive  cognizance  of  all  capital  offences,  and  the 
trial  by  Jury  is  aecured,  together  with  many  other  great 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty.  They  have, 
within  their  limits,  the  same  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  vested  in  the  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  those  Districts  in  which  the  latter 
have  the  powers  of  a  Circuit  Court;  and  writs  of  enor 
and  appeals  from  their  decisions  may  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  cases, 
and  under  the  same  regulations,  as  firom  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  Union. 

Admiralty  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  several  States  in  those  Courts  only  which 
are  established  in  pursuance  of  the  third  Article  of 
the  Federal  Constitution ;  but  this  limitation  does  not 
extend  to  the  Territories.  The  Courts  are  not  cotistitu^ 
iumal  Courts  in  which  the  Judicial  power  conferred  on 
the  General  Government  by  the  Constitution  can  be 
vested.  They  are  Legislative  Courts  created  in  virtue 
of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  existing  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  or  in  virtue  of  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
belonging   to    the    United    States.     Hence   Admiralty 

emor,  &nd  a  Lef;islative  CoancJl  consisting  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed bj  tbe  President  and  Senate,  to  condnuc  in  office  for  five 
years,  and  of  a  House  of  Kepreienlalivei  cbosen  hj  the  inbatHtanta 
biennially.  These  Legislalares  are  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
the  primary  disposal  d*  the  soil,  or  from  taxing  land  belonging  to  the 
tTnited  Slates,  or  from  impovng  higher  taxes  upon  land  belonging  to 
noo-regident  proprietor*,  than  on  tboM  of  leiideDtt. 
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jurisdiction  may  be  vested  in  Courts  created  by  a  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature.^  The  Acts  of  Congress,  therefore, 
vesting  the  Superior  Court  of  a  Territory  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  "  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  does  not  embrace  cases  of 
Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

From  these  various  regulations,  it  appears  that  Con- 
gress possesses  supreme  power  in  regard  to  all  these 
Territories, —  depending  solely  on  the  exercise  of  its 
sound  discretion.  A  Territory,  no  more  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  or  entitled  to  claim  the  privileges  secured 
to  the  members  of  the  Union.^  Nor  will  a  writ  of  error, 
or  an  appeal  lie  from  a  Territorial  Court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  unless  there  be  a  special 
statutory  provision  for  the  purpose.^ 

It  was  observed  by  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his 
valuable  "  Commentaries,"  that,  "  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  carry  into  execution  the 
project  of  colonizing  the  great  valley  of  the  Oregon 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  would  afford  a  subject 
of  grave  consideration,  what  would  be  the  future  civil 
and  political  destiny  of  that  country.  It  would  be  a 
long  time,"  he  thought,  "  before  it  would  be  populous 
enough  to  be  created  into  one  or  more  independent 
States ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  upon  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  and  the  Judicial  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  colonists  would  be  in  a  state 
of    complete   subordination,   and   as   dependent   upon 

1  1  Peters,  511, 

9  2  Cranch,  445  ;  1  Wheat,  91. 

3  1  Cranch,  212;  8  Ibid,  169. 
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the  will  of  Congress  as  the  people  of  this  Country 
would  have  been  upon  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  if  they  could  have  enforced  their  claim 
to  bind  OS  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Such  a  state,"  be 
continues,  "of  absolute  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  other,  is  not  at  all 
congenial  with  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  our 
native  institutions ;  and  the  establishment  of  distant 
Territorial  Governments,  ruled  according  to  will  and 
pleasure,  would  have  a  very  natural  tendency, — as  all 
proconsular  Governments  have  had, — to  abuse  and 
oppression." ' 

The  hand  that  traced  these  lines  has  long  lain  cold 
in  death  ;  but  their  learned  and  estimable  author  lived 
to  see  not  only  the  "  project "  they  refer  to  realized  in 
the  organization  of  Oregon  as  a  Territory,  but  the 
estabUshment  of  Territorial  Governments  >n  other  and 
more  remote  portions  of  the  continent,  some  of  which 
had  not  as  yet  been  acquired ;  and  had  his  already 
lengthened  life  been  prolonged  for  a  few  years  more, 
his  fears  would  have  subsided  as  he  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  some  of  those  Territories  into  States.  So  rapid, 
indeed,  has  been  the  increase  and  settlement  of  the 
National  domain,  that  our  political  geography  becomes 
obsolete  at  home,  before  it  is  known  abroad. 

V.  The  State  Courts  and  MAQisTflATES  are,  in 
some  instances,  invested  by  Congress  with  cognizance 
of  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  that  Congress,  in  the  coarse  of  its  legislation 
upon  the  subjects  intrusted  to  it,  may  commit  the  de- 

^  Comm.,  Fart2d,  Sl7. 
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cision  of  causes  arising  under  a  particular  Act,  solely^ 
if  deemed  expedient,  to  the  Courts  of  the  Union ;  but 
in  every  case  in  which  the  State  Courts  are  not  ex* 
pressly  excluded,  they  may  take  cognizance  of  causes 
growing  out  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  And  although 
Congress  cannot  confer  jurisdiction  upon  any  Courts 
but  such  as  exist  under  the  Constitution,  and  its  own 
laws,  yet  the  State  Courts  may  exercise  it  in  cases 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  not  prohibited 
by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courta.* 

Various  duties  have  been  imposed  by  Congress  on 
the  State  Courts  and  Magistrates ;  and  they  have  been 
invested  with  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  and  in  com- 
plaints and  prosecutions  for  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeit- 
ures accruing  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In 
civil  suits,  the  State  Courts  entertain  such  jurisdiction ; 
but  in  criminal  and  penal  cases  they  have,  in  several 
instances,  declined  it.  In  what  cases,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, they  wiU  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  and  under  what  circumstances,  Ahd 
how  far,  the  Judges  of  the  State  Courts  have  power  to 
issue  a  Habeas  Corptts,  and  decide  on  the  validity  of  a 
commitment  or  detainer  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government,  are  questions  which  have  been 
variously  determined  in  the  States,  and  never  defini- 
tively settled  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  ultimate  right  of  determining  them 
resides.^  The  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  Congress  cannot  compel  a  State  to  entertain  juris- 
diction in  any  case.  It  only  permits  such  of  those 
tribunals  as  are  competent,  and  have  inherent  jurisdio 

1  5  Wheat,  1.  «  Vide  ante. 
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tion  adeqaate  to  the  case,  to  entertain  each  suits  in 
given  cases ;  and  they  do  not  thereby  become  Infericv 
Courts  in  the  sense  of  the  Federal  Constitntioa,  becanse 
they  are  not  ordained  and  established  by  Congress.' 
The  State  Courts  are  left  to  consult  their  own  duty, 
firom  their  State  authority  and  organization  ;  but  if 
they  do  voluntarily  entertain  jnrisdietion  of  causes  cog- 
nizable under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  they 
do  it  upon  the  condition  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Courts  shall  apply.  Their  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  caases  miist,  nevertheless,  be  confined  to 
civil  actions  for  civil  demands,  or  to  enforce  penal 
statutes.  They  cannot  bold  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
offences  exclutively  against  the  United  States ;  for  every 
criminal  prosecution  must  charge  the  offence  to  have 
been  committed  against  the  sovereign  whose  Court  sits 
in  judgment  upon  the  offender,  and  whose  authority 
can  pardon  him. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  the  Judicial  Power,  a 
few  aapplementary  observations  upon  the  general  sys- 
tem, gathered  from  the  adjudications  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  eeem  to  be  requisite.  The  extent  to  which  the 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  Courta  of  the  United  States 
are  regulated  by  the  various  State  laws,  is  determined 
by  the  several  Acts  of  Congress  passed  at  different 
times  for  that  purpose.'  Ex  propria  vigore,  they  have 
no  operation  whatever.  They  are  only  obligatory  upon 
the  National  Coiirts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  adopted 
and  applied  to  them  by  Congress.^    The  section  of  the 

1  14  Johni.  Rep.  95. 
9  IiilT89, 1792,  and  1828. 

3  10  Wheat.\,bl\  eOmrf-iiep.  1,32;  9  fefer*.  129 ;  IB/Kd.  88j 
1  Howard,  SOI. 
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Judiciary  Act  of  1789, — which  provides  that  "  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  shall  be  regarded  as  roles  of  de- 
cision in  trials  at  Common  Iiaw,  in  the  Courts  of 
ihe  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply,"  includes 
only  civil  cases  at  Common  Liaw,  and  not  criminal 
offences  against  the  United  States.  It  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the  Court,  or  the  conduct  of  its 
officers  in  the  service  of  an  execution.  This  section  is 
merely  the  recognition  of  a  principle  of  universal  law^ — 
that  contracts  are  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
forum^  in  reference  to  which  they  were  made.^ 

The  process  Act  of  1789,  expressly  adopted  the  forms, 
writs,  and  modes  of  process  in  the  State  Courts,  then 
in  use  in  suits  at  Common  Law.  The  Act  of  1792 
adopts  the  forms  of  writs,  executions,  and  other  process, 
and  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  Courts  of 
Common  Law  then  in  force  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  former  Act,  "  subject  to  such  altera- 
tions and  additions  as  the  said  Courts  respectively,  in 
their  discretion,  deem  expedient,  or,  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  think 
proper,  from  time  to  time,  to  prescribe  to  any  Circuit  or 
District  Court,  concerning  the  same."  This  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Judiciary  by  Congress,  is  held  to  be 
"  perfectly  constitutional;" — a  general  superintendence 
over  the  subject  seeming  to  be  properly  within  the 
Judicial  province,  and  having  been  always  so  consid- 
ered.2  The  power  to  alter  and  add  to  the  forms  of 
process,  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  embraces 
its  whole  process,  and  every  transaction  in  it  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination  by  the  satisfaction 

1  10  Wheal,  1.  8  See  cases  last  above  cited. 
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of  the  judgment  Nor  can  such  power  be  limited  to 
formal,  as  cotitradistinguiBhed  from  substantial  altera- 
tions ;  but  is  to  be  understood  as  vesting  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  frame  and  mould 
the  process  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  intended. 
Thus,  these  Courts  may  bo  vary  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  final  process  as  to  reach  property  not  liable  by 
the  State  laws  as  they  stood  in  1789,  to  be  taken  in 
execution ;  or  it  may  exempt  property,  not  then,  but 
since  exempted  by  the  State  laws.' 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  1828,  repeals  all  rules  made 
by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  regalation 
of  final  process  in  all  the  Districts,  and  adopts  the 
execution  laws  of  the  several  States,  as  they  then 
stood, — giving,  however,  to  the  Federal  Courts  power 
to  alter  final  process  by  rules,  so  far  only  as  to  adapt 
the  same  to  any  subsequent  change  of  the  State  law. 
The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  adopt  the  State  laws 
then  existing,  as  to  bail,  and  exemption  from  arrest  on 
final  process;  and  a  rule  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  providing  that  "  no  individual  shall  be 
kept  in  prison  on  mesne  or  final  process,  who  has  been 
released  from  imprisonment  for  sach  demand,  by  the 
Insolvent  law  of  the  State,"  is  held  to  be  fully  author- 
ized by  this  Act  of  Congress.* 

Although  this  power  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Act  in  question,  extends  partially  to 
the  future  legislation  of  the  States,  they  can  adopt  the 
State  law  only  as  the  Legislature  has  made  it  They 
cannot  adopt  it  in  part,  or  alter  it  in  any  respect^    Nor 

1  10  WheaL  61 ;  1  Pelen,  eOi;  IS  IMd.  4B. 

s  9  Peten,  829.  »  13  Pelert,  16  ;  2  Howard,  608. 
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have  the  Federal  Courts  authority  under  the  Act  to 
adopt  by  rule,  any  provision  of  a  State  law  incompati- 
ble with  the  positive  enactments  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  jurisdiction,  practice,  or  proceedings  of  those 
Courts.^ 

No  rule  of  construction  is  better  established,  or  more 
familiar  to  jurists,  than  ^^  if  two  statutes  conflict  with 
each  other,  the  Courts  must  decide  on  the  operation  of 
each,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  harmonize  their 
provisions."  ^  K  an  Act  of  Congress  admit  of  two  in- 
terpretations, one  of  which  brings  it  within,  and  the 
other  presses  it  beyond  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Courts,  they  will  adopt  the  former  construction ;  as 
the  presumption  should  never  be  indulged  that  Con- 
gress meant  to  exercise  or  usurp  any  unconstitutional 
authority, —  unless,  indeed,  that  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  the  Courts  by  language  altogether  unambiguous.^ 

But  in  the  construction  of  State  statutes,  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  are  guided  by  the  decisions  of  those  of  the 
State.  This  course  is  founded  upon  the  principle  uni- 
versally recognized,  that  the  Judicial  department  in 
every  Government  where  such  department  exists,  is  the 
appropriate  organ  for  construing  the  laws.  A  fixed  and 
received  construction  by  a  State  Court  of  its  statute- 
laws,  make  a  part  of  such  laws,  and  must  furnish  the 
rule  of  decision  to  the  Federal  Courts,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, —  in 
all  cases  arising  within  the  State  enacting  them.  And 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  decisions  of  the  State 
Court  are  grounded  upon  a  statute  of  the  State,  or 

1  16  Peters,  89;  2  Howard,  241. 
a  1  Oranch,  137;  1  Cond.  Rep,  267. 
3  12  Peters,  72. 
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form  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law,  which  has  become 
a  iixed  rule  of  property.'  So  where  the  policy  of  a 
State,  OR  any  given  subject,  is  manifest  and  settled, 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States  ate  bound  to  notice  it 
as  a  part  of  its  code ;  and  to  declare  all  contracts,  made 
in  the  State,  repugnant  to  it,  illegal  and  void.'  The 
evidence,  however,  of  such  a  fixed  policy  must  be  clear, 
before  the  Federal  Courts  will  set  aside  a  contract  on 
the  ground  of  such  a  repugnancy.^ 

The  fourteenth  aection  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
which  provides  that  "  the  laws  of  the  several  States, 
except  where  the  Constitution,  statutes,  or  treaties  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require, —  shall  be 
regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  Common  Law, 
in  the  Courts  of  the  -United  States,  in  cases  where 
they  apply,"  has  never  been  applied  to  State  laws, 
not  strictly  local ;  that  is  to  say,  to  none  but  positive 
statute-laws,  and  the  construction  of  them  adopted  by 
the  local  tribunals,  or  rights  and  titles  to  things  having 
a  permanent  locality,  such  as  the  rights  and  titles  to 
real  estate  and  other  matters  immovable  and  intra- 
territorial  in  their  character.  It  does  not  extend  to 
questions  of  a  more  general  nature,  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  local  statutes,  or  usages; — as,  for  example,  to  the 
construction  of  ordinary  contracts,  and  other  written 
instruments,  especially  those  of  a  commercial  nature, — 

I  1  Peten,  351,  476;  6  Ibid.  151;  6  Ibid.  38S ;  11  Ibid.  I;  IS 
Ibid.S2;  tlbid.i5;  3  fiR  127. 

«  5  Cranck,  22 ;  9  iMtt,  87 ;  3  Cond.  Rep.  086,  670 ;  4  Ibid. 
132;  a  Ibid.  I7»;  5  /6wf.  18 ;  6  Ibid.il,  385,  489;  1  Whttti.  116 
279 ;  2  Ibid.  316 ;  6  Ibid.  119;  10  Ibid.  152 ;  11  Ibid.  8S1 ;  12  Ibid 
163. 
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which  last  are  to  be  interpreted  upon  the  general  princi- 
fdes  and  doctrines  of  commercial  jurisprudence. 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Consti^ 
tntion  and  laws  of  the  Union,  have,  moreover,  EquU^ 
Jurisdiction;  and  unless  the  general  principles  of  Equitj 
have  been  modified  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  those  general  {principles  will  be  carried 
out  everywhere  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  same 
Equity  jurisprudence  prevail  in  all  the  States,  when 
administered  by  the  Federal  Courts.  Hence,  the  de- 
cision of  a  State  Court  in  a  case  which  involved  only 
general  principles  of  Equity,  and  was  not  controlled  by 
local  law  oi  usage,  is  not  binding  as  authority  upon  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States.^ 

Equity  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  Federal  Courts 
under  certain  limitations,  under  which  the  usages  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  fur- 
nish the  Equity-law  exercised  by  the  United  States 
Courts  in  all  the  States,  even  in  those  where  no  Chan- 
cery system  exists.  Under  this  system,  therefwre,  where 
relief  can  be  given  by  the  English  Chancery,  it  may  be 
given  by  the  Courts  of  the  Union.^ 

Although,  on  all  questions  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  exercise  a  revising  power,  and  its  decisions 
are  final  and  obligatory  upon  all  other  tribunals, — 
State,  as  well  as  Federal, —  yet  a  State  Court  has  a 
right  to  examine  and  determine  any  such  questions; 
but  its  decisions  must  conform  to  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  otherwise  the   corrective  power  of  the   latter 

1  IS  Howard,  268.  a  /^rf.  579. 
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mast  be  exercised.  The  case,  however,  is  very  difTerent 
when  the  qnestioD  aiiees  nnder  the  heal  law.  In  those 
cases  the  decision  of  the  bigbest  Jadicial  tribunal  of  the 
State  should  be  considered  final  by  the  former,— not 
because  the  State  Court  has  any  power  to  bind  the 
Federal  tribunal,  but  because,  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  "  a  fixed  and  received  constmction  by 
a  State,  in  ita  own  Conrts,  makes  a  part  of  ita  statute- 
law."  ' 

The  same  reason  tliat  influences  the  Supreme  Court 
in  adopting  the  construction  given  to  a  stricUy  local 
law  by  the  State  Courts,  in  the  first  instance,  is  not 
less  strong  in  favor  of  following  it,  should  the  State 
tribunal  change  its  construction,  inasmuch  as  the  rule 
is  settled,  not  by  a  single  adjudication,  but  by  a  series 
of  decisions.  A  refusal  to  adopt  the  change  would 
establish  in  the  Stat«  two  rules  of  property.  And  the 
same  reasons  which  would  render  a  change  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  by  the  Supreme 
Court  obligatory  npon  the  State  tribunals,  induce  the 
Coorta  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  the  latest 
exposition  of  the  local  law  by  the  State  Courts.  It  ia, 
emphatically,  the  law  of  the  States,  which  the  Federal 
Courts,  sitting  within  the  State,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  the  ease  is  brought  before  it,  are  called  on  to  en- 
force. For,  if  the  construction  of  the  highest  tribnaal 
of  a  State,  forms  a  part  of  its  statute-law,  as  much  as 
an  Act  of  its  Legislature,  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  can  make  no  distinction  between  them.  The 
Supreme  Court,  therefore,  has  no  hesitation  in  modify- 
ing its  decisions  so  as  to  conform  them  to  any  alteration 

1  11  Wheal.  861. 
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of  the  State  law,  and  applying  the  Bame  nile  where  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  same  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  lt3  acknowledged  functiona,  ^ves,  by  coustruc- 
tion,  a  different  aspect  to  a  statute,  from  that  which 
had,  at  lirat,  been  given  to  it.  The  charge  of  incon- 
sistency might  be  made  with  more  force  and  propriutj*, 
against  the  Federal  Courts,  for  a  disregard  of  thia  rule, 
than  for  conforming  to  it' 

■Where  the  construction  of  a  vnll  haa  been  settled  by 
the  highest  Comt  of  a  State,  and  long  actguieaced  in  a» 
a  rule  of  property,  the  Federal  Courts  wiil,  for  that 
reason,  follow  it.  But  the  mere  construction  by  a  State 
Court  does  not,  like  its  construction  of  a  statute,  con- 
etitute  a  rule  of   construction   for   the    Courta  of  the 

TTnit^H  Sta(p«a      Nor  nrp  tl.cv  m.vfrncr)  hv  thp  ^oz-iolnn 
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own  as  entirely  as  if  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State.  The  construction,  therefore,  which  British  stat^ 
ute9  had  received  in  England,  at  the  time  of  their 
adoption,  in  this  country, —  indeed,  from  the  time  of 
its  separation  from  the  mother-country, — may  very 
properly  be  considered  as  accompanying  the  statutes 
themselves,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  them.  But, 
however  subsequent  decisions  of  the  English  Courts 
may  be  respected  here, —  and,  certainly,  they  are  entitled 
to  great  respect, —  their  absolute  authority  is  not  admit- 
ted. If  those  Courts  vary  in  their  construction  of  a 
statute,  ours  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  fluctuate 
with  them.' 

From  the  survey,  which  I  have  now  completed,  of 
our  Federal  Judicial  establishment,  it  will  have  been 
perceived  that  the  leading  features  of  the  system  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Act  of  1789,  so  often  referred  to,  passed 
at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  then  9  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  severe  experience  since 
that  time,  with  very  little  alteration  or  improvement, — 
a  fact  that  afTords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
,  of  the  plan,  and  its  skilful  adaptation  to  the  interests 
and  convenience  of  the  counfiy.  It  was,  evidently,  the 
result  of  much  profound  reflection,  and  great  legal 
knowledge ;  and  the  system  thus  formed  and  reduced 
to  practice,  has  been  so  successful  and  beneficial  in  its 
operation,  that  the   administration   of  justice   in   the 

)  a  Ptlm,  264, 
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Federal  Courts,  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  constantly 
rising  in  influence  and  reputation.  In  this  review  of 
the  most  important  points  which  have  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment, we  have  seen  that  it  is  competent,  not*  only  to 
construe  the  Constitution,  and  thus  pronounce  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  validity  of  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
several  States,  and  to  declare  either  of  the  latter  void, 
if  repugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  to  a  law, 
or  treaty  of  the  Federsd  Government, —  but  also  to 
revise  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts  enforcing  any 
ordinance  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  National 
compact.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  Federal 
Courts  must  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  affecting  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  Union,  or  they  must  have  power  to  review  the  judg- 
ments rendered  on  all  such  questions  by  the  State 
tribunals ;  and,  so  far  as  the  latter  power  has  hitherto 
been  controverted,  it  has  been  sustained  by  the*Supreme 
National  Tribunal  with  great  ability  and  success,  and 
with  equal  learning,  dignity,  and  discretion. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

OF  TEE   FOWEBS  TE8TBO  IN  THB  PEDEKAL   aOTERMHENT, 
RBLAUVE  TO   SBOUBITr  VROH  FOBBiaE  DANQER. 

We  are  now  to  enter  apon  the  second  general  divisioQ 
of  OUT  subject,  which  relates  to  "  the  nature,  extent,  and 
limitation  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Constitutioa 
on  the  States." 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  National  Government 
may  be  reduced,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  differ- 
ent classes,  as  they  relate  to  the  following  different 
objects,  viz: — 

First.  Security  &om  foreign  danger. 

Second,  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

ITiird.  Harmony  among  the  States. 

Fourth,  Miscellaneous  objects  of  general  utility. 

Fifth.  Bestrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  States ;  and, 

Sixth,  Provisions  for  giving  efficacy  to  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Union. 

As  security  from  foreign  danger  is  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  civil  society,  bo  it  was  an  avowed  and  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  union  of  the  States ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  powers  requisite  to  attaining  it  were  effectually  con- 
fided to  the  National  Government,  and  consist, 

IsL  Of  the  powers  of  declaring  war,  and  gmnting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 
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id.  Of  making  mips  coDccming  captures  by  land 
uiul  water, 

'id.  Of  providing  ormiea  nnd  flt>cU,  and  of  regolatiRg 
and  calling  forth  thu  militia  of  the  States ;  uid,  st 
connected  with  these,  the  HubstantiTe  and  distinct  pomi 
of  levying  taxes  and  borrowing  monpy. 

I.  The  right  of  aelf-defence  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
our  nature,  and  it  is  the  indispensable  duly  of  ciTil 
society  to  protect  its  member*  in  the  cDJoyiiient  of  tbdr 
rights,  both  of  peraon  and  property.  Tbis  is  a  fdoda- 
mental  principle  of  every  social  compact;  and  it  is  laid 
down  by  all  approved  writers  on  public  law,  that  on 
this  principle,  ati  injury  done  or  threatened  to  the  per- 
fect riglits  of  a  nation,  or  any  of  its  raerabers,  ajid 
susceptible  of  no  other  redress,  is  just  can#e   of  war. 
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and  prudently  deposited.  Although  Congress  alone,  by 
ita  soteuiD  act,  passed,  like  other  laws,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  can  subject  the  nation  to  the 
hazardous  events  of  war,  yet  the  interposition  of  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  Govemment  has  power  to  restore 
peace.  Hostilities  may  be  terminated  by  a  truce,  which 
may  be  made  by  the  President  alone,  as  Commiander- 
in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Union,  and  of 
which  the  duration  may  be  indefinite ;  while  treaties,  by 
which  peace  is  completely  restored,  may  be  made,  aa 
w^e  have  seen,  by  the  President  and  Senate,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Aa  delay  in  making  war  may  be  sometimes  detri- 
mental to  individuals  who  may  have  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  foreign  powers.  Congress  is  invested 
also  with  the  power  of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal ;  the  latter  eignifyiug  a  "  taking  in  return ; "  the 
former,  "  passing  the  frontier  in  order  to  such  taking." ' 
This  power  is,  in  all  cases,  plainly  derived  from  that  of 
making  war.  It  induces,  indeed,  only  an  incomplete 
state  of  hostilities,  but  generally  ends  in  their  formal 
denunciation.  By  the  law  of  nations,  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  may  be  granted  whenever  the  subjects  of 


'  This  is  the  literal  meaniDg  of  the  terms;  but  the  ooly  practical 
diitinction  seeiiu  to  b«  the  one  given  in  the  note  to  Mr.  Daponceau's 
valiwblo  edidoD  of  SynkeriAoeck,  p.  18S,  trhich  is  betireen  Lelttri  of 
Harque,  aod  Letteri  of  Marque  and  Repriial.  The  Utter,  he  ■»; s,  is 
"  the  old  tecbnic&l  expresuoD  for  what  we  now  call  a  privateer's 
commissioD ;  th«  former  is  applied  to  a  vessel  fitted  out  for  war  and 
merchandise,  and  armed  merely  fbr  defence."  To  the  honor,  and  io 
proof  of  the  pn^^srive  civilizatiou  of  the  age,  priTateering  baa  been 
generally  discouraged,  if  not  wholly  suppressed,  in  the  war  now 
raging  in  Europe ;  and  will  piobaUy  never  be  reriTed. 
17 
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one  State  are  oppressed  and  injured  by  those  of  another, 
and  justice  is  denied  by  the  State  to  which  the  oppres- 
sor belongs.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  a  commission 
granted  by  the  Government  to  particular  citizens,  au- 
thorizing them  to  seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  citizens 
of  the  offending  nation,  wherever  they  may  be  found, 
until  satisfaction  be  made.  And  although  this  pro- 
cedure seems  to  be  dictated  by  Nature  herself,  yet 
the  necessity  is  obvious,  of  calling  on  the  sovereign 
power  to  determine  when  it  may  be  resorted  to ;  as, 
otherwise,  every  private  individual  might  act  as  a  judge 
in  his  own  cause,  and,  to  avenge  his  private  injury, 
involve  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs  in  war. 

IL  The  power  of  making  ^^  rules  concerning'  captures 
on  land  and  water^^  which  is  superadded  to  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  declaring  war,  is  not  confined  to 
captures  made  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  comprehends  rules  respecting  the  property 
of  an  enemy  found  within  those  limits.  It  is  an  ex- 
press grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  of  confiscating 
such  property,  as  an  independent  substantive  power, 
not  included  in  the  power  of  declaring  war ;  and  when 
a  war  breaks  out,  the  question  as  to  the  disposition  of 
enemy-property  in  the  country,  is  a  question  of  policy 
for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Legislature,  and 
not  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  Judicial  power, 
which  can  only  pursue  that  course  in  regard  to  such 
property  as  Congress  may  direct.'  According  to  the 
best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  sovereign  power  of  one  State  against  another, 
implies  that  the  whole  nation  declares  war ;  and  that 

1  8  Cranch^  109. 
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all  the  subjects  of  the  one  are  enemies  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other.  Bat  although  a  declatatioa  of  war 
has  this  effect  with  regard  to  individaals,  and  thus  gives 
to  them  those  matnal  and  respective  rights  under  the 
law  of  nations  which  a  state  of  war  confers,  yet  the 
mere  declaration  does  not,  by  its  single  operation,  pro- 
dace  any  of  those  resolts  which  are  usually  effected  by 
the  ulterior  measures  of  the  Govemmeat,  consequent 
upon  the  declaration  of  war.  By  a  strict  interpretation, 
indeed,  of  the  ancient  public  law,  war  g^ves  to  a  nation 
fall  right  to  take  the  persons  and  confiscate  the  property 
of  its  enemy,  wherever  fonnd ;  and  the  mitigation  of 
this  rule  which  the  policy  of  modern  times  has  intro- 
duced into  practice,  although  it  may  affect  its  exercise, 
can  never  impair  the  right  itself;  and  whenever  the 
Legislatare  chooses  to  bring  it  into  operation,  the  Ju- 
dicial department  must  give  it  effect. 
'  Until  the  Legislative  will,  however,  is  distinctiy  de- 
clared, no  power  of  condemnation  can  exist  in  the 
Courts ;  and,  from  the  stracture  of  our  Government, 
proceedings  to  condemn  enemy's  property  foand  in  the 
country  at  the  declaration  of  war,  can  be  sustained 
only  on  the  principle  of  their  having  been  commenced 
in  execution  of  an  existing  law.  An^ct  of  Congress 
simply  declaring  war,  does  not,  by  its  own  operation, 
80  vest  each  property  in  the  Government  as  to  support 
Judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure  and  condemnatioa ; 
but  vests  merely  a  right  of  which  the  assertion  depends 
on  the  future  action  of  the  Legislature.' 

In  expounding  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  construction  should  not  lightly  be  admitted,  which 

1  8  OMcft,  109. 
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would  give  to  a  declaration  of  war  an  effect  in  this 
country,  which  it  does  not  possess  elsewhere  ;  and 
which  would  fetter  that  entire  discretion  respecting 
enemies'  property,  which  may  enable  us  to  apply  to  the 
enemy  the  rule  that  he  applies  to  us.  That  a  declara- 
tioti  of  war  has  only  the  effect  of  placLog  the  two 
nations  in  a  state  of  hostility,  but  not  of  operating  by 
its  own  force  any  of  those  results, —  such  as  a  transfer 
of  property, — which  are  usually  produced  by  ulterior 
measures  of  Government,  is  fairly  deducible  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  power  now  in  question.  It  would 
be  restraining  the  clause  '^to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water,"  within  narrower  limits 
than  the  words  themselves  import,  to  say  that  its  mean- 
ing is  confined  to  captures  which  are  extrarterrUoriaL 
It  extends  to  rules  respecting  enemies'  property  found 
within  the  territory;  and  is  an  express  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  in  question,  as  an  independent,  substan- 
tive power,  not  included  in  that  of  declaring  war.  A 
declaration  of  war,  therefore,  is  not  per  se  a  confiscation 
of  enemies'  property.^ 

III.  The  power  of  raising'  armies  and  equipping  fleets 
seems  to  be  involved  in  the  power  of  declaring  war ; 
and  to  have  left  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  States,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
Confederation,  would  have  inverted  a  primary  principle 
of  the  new  Constitution,  and,  in  practice,  transferred 
the  care  of  the  common  defence  from  the  Federal  head 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  Union.  The  various 
inconveniences  which  would  attend  the  system  of  a 
separate  organization  of  the  national  force  must  be 

^  8  Oranchy  109. 
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obvions.  They  had  been  experienced  during  the  war 
of  our  Revolution,  and  bad  proved  that  such  a  Bystem 
was  oppresBiTe  to  some  of  the  States,  and  dangerous  to 
all.  Under  our  present  Constitution,  sufficient  reasoua 
have  appeared  to  induce  an  apprehension  that  the  State 
Governments  are  naturally  prone  to  rivalship  witb  the 
Government  of  the  Union ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  thu, 
their  ambition  v/eie  stimulated  by  the  separate  and 
iudependent  possession  of  military  forces,  too  strong  a 
temptation  and  too  great  a  facility  would  be  given 
them  to  subvert  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Union.  The  liberties  of  the  people  would,  moreover, 
be  less  safe  under  such  an  arrangement  than  under  that 
which  leaves  the  national  forces  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Government.  So  far  as  an  army  may  be 
likely,  in  this  country,  to  become  an  instxument  of 
ambition  or  power,  it  had  better  be  at  the  disfmsal  of 
that  power  of  which  the  people  arc  most  apt  to  be 
jealous ;  for  it  is  a  truth  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  attested,  that  the  people  are  commonly  most  in 
danger  when  the  means  of  invading  their  rights  are 
at  the  command  of  those  of  whom  they  are  the  least 
suspicious. 

Standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  have,  indeed,  been 
objected  to  as  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions;  but 
there  can  scarcely  be  ground  for  such  apprehension, 
from  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Government;  while  the 
impolicy  of  restraints  on  its  discretion  with  respect  to 
raising  forces  by  land  or  sea,  is  manifest,  from  the 
consideration  that  the  efficiency  of  the  power  depends 
on  its  being  indefinite,  and  upon  its  extending  to  the 
maintaining  them  in  peaoe  as  well  as  in  war ;  for  witb 
no  show  of  propriety  could  the  £wce  requisite  for  de* 
17* 


fenoc  bf>  linkited  by  thoac  who  hare  no  power  to  liinii 
the  Btrciifjth  and  power  of  offence  |>ossessed  by  aii 
enemy  ;  nur  uutest  our  Uovcrnnient  could  eet  boQn6 
to  the  ambilioii,  injuBticc,  or  ex«rtioD»  of  other  natioot, 
could  restraiuta  be  Bafcly  imposed  upon  its  discretion, 
or  limits  prescribed  to  it  for  self-preeervation.  Besides, 
a  readincati  for  war,  in  time  of  peace,  is  not  only  neocf- 
gary  fur  self-defence,  but  afTords  the  most  certalD  mcam 
of  preventing  aggression,  by  exhibiting  such  re«onrce« 
and  preparations  for  repelling  it  an  may  discourage  cr 
deter  an  enemy  from  attempts  which,  &om  that  vaj 
circumstance,  would  probably  prove  nnavailittg.  A 
prohibition,  therefore,  against  raisiiig  and  malutauiing 
armies  and  fleets  in  time  of  peace,  would  not  only 
exhibit  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation  incapaci- 

iated    hv    it»    nnnstitiiHon    frnm    nwnn  i-i  n  a    fur    t^ffi-nrv 
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habits  of  thinking  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  derived  from  the  people  &om  which  they  sprung, 
and  upon  the  prevailing  Bentiments  on  the  subject  at 
the  period  of  our  Revolution.  As  incident  to  the  un- 
defined and  onrestricted  power  of  making  war,  it  was 
the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  British  Crown  to 
maintain,  by  ita  own  authority,  regular  troops  in  time 
of  peace.  The  abase  of  thie  prerogative,  among  others, 
led  to  the  public  execution  of  one  king,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  another;  and  to  guard  for  the  future  against 
the  exercise  of  power  so  dangeroos,  the  Bill  of  Rights^ 
framed  by  the  Convention-Parliament,  and  acceded  to 
by  King  William,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  declared 
that  "  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  with  the  consent  of  Periiament,  wae 
against  law.'"  The  events  which  led  to  orur  own  Revo- 
lution quickened  the  public  sensibility  on  every  point 
connected  with  the  security  of  popular  rights  ;  and  the 
principles  which  taught  our  fathers  to  he  jealous  of  the 
power  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  were  afterward  ex- 
tended to  their  own  representatives.  In  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  prohibitiona 
of  miUtary  establishments  in  time  of  peace  were  inbo- 
duced ;  and  in  those  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  a  declaration  was  inserted 
similar  to  that  of  the  EngUsh  Bill  of  Bights,  although 
that  declaration  was  inapphcable  to  any  of  the  State 
Governments ;  for  the  power  of  raising  and  keeping  on 
foot  standing  armies  could  by  no  possible  construction 
be  deemed,  at  that  time,  to  reside  anywhere  else  than 
in  the  Legislatures  themselves.    It  was  therefore  snper- 

1  1  WSUim  and  Mary,  SUt.  1.  Cb.  1.  ^t 
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flnous,  to  Bay  the  least  of  it,  to  dedaie  that  a  measoie 
Bhould  not  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  that  body 
which  alone  had  the  power  of  adopting  it. 

Those  State  Constitations  which  have  been  most 
approved  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  the  only  direct 
restriction  on  Congress  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  its 
military  powers,  is  contained  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitation,  which  declares  that  ^^no  soldier 
shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.^^  Even  in  those 
State  Constitutions  which  seem  to  have  meditated 
a  total  interdiction  of  military  establishments  during 
peace,  the  expressions  used  are  monitory  rather  than 
prohibitory ;  and  the  ambiguity  of  their  terms  appears 
to  have  resulted  from  a  conflict  between  the  desire  of 
excluding  such  establishments,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  measure  would  be  unwise  and  hazardous.  The 
union  of  the  States  under  the  National  Constitution 
removes  every  pretext  for  a  military  establishment  in 
any  of  the  States  which  could  be  dangerous ;  while  our 
distance  from  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe  affords 
sujficient  security  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
never  be  able  to  persuade  or  delude  the  people  into  the 
support  of  large  and  expensive  peace  establishments. 
The  danger,  indeed,  is  the  other  way ;  and  it  is  rather 
to  be  feared  that  mistaken  notions  of  economy,  if  not 
of  jealousy,  will  always  tend  to  render  our  military 
force  not  merely  too  weak  for  the  protection,  but  reduce 
it  too  low  even  for  the  preservation  of  our  forts  and 
arsenals.     The  Union  itself,  however,  is  our  best  protec- 

1  Amendment  to  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  ni. 
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tion  and  defence,  and  odt  principal  secimty  agunst 
danger  from  abroad,  internal  commotion,  or  domestic 
usurpation.  It  may,  moreover,  be  numbered  among 
the  blessings  voacbsafed  to  our  country,  that  the  Union 
itself  is  the  great  source  of  our  maritime  strength ; 
while  the  palpable  necessity  of  a  navy,  and  its  proved 
efficiency  as  an  arm  of  national  defence,  have  silenced 
the  jealousy  or  the  scruples  which  at  one  period  pre- 
vented due  attention  to  fostering  it  in  time  of  peace. 
It  has  since  fonght  its  way  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  and  it  always  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
people. 

Although  no  State  can  establish  a  permanent  mili- 
tary government,  yet  it  may  use  its  military  power  to 
put  down  an  armed  insurrection  too  strong  to  be 
controlled  by  the  civil  authority ;  and  the  State  must 
determine  for  itself,  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis 
demands.  After  it  has  declared  Toartial  law,  a  military 
officer  may  lawfully  arrest  any  person  whom  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
surrection ;  or  he  may  order  a  house  to  be  forcibly 
entered  for  the  purpose.  But  no  more  force  should  be 
used  than  is  necessary  for  the  accompUshment  of  the 
object ;  and  if  the  power  is  exercised  for  the  sake  of 
oppression,  or  any  injury  be  done  wilfully  to  person  or 
property,  the  party  by  whom,  or  by  whose  order  it  is 
committed,  would  andoubtedly  be  answerable.' 

IV.  The  power  of  regulating'  the  militia,  and  com- 
manding its  services  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  inva- 
sion, are  incident  to  the  duties  of  superintending  the 
common  defence,  and  of  watching  over  the  internal 
peace  of  the  Union, 

^  6  Sowtirdf  1.  ^^F 
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Uniformity  in  the  organisation  and  di^ciplitie  of  ilic 
TTiilitia  must  evidenUy  b«  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  whenrvcr  tliey  are  called  into  service,  as  it 
enables  them  to  discliargc  their  dtitics  vfiih  mulual  i> 
telligence  and  concert.  This  desirable  nniformity  caaU 
only  be  aceompliahed  by  confiding  the  regulation  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  Statea  to  the  General  Govcra- 
ment.  It  waa  therefore  (?s9cntial  that  Coiigrwsa  shodd 
have  authority,  not  only  "  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  lawa  of  tlie  Union,  to  siij> 
press  inaiurectians,  and  repel  invaeions,"  but  also  "  to 
provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  (fiacipUning  them; 
and  for  governing  auch  parts  of  them  aa  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States." ' 

The  President  is  constituted,  ag  we  have  seen,  Com- 
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the  existence  of  one  of  the  specified  exigencies,  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  State  Government ;  but  that,  when 
called  oat,  they  coald  not  be  taken  &oin  the  command 
of  the  officers  duly  appointed  by  the  State,  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  command  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army ;  nor  could  the  United  States,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  Government,  lawfully  detach  a  por- 
tion of  the  privates  from  the  body  of  their  company. 
Similar  difficolties  arose  between  the  Federal  authori- 
ties and  the  Government  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Gov- 
ernor of  which  State,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of 
Connecticat,  refused  to  furnish  detachments  of  militia 
for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier,  on  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitation,  which  they,  no  doubt, 
believed  to  be  sound  and  just.  In  Connecticut,  the 
claim  of  the  Governor  to  judge  whether  the  exigency 
existed  to  authorize  a  call  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  retain  the  command 
of  them,  when  doly  ordered  out,  against  any  subordi- 
nate officer  of  the  United  States  army,  were  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  re- 
ceived the  strong  and  decided  sanction  of  that  body. 
In  Massachnsetts,  the  Governor  consulted  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  Constitation  on  both  those  points. 
The  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  StAtee  to  determine  when  any 
of  the  exigencies  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution existed  to  require  them  to  transfer  the  militia, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  service  of  the  Union,  and 
command  of  the  President  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Constitation  did  not  give  the  power  of  judging  as  to 
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the  existence  of  the  exigency,  by  any  express  terms,  to 
the  President  or  to  Congress ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  prohibited  to  the  States,  the  right  of  deciding 
upon  that  point  was,  of  course,  reserved  to  them.  A 
different  construction  would,  it  was  alleged,  plaee  all 
the  militia,  in  effect,  at  the  will  of  Congress,  and  pro- 
duce a  military  consolidation  of  the  States.  The  Act 
of  Congress  vested  in  the  President  the  power  of  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  when  any  one  of  the  exigendes 
existed ;  and  if  to  that  were  superadded  the  power  of 
determining  the  casus  fasderiSj  the  militia  would,  in 
fact,  be  under  the  President's  control. 

As  to  the  question  how  the  militia  were  to  be  com- 
manded when  duly  called  out,  the  Massachusetts  Judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  President  alone,  of  all  the 
officers  acting  under  the  United  States,  was  authorized 
to  command  them ;  and  that  he  must  command  them 
as  they  were  organized  under  officers  appointed  by  the 
State,  as  they  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  command 
of  any  officer,  not  of  the  militia,  except  the  President 
But  these  learned  Judges,  acting  as  councillors,  did  not 
undertake  to  determine  how  the  militia  were  to  be 
commanded  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President; 
or  of  a  junction  of  militia  with  regular  troops ;  or 
whether  they  were  to  act  under  their  separate  officers, 
but  in  concert,  as  foreign  allies  ;  or  whether  the  officer 
present  of  the  highest  rank,  either  of  the  militia  or  of 
the  regular  army,  was  authorized  to  command  the 
united  forces ;  these  were  found,  it  seems,  to  be  ques- 
tions too  difficult  and  perplexing  for  extrorjudicial 
decision. 

Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  and 
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one  of  its  ablest  defenders,  waa,  at  the  time  of  these 
disputes,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  anch 
declared  that  these  constrnctions  of  the  constitntional 
powers  of  the  General  Government  over  the  militia 
were  "  novel  and  unfortanate."  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, to  which  they  gave  occasion,  he  observed  that, 
"  if  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  call  into 
service,  and  to  command  the  militia,  could  thus  be 
prostrated,  we  were  not  one  people  for  the  purpose 
most  of  all  requiring  that  'we  should  be  united."  Since 
that  period,  many  and  deeply  interestiDg  questions  aris- 
ing on  the  powers  of  the  Union  have  been  investigated 
and  decided  in  the  Federal  Courts ;  and  the  progress 
of  public  opinion,  as  well  aa  the  tenor  of  those  de- 
cisions, have  been  fovorable  to  a  much  more  liberal  and 
enlarged  construction  of  the  Constitution  than  that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  States  in  question ;  so  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  General  Government,  as  now  un- 
derstood, fully  support  the  claim  of  Mr.  Madison,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  judge,  exclusively  of 
State  authority,  of  the  existence  of  the  exigency  upon 
which  the  militia  may  be  called  into  the  service  of  the 
Union.  The  Acta  of  Congress  already  referred  to,  as 
well  as  the  Act  for  establishing  a  uniform  militia  through- 
out the  Union,  were  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  first  case'  that  came  before 
them  on  the  subject,  as  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
Federal  legislation  in  regard  to  it.  By  the  Act  of 
Congress,  the  manner  in  which  the  militia  are  to  be 
organized,  armed,  disciplined,  and  governed,  is  folly 
prescribed;  provision  is  made  for  drafting,  detaching, 

1  D  Wkeal.  I. 
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and  calling  forth  the  State  quotas  when  required  by 
the  President ;  his  orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State,  or  to  any  inferior  militia  officer 
be  may  think  proper;  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  his 
orders  is  declared  to  be  a  public  offence,  and  subjects 
the  offender  to  trial  and  punishment  by  a  court-martial; 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  perspicuously  detailed 
The  question  before  the  Court  was  whether  it  WBS 
competent  for  a  court-martial,  deriving  its  jnrisdiction 
under  State  authority,  to  try  and  pnnish  militiamen 
drafted,  detached,  and  called  forth  by  the  President 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had 
refused  and  neglected  to  obey  the  call.  The  court 
decided  that  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  were  not  to  be  considered  as 
being  in  that  service  until  they  were  mustered  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous ;  and  that,  until  then,  the  State 
retained  a  right  concurrent  with  the  United  States  to 
punish  their  delinquencies.  But  after  the  militia  had 
thus  actually  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Union,  their 
character  changed  from  State  to  National  militia ;  and 
the  authcmty  of  the  Geneml  Government  over  such 
detachments  became  exclusive. 

In  a  subsequent  case,^  which  came  up  on  a  writ  of 
error  on  a  judgment  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  the  decision  had  been  against  this 
power  of  the  President  over  the  militia,  his  claim  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
power  confided  to  the  President  was,  indeed,  considered 
of  a  very  high  and  delicate  nature,  but  one  which  could 
not  be  executed  without  corresponding  responsibility. 

1  IS  Wheat  19. 
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It  la,  ne^icitheless,  limited  in  its  terms,  and  confined  to 
oases  of  actoal  iovasioo  or  imminent  danger ;  and  upon 
the  question  whether  the  President  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  exigency,  or 
whether  it  was  one  which  every  officer  to  whom  his 
order  was  addressed  might  decide  for  himself,  the  court 
was  of  opinion  that  the  authority  to  decide  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  President,  and  that  bis  decision  waa 
conclasive  upon  all  other  persona.  This  constmction 
"was  held  necessarily  to  result  from  the  nature  of  the 
power  given  by  the  Constitution,  and  from  the  manifest 
object  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Congress.  The 
power  itself  is  to  be  exercised  on  sndden  emergencies, 
end  tinder  circumstances  which  may  vitally  affect  the 
existence  of  the  Union,  and  a  prompt  and  unhesitating 
obedience  is  indispensable  to  \be  attainment  of  the 
object  The  service  is  a  military  service,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  military  nature ;  and  in  such  cases,  every 
delay  and  obstacle  to  an  efficient  and  immediate  com- 
pliance, necessarily  tends  to  pat  in  jeopardy  the  public 
interests.  While  subordinate  officers  or  soldiers  are 
pausing  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to  obey,  or 
are  scrupulously  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  Commandet-io-chief  exercises  the  right  to 
demand  their  services,  the  hostile  enterprise  may  be 
accomplished  without  the  means  of  resistance.  If  the 
power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding 
its  services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  Invasion,  be,  as 
has  been  alleged,  natural  incidents  to  the  duty  of  super- 
intending the  common  defence,  and  watching  over  the 
internal  peace  of  the  Union,  then  must  this  power  be 
so  construed,  with  respect  to  its  exercise,  as  not  to  de- 
feat the  important  ends  in  view.    If  the  Governor  of  a 
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State,  or  other  superior  officer,  has  a  right  it)  contest 
the  orders  of  the  President,  upon  his  own  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  exigency,  it  must  be  equally  the 
right  of  every  inferior  officer,  and  of  every  private  sen- 
tinel ;  and  every  act  of  any  person  in  furtherance  of 
such  orders  would  render  him  liable  in  a  civil  suit,  in 
which  his  defence  must  finally  rest  upon  his  ability  to 
establish,  by  competent  proof,  the  facts  upon  which  the 
exigency  was  said  to  have  arisen.  Such  a  course  would 
obviously  be  subversive  of  all  discipline,  and  expose  the 
best-intentioned  officers  to  the  chances  of  a  ruinous 
litigation;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  evidence  on 
which  the  President  may  have  decided  might  not  con- 
stitute technical  proof,  or  its  disclosure  might  reveal 
important  secrets  of  state,  which  the  public  interests^ 
and  even  safety,  might  require  to  remain  concealed. 

This  power,  therefore,  "to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrections^ 
and  repel  invasions,"  confided  to  Congress  by  the  CJon- 
stitution,  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  law  which  provides 
that,  when  any  such  exigency  exists,  the  militia  of  the 
States  may  be  "  called  forth "  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Union,  who,  by  the  Constitution,  is  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia  when  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States,  whose  duty  it  is  "  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  and  whose  responsibility 
for  an  honest  discharge  of  his  official  obligations  is 
secured  by  the  highest  sanctions.  He  is  necessarily  to 
judge,  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  belief  of  the  facts.  If  he  decide  to  call  forth 
the  militia,  and  his  requisitions,  which  are  orders^  for 
this  purpose,  are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
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qaence,  that  every  subordinate  officer  is  boand  to  obey 
them.  Whenever  the  law  gives  to  the  President  a  dis- 
o^tionary  power,  to  be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own 
opinion  of  certain  facta,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  conBtruc- 
tion,  that  the  statute  constitutes  him  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts,  and  it  is 
not  a  valid  objection  that  sucli  power  may  be  abused ; 
for  there  is  no  power  that  is  not  susceptible  of  abuse. 
The  remedy  for  this,  and  all  other  official  misconduct, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself.  In  a  free  gov- 
ernment the  danger  must  be  remote,  since,  in  addition 
to  the  high  qualifications  which  the  Chief  Magistrate 
must  be  presumed  to  possess,  the  freqaency  of  elections, 
and  the  watcbfuloess  of  the  National  Representatives, 
carry  with  them  all  the  checks  that  can  be  useful  to 
guard  against  asarpation  or  tyranny. 

It  has,  howevo-,  been  objected,  that  even  admitting 
the  judgment  of  the  President  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  exigency,  stiU,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  appear  that  the  particular  exigency  in  fact 
existed ;  and  the  same  principles  were  alleged  to  be 
applicable  to  the  delegation  and  exercise  of  ttus  power 
intriiBted  to  the  President  for  great  political  purposes, 
as  are  applied  to  the  humblest  agent  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  acting  under  the  most  narrow  and  special  au- 
thority. But  when  the  Resident  exercises  an  authority 
confided  to  bim  by  law,  the  presaraption  is,  that  it  is 
exercised  in  pursuance  of  the  law.  Every  public  offi- 
cer, indeed,  is  presumed  to  fict  in  obedience  to  his  duty, 
until  the  contrary  be  shown ;  and  d  fortiori,  that  piB- 
sumplion  ought  to  be  favorably  applied  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  Nor  can  the  non-existence  of  the  exigency 
be  aveired  and  shown  by  the  delinqoeut  party ;  for  if  ii 
18'  ' 
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could  be  aveired,  it  woald  be  traversable,  and,  of  course, 
might  be  passed  upon  by  a  jury ;  and  thus  the  legality 
of  the  order  would  depend,  not  on  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  but  upon  the  finding  of  those  facts  upon  the 
proof  submitted  to  the  jury.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  if  the  President  determine  the  exigency  to 
exist,  and  all  other  persons  must  be  bound  by  his 
decision. 

V.  The  power  of  raising  money  by  taxation  and  loans 
being  the  main  sinew  of  that  which  is  to  be  exerted  in 
the  national  defence,  is  therefore  properly  arranged  in 
the  same  class,  especially  as  this  object  is  specified  in 
the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  vesting  it 
in  Congress.  The  support  of  the  national  forces,  the 
expense  of  raising  troops,  of  building  and  equipping 
fleets,  and  all  the  other  expenditures  in  anywise  con- 
nected with  military  and  naval  plans  and  operations, 
are  not,  however,  the  only  objects  to  which  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  with  respect  to  revenue,  extends. 
The  terms  by  which  the  power  is  conferred,  embrace  a 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  civil  establishments  of 
the  United  States,  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
and,  in  general,  for  all  those  objects  for  which  "the 
general  welfare "  requires  the  disbursement  of  money 
firom  the  national  treasury.  The  necessity  of  vesting 
this  power  in  the  Federal  Government  seems  to  be  too 
obvious  to  require  elucidation.  Money  is,  indeed,  the 
vital  principle  of  the  body  politic.  It  is  that  which 
sustains  its  life  and  motion,  and  enables  it  to  perform 
its  most  essential  functions.  No  Grovemment,  therefore, 
can  be  supported  without  possessing  the  means  within 
itself,  independently  of  the  concurrence  of  others,  of 
procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of  revenue, 
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SO  far  as  the  resoorces  at  its  command  wiU  permit. 
There  miiBt,  of  necessity,  then,  be  interwoven  in  the 
texture  of  every  Government  a  power  of  taxation  in 
fiome  shape  or  other.  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates,  it  ia  coextensive  with  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
Btttution.  Congress  is  accordingly  invested  with  power 
"  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare ;  *' '  and  it  has  also  a  distinct  power 
"  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."" 
It  was  originally  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  is  still  occasionally  contended,  that  the 
latter  branch  of  the  former  of  these  clauses  amounts, 
in  terms,  to  an  authority  to  exercise  every  power  which 
may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  "general  wel- 
&re."  But  this  construction  was  promptly  refuted  by 
the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist : "  "  Had  no  other 
enumeration  or  deBnilion  of  the  powers  of  Congress," 
say  they,  "  been  found  in  the  Constitution,  there  might 
have  been  some  color  for  this  interpretation,  though  it 
would  then  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  reason 
for  so  awkward  a  form  of  describing  an  authority  to 
legislate  in  all  possible  cases."  It  is  evident  that  the 
expressions  in  question  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  branch  of  the  clause,  and  were  in- 
tended merely  as  a  specification  of  the  objects  for 
which  taxes  are  to  be  laid,  and  not  to  convey  a  distinct 
and  independent  power  to  provide  for  "the  general 
welfare." ' 


1  Conrt.  n.  S.,  Art.  I.  Sect  viii.  1. 

3  "The  Fedenliti,"  No.  41,  bj  Hr.  H&diMm. 
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The  power  of  taxation  is,  moreover,  limited,  by  re- 
quiring that  ^^  capitation  and  other  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  nmnbers,  as  ascertained  by  the  censas,  and 
determined  by  the  rale  for  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress."  It  is  qualified,  also,  by  a  pro- 
vision that  <'  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
equal  throughout  the  United  States ; "  and  it  is  further 
restricted  by  a  prohibition  upon  Congress  to  ^  lay  any 
tax  or  duties  on  articles  exported  from  the  United 
States."  The  Constitution  does  not  define  or  select 
subjects  for  exclusive  taxation  by  the  Federal  Grovero- 
ment ;  although,  in  some  instances,  an  interference 
must  have  been  foreseen  from  the  exercise  of  a  concur^ 
rent  power  with  the  States.  But  it  was  thought  better 
that  a  particular  State  should  sustain  this  inconvenience, 
than  that  the  National  necessities  should  fail  of  supply; 
and  it  was  manifestly  intended  that  Congress  should 
possess  full  power,  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  ex- 
ceptions I  have  mentioned,  over  every  species  of  tax- 
able property.^  But  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  did  not  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the 


1  Where  a  company  incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
which  all  the  stockholders  were  residents,  were  owners  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  between  the 
port  of  New  York  and  that  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  and 
between  the  latter  and  different  parts  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
all  of  which  vessels  were  ocean  steamships,  and  duly  registered  in 
New  York,  and  remained  in  California  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  land  their  passengers  and  freight,  and  prepare  for  the  next  voyage, 
it  was  held  by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  these 
vessels  are  not  liable  to  assessment  and  taxation,  under  the  laws  of 
California,  and  authorities  of  San  Francisco.    17  Howard^  596. 
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revenue  laws  of  a  State,  before  Congress  paBsed  an  Act 
for  the  collection  of  duties.^ 

The  term  "  taxes  "  is  general,  and  waB  made  use  of 
ia  the  Constitution  to  confer  a  plenary  anthority  in  all 
cases  of  taxation  to  which  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Union  extend.  The  most  familiar  general  division  of 
taxes  is  into  direct  and  indirect ;  and  although  the 
Constitution  designates  only  the  former  species,  it  nec- 
essarily implies  the  existence  of  the  latter.  The  general 
term,  theti,  includes, 

1st.  Direct  taxes,  which  are,  properly,  capitation  taxes, 
and  taxes  upon  land ;  although  a  direct  tax  might  be 
laid  on  other  subjects,  such  as  generally  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  Union. 

2d.  Duties,  imposts,  and  excises  ;  and, 

3d.  All  other  taxes  of  an  indirect  operation. 

A  direct  tax  operates  and  takes  effect  independently 
of  consumption  or  expenditure ;  while  indirect  taxes 
affect  expense  or  consumption ;  and  the  revenue  arising 
from  them  is  dependent  thereupon.  This  distinction 
between  the  different  species  of  taxes  is  of  practical 
importance,  arising  from  the  different  modes  in  which 
they  are  levied ;  direct  taxes  being  required  to  be  "  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  their  inhabitants ;"  while  indirect 
taxes,  not  admitting  of  such  apportionment,  are  directed 
to  be  "  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."^ 

Whether  direct  or  indirect  taxation  were  most  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  coantxy,  and  the  genius 
of  its  government,  was  a  point  much  discussed  when 

1  /far.  ^  McHen.  480, 

>  Court.  U.  a,  Art  I.  Sect  IX.;  /Mi  Art.  I.  Sect  tx.  4. 
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the  Federal  Constitution  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  State  Conventions ;  and  even  among  those  who 
admitted  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  the  National 
Government  sources  of  revenue  sufficient  to  discharge 
its  debts,  and  adequate  to  its  support,  there  were  some 
who  were  jealous  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it  for 
those  purposes,  and  wished  to  reserve  all  objects  of 
internal  taxation  to  the  States,  yielding  to  the  United 
States  the  power  merely  of  imposing  duties  on  imported 
articles.  But  this  discrimination,  it  was  urged,  wouM 
violate  that  fundamental  maxim  of  good  sense  and 
sound  policy,  which  holds  that  every  power  should  be 
proportionate  to  its  object ;  and  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment would  still  be  left  in  such  dependence  on  the 
several  States  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  proper 
vigor  and  efficiency.  Commercial  imports  alone  were 
shown  to  be  unequal  to  the  existing  necessities  and 
future  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  as  the  latter  did 
not  admit  of  calculation  or  limitation,  it  was  evident 
that  the  power  of  providing  for  them  ought  aLso  to  be 
unconfined,  especiaUy  as,  in  the  usual  course  of  public 
affairs,  the  necessities  of  a  nation,  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  are  generally  found  to  be  at  least  equal  to  its 
resources. 

Whether  the  present  financial  condition  of  this  coun- 
try may  not  form  an  exception  in  its  favor,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  premature  to  decide,  notwithstanding  the 
favorable  indications  of  later  years ;  and  as  the  power 
in  question  was,  at  all  events,  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government,  the  only  practical  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  consists 
in  the  different  modes  in  which  they  are  respectively 
to  be  levied.     Direct  taxes  are  required,  as  we  have 
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seen,  to  be  epportioDed  among  the  States  according  to 
their  leBpectiTe  Dnmbos,  while  indirect  taxes,  not  admit- 
ting of  this  apporti(»iment,  are  to  be  uniform  througb- 
ont  the  United  States.  Thus,  if  Congress  should  think 
proper  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  direct  taxation,  the 
gwta  of  each  State  mast  be  fixed  according  to  the 
census,  and  in  conformity  to  the  nde  of  apportionment 
prescribed  by  the  ConstitatioD.  If  indirect  taxation  be 
vesorted  to,  the  same  daty  mnet  be  imposed  on  the 
article  liable  to  it,  whether  its  qoantity  or  consomptioD 
be  greater  or  less  in  the  respective  Btates. 

The  Judicial  construction  given  to  the  powers  of 
Congress  relative  to  taxation  has  geneieUy  tamed  on 
this  distinction.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1794,  a  daty  was 
laid  apon  caniages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons ;  and 
tlie  qneetion  arose  whether  it  were  a  direct  tax,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitatioa.  If  it  were  not  a 
direct  tax,  it  was  admitted  to  be  righUy  laid ;  but  if  it 
were  a  direct  tax,  it  was  not  constitutionally  imposed ; 
because,  in  that  case,  it  should  have  been  laid  according 
to  the  representative  numbers  of  the  several  States. 
The  Cbouit  Court  for  Virginia,  where  the  question 
arose,  was  divided  in  opinion ;  but  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  decided  that  the  tax  in  question 
was  not  a  direct  tax,  and  had,  therefore,  been  levied 
according  to  tiie  Constitution.  It  was  observed,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  no  taxes 
«8  direct  taxes  but  snob  aa  could  be  laid  in  proportion 
to  the  census ;  and  that  the  rule  of  apportionment  could 
not  apply  to  the  tax  on  carriages  ;  nor  could  such  a  tax 
be  laid  by  that  rule,  without  great  inequality  and  in- 
justice ;  and  tiie  argument  by  which  this  inequality 
and  injustice  were  shown  was  conclusive  agwimt  tiie 
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contrary  constniction.^  Bat  although  duties  must  I 
uniform,  and  direct  taxes  apportioned  according  i 
numbers,  yet  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  wii 
respect  to  the  latter  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  Co] 
gress  to  impose  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Stati 
only,  but  extends  equally  to  all  places  over  whic 
the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction ;  and  applii 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  Territorie 
which  are  not  represented  in  Congress.^  The  power  < 
Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  <Ul  casi 
whatsoever^  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  indudes  tl 
power  of  taxing  its  uihabitants.  But  Congress  are  m 
absolutely  to  exercise  that  power,  though  they  may,  i 
their  discretion,  extend  a  tax  to  all  the  Territories  i 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  States.  A  dire< 
tax,  if  laid  at  all,  must  be  laid  according  to  the  censui 
and,  therefore.  Congress  has  no  authority  to  exempt  an 
State  firom  its  due  share  of  the  burden ;  and  althoug 
they  are  not  under  the  same  necessity  of  extending 
tax  to  the  unrepresented  District,  set  apart  for  the  set 
of  the  National  Government,  nor  to  the  National  Te 

I  }•  ^8  DaU,  171.    An  Act  of  Congress  laying  duties  on  stamped  papc 

['.  &c.,  which  enacted  that  certain  deeds  and  writings  should  not  1 

given  in  evidence  in  any  Court,  until  stamped  as  required  by  the  A< 
was  held  to  be  constitutional.  1  Virg.  Cos.  12S,  Buta  tax  impoM 
by  a  State  law  on  stock  issued  for  loans  made  to  the  United  States 
unconstitutional.  2  Peters,  449.  See  also  3  Har.  Sf  McHen.  161 
4  Ham.  107 ;  5  Ibid.  14  ;  4  iV.  H,  665,  672 ;  5  Hayvo.  246 ;  2  Ove 
215;  2  Hawks,  207;  1  Yerg,  462;  9  Ibid.  490.  The  charter  of 
bank  is  a  franchise  which  is  not  taxable  as  such,  if  a  price  has  be< 
paid  for  it,  and  accepted  by  the  Legislature.  But  the  corporate  pro 
erty  of  the  bank  is  separate  from  the  franchise,  and  may  be  taxe 
unless  there  is  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary.  8  Howard^  188. 
2  5  Wheat.  317. 
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ritories,  yet,  if  the  tax  be  actually  extended  to  them, 
the  same  constitutioaal  mle  of  apportiooment  most  be 
applied  in  levying  it.  This  construction  allowing  a 
discretion  in  Congress  as  to  the  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  Territoriee,  must,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  convenient,  as  the 
expense  of  collecting  a  tax  in  some  of  them  might 
exceed  its  amount.  Xor  can  this  departure  firom  the 
mle  which  holds  representation  and  taxation  to  be  in- 
separable, be  considered  very  material  or  important 
with  respect  to  those  settlements  which  are  atill  in  their 
infancy,  though  rapidly  advancing  to  manhood,  and 
looking  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  complete 
equality  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  requisite  maturity. 
As  it  relates  to  the  Diatariot  of  Colombia,  the  construc- 
tion in  question  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  impugning 
the  great  principle  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  its  inhabi- 
tants have  voluntarily  relinquished  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation, and  adopted  the  whole  body  of  Congress  as 
its  legitimate  Oovernment. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation  vested  in  Congress  over  the  District  of 
Colombia,  which  necessarily  confines  the  operation  of 
laws  made  in  virtue  of  that  power,  to  the  limits  of  the 
District  The  power  in  question  being  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  carries  with  it  all  those  incidental  [wwers 
which  are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effectual  execu- 
tion. Congress,  when  legislating  for  this  District,  is 
stil]  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  and  its  Acts,  in 
relation  to  it,  are  laws  of  the  United  States.' 

A  question,  however,  of  much  greater  interest  and 

I  fl  Whetti.  424. 
19 
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importance  has  arisen,  in  regard  to  this  j>owT'r  of  taxai 
tion,  which,  of  late  years,  has  bcea  mnch  discasscd  i 
oar  public  councils,  and  has  hardly  yelceaswl  to  agitate 
a  portion  of  the  Union.  I  refer  to  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  impose  duties  ou  articles  of  foreign  impat- 
tation  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  domestic 
DiannfactureH ;  and  to  the  proceedings  which  call  io 
question  and  deny  the  constitutional  existence  of  any 
such  authority  in  Congress,  and  denounce  Its  exercise 
as  usurpation.  Tbe  constitutional  validity  of  those 
Acts  of  Congress  winch  impose  duties  on  impurtationsi 
with  that  end  in  view,  has  never  been  presented  for 
adjudication  in  the  Federal  Courts,  but  a  Legislative 
conatrnction  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
them  was  adopted  and  acted  upon  at  the  earliest  period 
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vested  by  the  Conatitntion  in  Congress ;  tima  excluding 
from  all  share  of  meaDing  the  last  member  of  the 
clause,  which  specifiee  the  "  general  welfare "  as  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  this  branch  of  taxation  was 
wholly  given  up  to  the  National  Giovemment,  And 
while  some  contend  that  there  is  no  express  authority 
granted  to  Congress  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  commodi- 
ties, in  order  to  favor  or  protect  similar  productions  and 
fabrics  of  our  own  growth  or  manufacture — nor  any 
power,  express  or  implied,  to  eaconrage  domestic  in- 
dustry by  any  means  whatsoever;  and  that  no  such 
authority  or  power  arises  from  intendment,  as  necessary 
to  cany  into  effect  any  of  the  enumerated  powers ; 
others  allege  that  this  authority,  if  it  exist  at  all,  can 
only  be  constitutionally  exercised  indirectly,  as  resulting 
incidentally  firom  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations ;  and  that  imposts  beyond  what  may  be 
requisite  to  provide  a  revenue  to  meet  the  necessary 
and  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government,  can  only 
be  imposed  to  the  extent  required  to  countervail  the 
commercial  restrictions  of  other  countries. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  expo- 
sition of  the  power  in  question  denies,  in  effect,  any 
operation  whatever  to  that  branch  of  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  conferred ; 
and  thus  adopts  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  latitude 
of  construction  which  would  give  to  the  expressions 
relative  to  providing  for  the  "  general  welfare,"  a  mean- 
ing more  extensive  than  any  other  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  invest  Congress  with  a  general  power  of 
legislation.  It  is,  however  "  awkward,"  a  sound  rule  of 
construction,  and  admitted  to  be  universal  in  ita  appli- 
cation, that  the  different  parte  of  the  same  instrument 
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are  to  be  so  expounded  as  to  give  effect  to  the  whole, 
and  to  every  portion  susceptible  of  meaning.  It  is 
not  to .  be  presumed  that  the  words  in  question  were 
introduced  without  some  object;  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  clause,  unless  incapable  of  bearing  any  significa- 
tion in  connection  with  those  with  which  they  are  con- 
joined. But  the  specific  ends  embraced  by  these  general 
terms  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to  be  comprised 
among  those  more  definite  objects,  subsequently  enu- 
merated in  another  and  separate  clause  in  the  same 
article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be 
intended  that  other  objects  were  meant  to  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  "  public  debt,"  and  providing  for  the 
"common  defence;"  and  that  those  further  objects 
comprehend  everything  to  which  the  "  general  welfare  " 
requires  the  power  to  be  applied,  as  the  direct  means 
of  effecting  the  end  proposed. 

A-different  view  was,  indeed,  taken  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist;".' 
and  that  high  authority  has  been  quoted  in  support 
of  a  very  different  interpretation.  In  answering  the 
objection  urged  against  the  general  expressions  with 
which  the  clause  concludes,  as  conferring  a  distinct  and 
substantive' power  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  the  authors 
of  "  The  Federalist "  did  not  advert  to  the  circumstance 
that  those  expressions  are  used  merely  as  a  general  and 
summary  designation  of  the  purpose  for  which  taxes 
were  to  be  laid,  independently  of  the  objects  subse- 

^  No.  41,  by  Mr.  Madison. 
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quently  specified;  but  in  refuting  the  objection,  tliey 
seem  to  adopt,  in  part,  the  constniction  of  their  advep 
saries,  and  admit  that  the  words  in  question  confer  a 
substantive  and  independent  power,  distinct  horn  the 
power  of  taxation ;  and  they  meet  the  argnraent  drawn 
from  these  terms,  against  this  extensive  and  sweeping 
operation  of  the  power,  by  alleging  that  it  was  restricted 
by  the  sabsequent  enumeration  of  the  specific  powers 
of  Congress  in  the  same  section.  It  has  since,  however, 
been  judicially  decided,  and  is  even  admitted  by  those, 
who,  nevertheless,  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  this  an> 
thority,  that  these  words  do  not  invest  Congress  with 
any  power  whatsoever  distinct  fi-om  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, but  that  they  merely  refer  to  the  purposes  for 
which  that  power  may  be  exercised.  So  far,  moreover, 
from  affording  support  to  the  argument  against  the 
power  of  Congress  to  encourage  manufactures,  two  of 
the  authors  of  "  The  Federalist," '  soon  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Government,  ofiicially  asserted  that 
power  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  which  body, 
they  contended,  was  bound  to  exercise  it.  They  de- 
rived it,  indeed,  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce ; 
but  the  acknowledged  coDstmction  of  the  clause  con- 
ferring the  power  of  taxation,  referring  to  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  as  the  means  or  instrument  of  providing 
for  the  general  welfare,  affords  an  ampler  basis  for  the 
right ;  and  in  order  to  establish  it  on  this  broader  and 
more  solid  foundation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show 
that  the   "  general  welfare "  is,  in   fact,  promoted  by 

1  Mr.  Hamilton,  u  Secretarj'  of  the  Treaaurj,  in  bis  celebrated 
Report  on  Domestic  Manufactures;  and  Mr.  M&dison,  as  a  member 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatjves,  in  bis  rapport  of  the  Bill  for  tbeir 
encouragement  .^l^^k 

19*  ^^B 
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imposing  duties  on  foreign  commoditieB  to  such  sn 
amount  clb  will  foster  our  home  manufiGustures. 

This  is  clearly  a  question  of  national  policy  and 
legislation,  involving  facts  and  opinions  not  cognizable, 
from  their  nature,  in  the  Judicial  tribunals,  but  depend- 
ing for  their  determination  upon  a  sound  exercise  of 
legislative  discretion.  Their  decision  must  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  National  Legislature;  for  the  States 
cannot  afford  the  protection  in  the  mode  contemplated, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  prohibited  from  laying  any  duties 
on  imports,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  execut- 
ing their  own  health  and  inspection  laws,  and  have  no 
power  whatsoever  to  regulate  commerce.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  as  to  the  policy  of  protecting  domestic  manufac- 
tures, or,  in  other  words,  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
"general  welfare"  is  promoted  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  with  that  view,  those  opinions  must 
necessarily  be  founded  on  facts  and  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  concerning  which  none  but  the  National 
Legislature  can,  for  any  practical  purpose,  authorita- 
tively decide.  The  necessity  of  vesting  in  Congress  the 
power  of  determining  such  a  question,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  analogy  from  the  power  of  the  President  to 
judge  of  the  existence  of  the  exigency  upon  which  his 
power  of  calling  forth  the  militia  is  made  to  depend 
Without  such  authority,  we  have  seen  that  both  the 
existence  of  the  exigency  and  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings would  turn,  not  on  his  knowledge  or  belief  of 
the  one,  or  his  judgment  on  the  other,  but  upon  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  as  to  the  facts,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  on  the  legal  questions  they  might  present 
So  with  respect  to  the  power  now  under  consideration ; 
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nnlesB  Congresa  'have  authority  to  decide  od  the  cir- 
comBtances  upon  which  the  exercise  of  theii  legislative 
discretion  depends,  both  facta  and  principles  of  a  com- 
plicated character,  concerning  which  great  conflict  of 
opinions  exists,  wonld  be  subject  to  Judicial  examina- 
tion, and  a  construction  given  to  the  Constitution,  not 
merely  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  the  question 
whether  Congress  is  authorized  "  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,"  but  upon  ibe  opinion  of 
the  Jury  whether  "the  general  welfare"  was,  upon 
sound  principles  of  public  policy,  in  fact  promoted  by 
protective  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  laws  Imposing  duties  on 
imported  articles,  the  objection,  so  far  aa  founded  on 
the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  the  revenue  thus 
produced  is  applied,  loses  much  of  its  force,  from  the 
circumstance  that  these  laws  were  passed  before  the 
extinction  of  the  public  debt,  for  the  payment  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  support  of  the  national  institutions, 
the  proceeds  of  those  duties  were  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied. Whether  they  have,  in  fact,  been  so  applied, 
or  to  what  purposes  the  surplus  arising  from  them  has 
been,  firom  time  to  time,  appropriated,  are  questions 
wholly  independent  of  the  constitutional  validity  of 
laws  merely  authorizing  such  duties  to  be  collected. 
When  collected,  and  paid  into  the  National  Treasury, 
they  are  mingled  with  the  general  mass  of  funds,  and 
are  at  the  disposal  of  Congress ;  and  as,  by  thp  Consti- 
tution, "  no  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  law,"'  the 
question  as  to  tlie  constitutionality  of  the  objects  to 

>  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  I.  Sect  ix.  7, 
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which  any  part  of  the  public  revenues  may  be  applied 
can  never  arise,  until  a  law  be  proposed  or  enacted  for 
their  specific  appropriation. 

It  has  been,  moreover,  objected,  that  the  existing  laws, 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  are  unequal  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  rec^ires  all  duties  to  be  '^  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."  But  the  uniformity 
required  is  plainly  in  the  imposition,  and  not  in  the 
operation  of  the  duties ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fact 
as  to  the  inequality  of  their  operation,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  it  never  can  be  controlled  by  the  Legislature, 
but  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  consumption  of 
the  article;  for  all  indirect  taxes,  except  imposts  on 
articles  of  absolute  necessity,  may  be  said  to  be  volun- 
tary in  their  operation ;  as  the  amount  paid  by  any 
individual  must  always  depend  on  his  spontaneous 
purchase  of  the  article. 

In  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
in  1846,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  had  military  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  California.  Early  in  1847,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  authorized  the  military  and 
naval  commanders  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  con- 
quest, to  form  a  military  government  for  the  conquered 
territory,  with  power  to  impose  duties  on  imposts  and 
tonnage,  for  the  support  of  the  army  which  had  the 
conquest  in  possession.  This  was  done,  and  tonnage 
and  import  duties  were  levied  under  a  war-tarifF,  estab- 
lished by  the  civil  Government  for  that  purpose,  until 
official  notice  was  received  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
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been  concluded  with  Mexico  —  by  which  Upper  Cali- 
fornia waa  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Upon  receiving 
this  intelligence,  the  GSoveraor  directed  that  imports 
and  tonnage  dnties  Bboold  thereafter  be  levied  in  con- 
formity with  anch  paid  in  other  parte  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Acta  of  Congress;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collectfng  them,  he  appointed  a  Collector  for  the 
port  of  San  Francisco. 

A  suit  was  brought  against  the  Collector  to  recover 
from  him  the  amount  of  certain  datiee  paid  by  the  plain- 
tiffs between  the  3d  of  Febmary,  1848^—  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  peace, — and  the  13th  of  November,  1649,  when 
the  Collector  appointed  by  the  President  entered  upon 
the  dnties  of  bis  office — upon  the  ground  that  they 
had  been  illegally  exacted.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  these  duties  were  legally 
demanded  and  collected  by  the  civil  Governor,  both 
during  the  war,  and  after  the  ratificatioa^of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  until  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  extended  by  Congress  to  Califcmiia.' 

VI.  The  power  of  borrounng  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  conferred  on  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  general  terms ;  but  as  the  public  credit  of  the 
Union  must  depend  on  the  sources  of  revenue  placed 
at  its  command,  this  power  must  have  been  intended  to 
be  exercised  in  anticipation  of  the  national  resources, 
and  must,  consequently,  be  subject  to  the  same  restnc- 
tions  as  to  its  objects,  to  which  the  power  of  taxation 
is  limited  and  confined. 

When  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
United  States  were  indebted  to  foreign  nations  for  the 

1  16  HoiBord,  164. 
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expenses  of  our  revolutionary  war ;  and  many  of  our 
own  citizens  had  large  claims  either  upon  the  Confed- 
eracy, or  upon  its  separate  members,  for  services  and 
supplies  during  that  eventful  contest  To  liquidate  and 
consolidate  those  debts,  discharge  a  part  of  them,  and 
secure  the  remainder,  were  measures  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  and  'credit,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  interests,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  to  have  resorted  to  taxation,  in  order 
immediately  to  accomplish  these  objects,  would,  had  it 
even  been  practicable,  have  proved  injurious  to  the 
nation,  and  ruinous  to  private  individuals.  It  was  fore- 
seen that  many  of  the  public  creditors  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  assumption  or  recognition  by  the  new 
Government  of  the  principal,  and  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  public  debts.  Under  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  borrow  money,  it  was  enabled  to 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for  combining  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  war,  whether  incurred  by  the  Confed- 
eracy or  the  States,  in  one  general  amount,  and  funding 
it  as  one  consolidated  debt.  The  sources  of  revenue 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
since  enabled  it  to  discharge,  not  only  the  whole  of  this 
debt,  but  that,  also,  which  occurred  in  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain.  But  in  case  of  future  exigencies,  or  a 
failure  of  the  usual  supplies  of  revenue,  similar  means 
are  at  its  command  for  continuing  its  operations,  main- 
taining its  existence,  and  vindicating  its  honor. 
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LECTURE    VIII. 


ON  THE  POWERS  VESTED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  OOVERNMENT  FOR 
REGULATING    INTERCOURSE   WITH   POREIQN   NATIONS. 


The  powers  vcflted  in  the  General  Government  for 
regulating  foreign  intercoarse,  consist, 

First.  Of  the  powers  to  make  treaties,  and  to  send 
and  receive  Ambassadors,  and  other  public  Ministers, 
and  Consuls. 

SecowUy.  Of  the  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  other 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;  and. 

Thirdly.  Of  the  power  of  regulating  foreign  com- 
merce ;  including  a  power  to  prohibit,  after  a  certain 
period,  now  elapsed,  the  importation  of  slaves. 

This  class  of  powers  forms  an  obvious  and  essential 
branch  of  Federal  administration;  for  if  the  United 
States  are  one  nation  in  any  respect,  they  are  most 
clearly  so  in  respect  to  other  nations. 

L  Tke  powers  to  make  treaties,  and  to  send  and  re- 
ce,ive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers,  and  Con' 
suls,  are  essential  attributes  of  national  sovereignty, 
and  of  that  international  equality  which  the  interests 
of  every  sovereignty  require  it  to  preserve.  Both  powers 
were  possessed  by  CongresB  under  the  Confederation, 
but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  enjoyed  ; 
for  then  the  former  power  was  embarrassed  by  an  ex- 
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ception,  under  which  treaties  might  be  substantially 
frustrated  by  regulations  of  the  States,  and  the  latter 
did  not  comprehend  '^  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls." 

As  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  and  especially 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Oreat  Britain,  existed  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  became  necessary  to 
vary  its  terms  in  regard  to  treaties,  firom  those  relative 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  the  declaration  it 
contains  in  respect  to  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  oper- 
ating only  in  future,  while  in  reference  to  the  fonner 
the  terms  are,  <^  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shail  be  made^ 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land."  These  terms  were  intended 
to  apply  equally  to  previously  existing  treaties,  as  well 
as  to  those  made  subsequentiy  to  the  Ck)nstitution  ;  and 
it  has,  accordingly,  been  adjudged,  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  they  effectually  repeal  so  much  of  the  State 
laws  and  Constitutions  as  are  repugnant  to  them.^ 

More  general  and  extensive  terms,  also,  are  used  in 
vesting  the  power  with  respect  to  treaties,  than  in  con- 
ferring that  relative  to  laws;  and,  while  the  latter  is 
laid  under  several  restrictions,  there  are  none  imposed 
on  the  exercise  of  the  former,  notwithstanding  it  is 
committed  to  the  President  and  Senate,  in  exclusion  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  executed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  agents  delegated  for  the  purpose. 
And  although  the  President  and  Senate  are  thus  in- 
vested with  this  high  and  exclusive  control  over  all  those 
subjects  of  negotiation  with  foreign  powers,  which,  in 
their  consequences,  may  affect  important  domestic  in- 

1  8  DaM.  199. 
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terests,  yet  it  would  have  been  imposBible  to  have 
defined  a  power  of  tjiis  natnie,  and,  therefore,  general 
terms  only  were  naed.  Tfaeee  general  ezpreBeiona,  how- 
ever, ought  strictly  to  be  confined  to  their  legitimate 
signification  ;  and  in  order  to  aecertain  whether  the 
execution  of  the  tieaty>makii]g  power  can  be  supported 
in  any  given  case,  tiioae  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
from  which  the  pow^  proceeds,  should  carefnlly  be 
applied  to  it  The  power  must,  indeed,  be  constraed 
in  subordination  to  the  Constitnlion ;  and  however,  in 
its  operation,  it  may  qnalify,  it  cannot  supersede  or 
interfere  with,  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provisiotm, 
nor  can  it  ever  be  so  interpreted  as  to  destroy  othec 
powers  granted  by  tiiat  instrument  A  treaty  to  change 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  or  aunihikte  its 
sovereignty,  or  overturn  its  Republican  form,  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  any  of  its  constitutional  powers,  would  be 
void ;  because  it  would  defeat  the  will  of  the  people, 
which  it  was  designed  to  fulfiL 

A  treaty,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  compact  entered 
into  with  a  foreign  power,  and  extends  to  all  matters 
which  are  nsnally  the  subject  of  cooipact  between  in- 
dependent nations.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  a  con&act,  and 
not  a  Le^slative  act ;  and  does  not,  ncctnding  to  gen- 
eral usage,  effect  of  itself  liie  objects  intended  to  be 
acccHnplished  by  it,  bat  tequiies  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
ontioD  by  some  subsequent  act  of  sovereign  power  by 
ihe  ccHrtracting  parties,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is 
meant  to  operate  wmdn  tiie  territorjes  of  either  of  thera. 
With  us,  however,  a  diffearent  principle  is  established, 
in  certain  cases.  It  has  been  setUed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,'  that,  inaflmnch  as  the  CoutitntioQ  declares  «. 
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treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  to  be  regarded  in 
Conrts  of  Justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  Legis* 
lature,  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without  requiring 
the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision.  But  when  the 
terms  of  any  treaty  stipulation  import  an  executory 
contract,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  and  not  to 
the  Judicial,  department  for  execution,  and  Congress 
must  pass  a  law  in  execution  of  the  compact,  before 
it  becomes  a  rule  for  the  Courts.  The  Constitution 
does  not  expressly  declare  whether  treaties  are  to  be 
held  superior  to  the  Acts  of  Congress,  or  wheth^  the 
laws  are  to  be  deemed  coequal  with,  or  superior  to 
treaties  ;  but  the  representation  it  holds  forth  to  foreign 
powers,  is  that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  bind  the  nation  in  all 
legitimate  contracts ;  and  if  preexisting  laws,  contrary 
to  a  treaty,  could  only  be  abrogated  by  Congress,  this 
representation  would  be  fallacious.  It  would  subject 
the  public  faith  to  just  imputation  and  reproach,  and 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  national  engagements. 
The  immediate  operation  of  a  treaty  must,  therefore, 
be  to  overrule  all  existing  laws  incompatible  with  its 
stipulations. 

Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  subsequent  laws,  qualifying,  altering,  or  wholly 
annulling  a  treaty;  for  such  an  authority,  in  certain 
cases,  is  supported  on  grounds  wholly  independent  of 
the  treaty-making  power.  For,  as  Congress  possesses 
the  sole  right  of  declaring  war,  and  as  the  alteration  oi 
abrogation  of  a  treaty  tends  to  produce  it,  the  power 
in  question  may  be  regarded  as  an  incident  to  that  of 
declaring  war.  The  exercise  of  such  a  right  may  be 
rendered  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  and  safety,  by 
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measnres  of  tbe  party  with  whom  the  treaty  was  made, 
contrary  to  its  spirit,  ot  in  open  viohitdon  of  its  letter ; 
and  on  such  grounds  alone  can  this  right  be  reconciled 
either  with  the  provisions  of  the  Conatitution,  or  the 
principles  of  public  law.  A  memorable  instance  has 
occurred  in  oar  history  of  the  annulment  of  a  treaty 
by  the  act  of  the  injured  party.  In  the  year  1798, 
Congress  declared  that  the  treaties  with  Prance  were 
no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United  States,  as  they  had 
been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  French  Government, 
and  our  just  claims  for  reparation  disregarded.  Never- 
theless, all  treaties,  as  soon  as  ratified  by  competent 
authority,  become  of  absolute  efficacy,  and,  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  force,  are  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation.  If  a  treaty  require  the  payment  of  money  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  money  can  only  be  raised 
or  appropriated  by  an  Act  of  the  liegislature,  it  is 
morally  obligatory  upon  the  legislative  power  to  peiss 
the  requisite  law  ;  and  its  refusal  to  do  so  would 
amount  to  a  breach  of  tbe  public  faith,  and  afford  just 
cause  of  war.  That  department  of  the  Government 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  making  treaties 
may  bind  the  national  faith  at  its  discretion ;  for  the 
treaty-making  power  must  be  coextensive  with  the 
national  exigencies,  and  necessarily  involves  in  it  every 
branch  of  the  national  sovereignty,  of  which  tbe  opera- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  negotiations  and 
compacts  with  foreign  nations.  If  a  nation  have  con- 
ferred on  its  Executive  department,  without  reserve, 
the  right  of  treating  and  contracting  with  other  sov- 
ereignties, it  is  considered  as  having  invested  it  with 
all  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract,  bo- 
cause  that  department  is  the  oi^n  of  the  Government 
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for  the  purpose,  and  its  contracts  are  made  by  the 
deputed  will  of  the  nation.  The  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State  may  withhold  from  it  the  power  of  alienating 
the  public  domain,  or  other  property  belonging  to  it ; 
but  if  there  be  no  express  provision  of  that  kind,  the 
inference  is  that  it  has  confided  to  the  department, 
eharged  with  the  duty  and  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties, a  discretion  commensurate  with  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  nation.^ 

The  coneurrenee  of  each  branch  of  the  Liegislative 
power,  we  have  seen,  is  necessary  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  while  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  alone,  may  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Now  a  power  to  make  treaties  necessarily  implies  a 
power  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  con- 
cluded ;  and  foreign  States  could  not  deal  safely  with 
the  Government  on  any  other  presumption.  That 
branch  of  the  Government  which  is  intrusted  thus 
largely  and  generally  with  authority  to  make  valid 
treaties  of  peace,  can,  of  course,  bind  the  nation  by 
the  alienation  of  part  of  its  territory ;  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  an  approved  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,^  is 
equally  the  case,  whether  that  territory  be  already  in 
the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  or  remain  in  possession 
of  the  nation,  or  whether  the  property  be  public  or 
private.  In  a  case  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  admitted  that  individual 
rights  acquired  by  war,  and  vested  rights  of  the  citizen, 
might  be  sacrificed  by  treaty  for  national  purposes.' 

»  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  b.  1,  ch.  21,  §  2 ;  3  DaU.  199;  GroUw^s 
Law  of  War  and  Peace,  b.  3,  ch.  20,  §  7. 
9  /Wrf.  b.  4,  ch.  2,  §11,  12. 
3  1  Cranchf  103. 
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And  io.  another  case,  it  was  held  to  be  a  cleai  principle 
of  national  law,  that  private  rights  might  be  sorren- 
dered  by  treaty  to  secure  the  public  safety,  but  the 
Government  would  be  bound  to  make  compeasation 
and  indemnity  to  the  individoal  whose  rights  had  thus 
beeo  sacrificed. 

The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation with  Great  Britain,  in  1794,  gave  rise  to  much 
public  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  A  resolotion  was  passed  by  the 
House  o(  Representatives,  requiring  the  President  to 
lay  before  them  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  the  Min- 
ister who  conducted  the  negotiation,  with  the  corr^ 
spondence  and  other  documents,  relative  to  the  treaty, 
excepting  such  papers  as  any  existing  negotiations 
might  render  it  improper  to  disclose.  The  iUustrioos 
individual  who  then  held  the  office  of  President,  r^ 
turned  for  answer,  "  that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  power  of 
making  treaties  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  President, 
by  and  witb  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurred  in 
the  ratification  ;  and  that  any  treaty  so  made  and  rati- 
fied, on  being  duly  promulgated,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  thus,"  he  added,  "  that  the  treaty-making 
power  had  been  tmderstood  by  foreign  nations;  and 
that  in  all  treaties  made  with  them,  we  had  declared, 
and  they  had  believed,  that,  when  so  ratified,  they  be- 
came obligatory  on  ihe  nation."  In  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  every  former  Hoose  of  Bepresen- 
tetives  had  acquiesced,  and  until  that  time  not  a  doubt 
or  suspicion  had  appeared,  to  his  knowledge,  that  it 
was  held  not  to  be  the  true  construction  ;  and  he 
concluded  by  observing  that  *'  it  was  perfectly  clear  to 
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his  understanding,  that  the  consent  of  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty.  As  the  treaty  in  question  exhibited  in  itself  all 
the  objects  requiring  Legislative  provision,  upon  which 
the  papers  called  for  could  throw  no  light,  and  that,  as 
it  was  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  different  departments  should  be  preserved, 
a  just  regard  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  fixrbede  a  compjiance  with.tbejijre^est.'' 

The  principles  thus  laid  down  by  General  Washing- 
ton were  so  far  acquiesced  in  by  the  House,  that  they 
passed  a  resolution,  disclaiming  the  power  to  interfere 
in  making  treaties;  but  asserting  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whenever  stipulations  are  made  on 
subjects  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  to 
deliberate  on  the  expediency  of  carrying  them  into 
effect;  and  subsequently  it  was  declared,  by  a  small 
majority,  to  be  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  From  that  time  the 
question  remained  undisturbed  until  the  conclusion  of 
a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  in  1815,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  much  debate,  passed  a 
bill  specifically  enacting,  on  a  particular  subject,  the 
same  provisions  which  were  contained  as  stipulations 
in  the  treaty.  This  dangerous  innovation  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  warmly  opposed  by  a  minority  in 
the  House,  and  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate ;  but,  after 
several  conferences  between  them,  the  affair  terminated 
in  a  compromise,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
a  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  law 
passed  on  the  occasion  briefly  declares  that  so  much 
of  any  Act  as  imposes  a  duty  on  tonnage,  contrary  to 
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the  provisioDS  of  the  coDvention  with  Great  Britain, 
shoald,  from  the  dale  of  that  instrument,  and  daring  its 
continuance,  be  of  no  force  or  effect ;  thus  setting  a 
precedent  which  may  produce  future,  difficulty  in  oar 
national  legislation,  though  the  Judicial  trihanala  wonld 
probably  regard  such  a  law  as  a  work  of  sapererogation, 
or  a  mere  nullity,  and,  from  its  retroactive  operation,  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitntitm. 

Treaties  of  every  kind,  when  made  by  competent 
authority,  are  not  only  to  be  observed  with  the  most 
scrupalouB  good  &itb,  bat  are  to  receive  a  fair  and 
liberal  interpretation.  Their  meaning  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  rules  of  construction  and  course  of 
reasoning  as  are  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  private 
contracts  ;  and  according  to  the  most  authoritative 
writers  of  International  Law,  if  a  treaty  should  be  in 
fact  violated  by  one  of  the  parties,  either  by  proceed- 
ings incompatiUe  with  its  nature,  or  by  an  intentional 
breach  of  any  of  its  articles,  it  rests  with  the  injured 
party  alone,  to  pronounce  it  broken.  The  treaty,  in 
such  cases,  ia  not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable  at  the 
election  of  the  injured  party.  If  he  chooses  not  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  obligatory.  He 
may  waive  or  remit  the  infiraction,  or  demand  a  just 
satisfaction. 

But  the  violation  of  one  article  of  a  treaty  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  whole ;  for  all  its  articles  are  dependent  on 
each  other ;  and  the  breach  of  a  single  article  may,  at 
the  election  of  the  injured  party,  overthrow  the  whole 
treaty.  This  consequence,  however,  may  be,  and  usu- 
ally is,  prevented  by  an  express  provision  in  the  treaty 
itself^  that  if  one  article  be  broken,  the  others  shall 
nevertheless  continue  in  Corce;  and  in  thia  case,  the 
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Liegislative  power  could  not  annul  the  treaty  on  the 
ground  of  the  breach.  The  nullification  of  a  treaty  by 
the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  parties,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  render  such  an  act  justifiable,  or  its 
termination  by  war,  does  not,  however,  divest  rights  of 
property  acquired  under  it^  Nor  do  treaties  become, 
ipso  factOj  extinguished  by  war.  Those  articles  which 
stipulate  for  a  permanent  arrangement  of  territorial,  or 
other  national  rights,  are,  at  most,  suspended  during 
the  war,  and  revive  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  unless 
waived  by  the  parties,  or  new  or  repugnant  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  a  new  treaty. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  modern  history,  the  princi- 
pal European  States  made  provision,  by  treaty,  for  the 
mutual  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice ;  such  prac- 
tice has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  "a 
person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime.2  A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  many 
of  our  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  But,  independently 
of  any  such  stipulation,  the  most  eminent  and  ap- 
proved writers  upon  public  law  declare  that  every  State 
is  bound  to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals,  and  upon 
application  and  due  examination  of  the  case,  to  sur- 
render the  fugitive  to  the  foreign  State  where  the  crime 
was  committed.^     A  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 

1  8  Wheat.  492.  2  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  IV.  Sect  ii.  2. 

3  Groiiusy  Lex.  P.  &  B.  1.  2,  ch.  21 ;  Burlamaqui,  P'.  4,  ch.  3  ;  RtHk- 
er/orth's  Institutes,  P.  2,  ch.  9 ;  VaUeVs  Law  of  Nationg,  b.  2,  ch.  6. 
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live  agreetneDt,  ariBcs  id  drawing  the  line  between  the 
elasa  of  offencea  to  whicli  the  nsttge  of  nations  applies, 
and  that  ia  which  it  does  not.  Bat  it  seema  to  be 
understood  in  practice  to  apply  only  to  crimes  of  great 
atiocity,  such,  as  aie  punishable  by  the  State  in  which 
the  fugitive  has  sought  refuge ;  and  not  to  include 
political  ofiences.  Thia  princiide  is  adopted  in  an  Act 
of  the  LiCgislatare  of  ?Iew  York,  which  aathorizea  the 
Gorvernor,  in  his  discretion,  on  tecjniflition  from  a  for- 
eign Goremraent,  to  sarrendei  up  fogitiTea  charged 
with  murder,  forgery,  larceny,  or  other  crimes  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  that  State  with  death,  or  impiiaoit- 
ment  in  the  State  prieon,  provided  the  evidence  of 
criminality  be  soffideat  by  the  State  laws  to  detain 
the  party  ibr  trial  on  a  like  charge.^  Such  a  provision 
was  ail  that  was  requisite,  and  all  that  the  Ijegislatore 
could  make ;  for  the  Judicial  power  can  do  no  more 
than  cause  the  fugitive  to  he  arrested  and  detained, 
until  opportunity  be  aflbrded  for  his  soirender  by  the 
Supreme  Executive  power  of  the  Union.  And,  in  ordei 
to  give  effect  to  the  treaty  stipulations  upon  the  subject 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  Governments, 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  pre- 
scribing the  mode  in  which  the  extradition  of  the 
accused  party  is  to  be  made." 

As  the  Constitution  confers  absolutely  upon  the  Gov> 

1  Id  tlie  cue  of  Holmes  and  Gfnnison,  14  Ptten,  540,  four  of  tbs 
Justices  of  tho  Supreme  Court  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  the  Got- 
emoT  of  a  State  had  no  power  to  deliver  up  to  a  foreign  Government, 
a  person  charged  with  hsTing  committed  a  crime  in  the  territory  of 
that  GoTernment ;  but  no  judgment  waa  given  in  that  cate, —  tbe 
Conrt  being  equally  divided  is  opinion,  on  the  quettion  of  jut 

>  Pawed  August  12,  laos. 
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ernment  of  the  United  States,  the  powers  of  making 
war,  and  of  making  treaties,  it  follows  that  it  possesses 
the  power  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  treaty.^ 

The  supplementary  power  of  sending,  receiving,  and 
dismissing  Ambassadors,  and  other  public  Ministers, 
and  Consuls,  results  as  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
leading  part  in  the  treaty-making  power  assigned  to 
the  President.  The  power  of  dismissing  a  foreign 
Minister  was  first  exercised  by  President  Washington, 
who  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  Citizen  Genet,  and 
demanded  his  recall  by  the  French  Government,  in 
consequence  of  his  insolent  assumption  of  authority  to 
commission  private  vessels  of  war,  equip  them  in  our 
ports,  and  erect  consular  tribunals,  with  admiralty  juris- 
diction within  our  territory.  The  only  instance  of  the 
kind  that  has  since  occurred,  was  that  of  the  British 
Minister,  Mr.  Francis  Jackson,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  disrespectful  conduct,  and  the  insulting  tone  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Government,  was  dismissed 
by  President  Madison.^ 

1  1  Peters  J  542. 

^  ThiB  gentleman  had  previously  obtained  some  notoriety  hy  his 
belligerent  diplomacy  at  Copenhagen ;  and  his  conduct  on  his  extra- 
ordinary mission  to  this  country,  in  relation  to  the  attack  of  a  British 
line-of-battlc  ship  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  fully  vindicated  the 
nom  de  guerre  he  earned  by  a  similar  attack,  though  upon  a  much 
larger  scale,  'which  he  had  promoted  upon  the  former  occasion.  It 
was  supposed  here,  that  he  had  been  selected  for  this  mission  by  Mr. 
Canning,  the  British  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  consequence  of 
his  exploit  in  the  Baltic ;  but  a  better  motive  was  found  in  England 
for  the  choice,  in  the  private  friendship  existing  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Envoy,  arising  from  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Canning  to 
his  friend's  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Choirch, 
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A  foreign  CodsiiI  is  a  public  agent  clothed  with 
aathority  only  for  commcTcial  pnrpoaes.  He  is  not 
nsually  considered  as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  bis  sot* 
ereign,  introstcd,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with  antb(mty 
to  represent  him  in  his  negotiations  with  foreign  States, 
or  to  vindicate  his  prerogatives.  He  cannot,  without 
the  special  authority  of  his  Government,  interpose  a 
claim  in  the  Prizq  Courts,  for  the  violation  of  the  neu- 
tral territory  of  hifl  Sovereign.^  But  he  has  a  right,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  interpose  a  claim  in  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  for  the  restitution  of  property  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  his  country,  without  a  special  anthority 
from  thoBe  for  whose  benefit  he  acts  ;  although,  in  the 
absence  of  such  authority,  he  has  no  right  to  receive,  in 
his  natural  character,  the  proceeds  of  property  libelled, 
and  transferred  to  the  registry  of  the  Courts."  And, 
though  allowed  to  interpose  a  claim  for  subjects  un- 
known, of  his  nation,  he  cannot  demand  actual  restito- 
tion  of  the  property,  without  proof  of  the  individual 
proprietary  interest* 

Notwithstanding  the  ordinary  character  of  a  Consul 
is  confined  to  commercial  agency,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, both  of  oar  own  Government  and  those  of  Europe, 


Oxford,  under  whose  tuition  he  hkd  been  placed  at  the  UniTemt]'. 
Be  that  u  it  may,  the  sou  behaved,  in  Ibis  eoantry,  as  nnlike  «• 
poauble  to  what  it  may  be  preaumed  would  have  been  the  condact. 
and  mannen  of  the  father,  had  he  been  in  hii  Kin'a  litnation,  judging 
from  the  character  of  the  former  as  given  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Panuitt  of  Literature,"  and  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  hii  no*el  of  "  De 
Vere." 

>  3  Wheat,  435;  i  Cond.  Rtp.  286. 

"  6  WbtaL  IM;  6  Cond.  lUp.  *6. 

3  10  WMeat.  66  ;  6  Chnd.  S^.  SO. 
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particalarly  with  respect  to  the  Barbaiy  powers,  and 
certain  Eastern  nations,  to  invest  Consuls  with  diplo- 
matic fdnctions,  not  merely  on  special  occasions,  but 
as  permanent  duties  of  their  office,  in  those  peculiar 
situations. 

IL  The  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  feU 
onies  committed  on  the  high  seaSj  and  offences  against 
the  Law  of  Nations,  is  substantively  and  separately 
vested  in  CSongress ;  although,  as  to  the  former  of  these 
objects,  it  seems  unavoidably  incident  to  the  power  of 
regulating  foreign  commerce,  and,  as  to  the  latter,  to  be 
implied  from  the  authority  to  declare  war  and  make 
treaties. 

The  power  to  define,  as  well  as  punish,  seems  rather 
applicable  to  felonies,  and  offences  against  the  Law  of 
Nations,  than  to  piracies,  as  piracy  is  well  defined  by 
tiiat  code ;  and  by  the  '^  high  seas,"  is  understood  not 
only  the  ocean  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  waters  on  the 
sea-coast  beyond  the  boundary  of  low-water  mark. 

1.  Piracy,  according  to  the  most  approved  wrifaew 
on  international  law,  consists  in  robbery,  or  a  forcible 
depredation  upon  the  high  seas  without  lawful  au- 
thority.^ But  felonies,  either  on  the  ocean  or  on  waters 
on  the  coast  beyond  low-water  mark,  and  offences 
against  the  Law  of  Nations,  are  by  no  means  com- 
pletely ascertained  and  defined  by  any  code  recognized 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations  ;  so  that,  with 
respect  to  these  offences,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness 
in  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to  define  as  well 
as  to  punish.     But  in  executing  the  power  in  regard 

1  Cicero  J  in  Verres,  1  Inst.  118;  Byrikershoeck^  Q.  &  P.  lib.  1; 
Ruther/orth's  Inst.  b.  2  ;  Cro.  Eliz,  6S5 ;  8  Woodtm'8  Leet,  429. 
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to  piracy,  it  waa  not  neceesaiy  for  CongresB  to  insert 
in  the  statute  a  definition  of  the  crime  in  terms ;  it 
was  enongh  to  refer  for  its  definition  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  as  it  is  there  defined  with  reasonable  certainty, 
and  sufficient  precision,  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
paiticular  provisions  of  any  manictpal  code  either  for 
its  definition  or  its  punishment,' 

The  Act  of  Congress  referring  to  the  Law  of  Nations 
for  a  definition  of  the  crime  of  piracy,  was  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  the  power  to  define,  as  well  as  punish 
it ;  as  Congress  may  define  by  using  a  term  of  known 
and  determinate  meaning,  as  well  as  by  an  express 
ennmeration  of  the  particulars  included  in  that  term. 
In  law,  and  in  logic,  that  is  deemed  certain,  which, 
by  necessary  reference,  is  made  so;  and  the  Law  of 
Nations  has  described  the  crime  of  Piracy  with  reason- 
able certainty. 

Congress  has  a  right  to  pass  laws  to  panish  pirates 
though  they  may  be  foreigners,  and  have  committed 
no  particular  offence  against  the  United  States ;  and 
in  executing  this  power,  it  has  declared,  in  conformity 
with  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  the  punishment  of 
piracy  shall  be  death.  The  Act  of  Congress,  which 
declares  certain  offences  to  be  piracy  which  are  not  so 
by  the  Law  of  Nations,  was  intended  to  punish  them 
as  offences  against  the  United  States,  and  not  as 
offences  against  the  human  race  ;*  and  such  an  offence, 
committed  by  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  on  board  of  a  vessel  belonging  ezclnaively  to 
subjects  of  a  foreign  State,  is  not  piracy  under  the 

'  Act  of  March  3, 1819  ;  S  Wheal.  153  ;  Ibid.  163,  nou. 
«  Act  of  MS7  IS,  1820 ;  S  Wheat.  610. 
31 
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statute,  nor  punishable  in  the  Federal  Courts.  The 
offence,  in  such  cases,  must  be  left  to  be  punished  by 
the  nation  under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sails,  and  whose 
particular  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  on  board ;  for  it 
is  a  clear  and  settled  principle,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
every  nation  extends  to  its  own  citizens,  on  board  of 
its  own  public  and  private  vessels,  at  sea.^  But  murder 
and  robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas  by  persons 
on  board  of  a  vessel  not  at  the  time  belonging  to  any 
foreign  power,  but  in  possession  of  a  crew  acting  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  and  acknowledging  obedience  to 
no  Grovernment,  is  within  the  Act  of  Ck>ngress,  and 
punishable  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States;  for 
although  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  particular  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  on  board  of  a  vessel  belonging  at  the  time, 
in  fact  as  well  as  of  right,  to  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
State,  and  in  virtue  of  such  propriety  subject  to  his 
control,  yet  it  does  extend  to  all  offences  committed 
against  aU  nations,  by  persons  who,  by  common  con- 
sent, are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  all  nations.^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  moment  a  vessel 
assumes  a  piratical  character,  she  loses  all  claim  to 
national  character,  and  the  crew,  whether  citizens  or 
foreigners,  are  equally  punishable  under  the  statute, 
for  acts  which  it  declares  to  be  piracy.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  declare  those  acts  piracy  in  one  of 
their  own  citizens,  which  would  be  merely  belligerent 
acts  if  committed  on  a  foreigner;  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  offends  against  the  Govemment,  or 

1    Rutherf,  Inst,  b.  2,  ch.  9. 

«  5  Wheat.  144  ;  4  ComL  Hep.  619  ;  Laws  U.  &  1820,  §  8. 
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hia  fellow-citizena,  tinder  color  of  a  foreign  comniiaeion, 
is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  no 
commission.  The  acts  of  an  alien,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  national  commission  may  be  hostile,  end  bis 
Government  may  be  responsible  for  them,  but  they  are 
not  regarded  as  piratical ;  and  this  rule  extends  to  the 
Barbary  powers,  who  are  now  regarded,  by  the  Law 
of  Nations,  as  lawful  powers,  and  not  as  they  formerly 
deserved  to  be,  pirtUe$. 

3.  Felony,'v\\en  committed  on  the  high  seas,  amounts 
in  effect  to  piracy,  and  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
been  so  declared  by  Congress,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
the  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution,  have 
enacted  that  any  person,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any 
open  roadstead  or  bay  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows, 
committing  the  crime  of  robbery  in  and  upon  any 
vessel,  or  its  crew  or  lading,  shall  be  adjudged  &  pirate; 
and  further,  that  "if  any  person  concerned  in  any 
piratical  cruise  or  enterprise,  or  being  of  the  crew  or 
ship's  company  of  any  piratical  ship  or  vessel,  shall 
land  and  commit  robbery  on  shore,  such  person  shall 
be  adjudged  a  pirate;"  m  which  last  respect,  the 
statute  seems  to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.^ 

The  power  to  define  and  pnnish  piracy  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas  is  exclusive  in  its  nature ;  bat  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  power  to  punish  other 
offences  against  international  law  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Law  of  Nations  forma  a  part  of  the  Common 
Law  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  violations 

>  DougUm,  tli.  « 
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of  it  may  be  committed  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  is  certainly  super- 
seded in  regard  to  those  offences  against  international 
law  which  are  committed  at  sea ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is  also 
superseded  in  regard  to  those  committed  on  shore. 
These  offences  are  of  various  kinds,  and  the  power  to 
define  and  punish  them  is,  with  great  propriety,  given 
to  Congress,  as  it  prevents  difficulties  which  might  arise 
firom  the  doubt  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  them  by 
the  States ;  and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  defined  by  Con- 
gress, they  may  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  finally,  if  not 
exclusively,  cognizable  under  the  Federal  authority. 

But  there  are  some  such  offences  not  enumerated  in 
the  Acts  of  Congress;  and  if  the  doctrine  be  sound, 
that  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Union  is  confined 
to  cases  expressly  provided  for  by  Congress,  either  those 
violations  of  international  law,  of  which  the  punish- 
ment remains  unprovided  for  by  Congress,  must  go 
unpunished,  or  the  State  Court  must  entertain  juris- 
diction of  them.  The  United  States  being  alone  re- 
sponsible to  foreign  nations  for  all  that  affects  their 
mutual  intercourse,  it  rests  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  declare  what  shall  constitute  offences  against 
the  law  regulating  that  intercourse,  and  to  prescribe 
suitable  punishments  for  their  commission.  But  if 
cases  arise  for  which  no  provision  has  been  made  by 
Congress,  both  the  National  and  State  Governments, 
within  the  spheres  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  are 
thrown  upon  those  general  principles,  which,  being 
enforced  by  other  nations,  those  nations  have  a  right 
to  require  to  be  applied  in  their  favor. 
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The  offencea  falling  more  immediately  ander  the 
cognizance  of  the  law  of  nations  are,  besides  piracy, 
violations  of  safe-conducts,  and  mfringements  of  the 
rights  of  Ambassadors  and  other  public  J^niaters. 

3.  A  safe-condnot  or  passport  contains  a  pledge  of 
the  public  faith  that  it  shall  be  duly  respected,  and  the 
observance  of  this  duty  is  essential  to  the  character  of 
the  Groveromeat  whidi  grants  it.  In  furtherance  of  the 
general  sanction  of  public  law,  Congress  has  provided 
that  persons  violating  a  saf^conduct  or  passport  granted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment'  The 
same  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  persons  offering 
violence  to  Ambassadors  or  other  public  Ministers,  or 
being  concerned  in  prosecuting  or  arresting  them;'  and 
the  process  whereby  their  persons,  or  those  of  their 
domesticB,  may  be  imprisoned,  or  their  goods  seized 
or  attached,  is  declared  void.  The  policy  of  these  laws 
regards  such  proceedings  against  foreign  Ministers  as 
highly  injurious  to  a  free  and  liberal  commonication 
between  diflereni  Governments,  and  mischievous  in 
their  consequences  to  any  nation.  They  tend,  most 
certainly,  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  the  Envoy  represents,  and  to  bring  apon  the 
country  the  calamity  of  war ;  and,  Hierefore,  every 
civilized  nation  has  an  equal  interest  in  upholding  the 
privileges  of  their  representatives  abroad,  and  punishing 
the  breaches  of  them  by  its  own  citizens. 

IIL  Tic  power  of  regulaiing  foreign  commerce  is 
intimately  connected  with  ttie  power  of  concluding 
treaties,  especially  those  of  commerce  and  navigation, 

1  Act  of  April  «0, 1790,  SS7.  «  iMd.  ff  U,  S6. 
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and  is,  with  equal  propriety,  submitted  to  the  National 
Government. 

The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
injury  it  sustained  from  the  impotent  and  disconnected 
efforts  of  the  several  States  to  counteract  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  it  by  foreign  nations  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interests,  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
introduction  of  our  present  system  of  Government, 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  evils  proceeding  from 
the  feebleness  of  the  Confederation.  The  former  Con- 
gress, indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  commer- 
cial treaties,  but  its  inability  to  enforce  them  rendered 
that  power,  in  a  great  degree,  useless;  and  all  who 
were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce 
on  national  prosperity,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  control  over  this  important  subject  to  the  Greneral 
Government.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  grant  should  be  as  extensive  as  the  mischiefs 
that  had  been  experienced ;  and  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  to  construe  the  grant  so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy, 
would  tend  to  defeat  an  object  in  the  attainment  of 
which  the  American  people  felt  that  deep  interest 
which  arose  from  a  strong  and  just  conviction  that  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  nation  should  be  regulated  by 
Congress.  From  its  very  nature,  this  power  must  be 
considered  as  exclusive ;  for  if  the  several  States  had 
retained  the  right  of  regulating  their  own  commerce, 
each  of  them,  as  experience  had  indicated,  would 
probably  have  pursued  a  different  system ;  mutual  jeal- 
ousies, rivalries,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  would 
have  ensued,  which  a  common  superior  alone  could 
prevent  or  cure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conmiand  that 
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confidence  of  foreign  nations,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties. 

But  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power  has  been 
folly  and  ably  discnssed,  and  satisfactorily  settled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
a  case  which  drew  in  question,  and  oveiruled  the  cbn- 
Btitutionality  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  vesting  in 
certain  individuals  the  exclusive  right  of  steam  navi- 
gation upon  its  waters.'  On  that  occasion,  it  was 
held,  that  the  general  power  to  regulate  commerce  waa 
not  restricted  merely  to  the  baying  and  selling  or  ex- 
changing commodities,  but  included  the  navigation  of 
vessels,  and  commercial  intercourse  in  all  its  branches, 
and  extended  to  all  vessels,  by  whatsoever  force  pro- 
pelled, and  to  whatever  purpose  appropriated.  It  was 
observed  by  the  venerable  and  lamented  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that, 
if  commerce  did  not  include  navigation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  had  no  direct  power  over  that 
subject,  and  conld  make  no  law  prescribing  the  requi- 
sites to  constitute  American  vessels,  or  require  them 
to  be  navigated  by  American  seamen ;  yet  this  power 
had  been  exercised  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  tbe  universal  consent  of  the  States  and  of 
the  Union,  and  had  been  as  universally  understood  to 
be  a  commercial  regulation.  Tbe  word  commerce,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  understood  to  comprehend  navu 
gation  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  the  power 
over  both  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  the 

1  19  Whtat.  446.    Having  been  consnlted  hj  tlie  late  Mr.  Gibboni 
before  he  detennined  to  try  the  rklidity  of  dm  grant,  it  m&f 
improper  to  nibjoin  the  opinioD  giTen  oa  thai  occasion.     Vidt 
peiuUxF. 
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Constitution  was  formed;  and  in  that  comprehensiYe 
sense  is  the  term  used  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
rule  of  construction  universally  acknowledged,  that  the 
exceptions  from  a  power  mark  its  extent ;  for  it  would 
be  absurd  as  well  as  useless  to  except  from  a  power 
granted,  that  which  the  words  of  the  grant  could  never 
comprehend.  If,  therefore,  the  Constitution  contains 
plain  exceptions  from  the  power  over  navigation — 
plain  inhibitions  against  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a 
particular  way  —  it  is  evident  that  the  power  to  which 
they  apply  must  have  been  intended  to  have  been 
granted.^ 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce,  thus  understood,  is 
held  to  extend  to  every  species  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  States ;  and  although  the  expressions 
relative  to  the  States  were  not  intended  to  comprehend 
that  commerce  which  is  completely  int^nal,  and  carried 
on  between  individuals  in  a  State,  or  different  parts 
of  the  same  State,  without  extending  to,  or  affecting 
other  States,  yet,  in  regulating  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  the  power  of  Congress  does  not  stop  at  the 
jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  States.^  It  would  be 
a  very  useless  power  if  it  could  not  pass  those  limits. 

1  The  Acts  of  Congress  require  that  every  vessel  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Collector  of  the  District  in  which  is  the  port  nearest  to  the 
place  where  the  owner  or  owners  reside.  The  name  of  this  port 
must  be  painted  on  her  stern  in  large  letters ;  and  every  bill  of  mJ« 
of  her  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  where  she  is  registered.  17 
Howard,  696. 

2  But  under  this  power,  Congress  cannot  interfere  with  the  ferries 
of  a  State,  except  so  far  as  they  are  used  for  carrying  on  the  coasting- 
trade  ;  nor  with  navigation  on  canals  constructed  by  a  State,  or  upon 
inland  lakes  and  rivers.     3  Coweny  718. 
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The  commerce  of  the  United  States  \rith  foreign  na- 
tions is  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union,  and  every 
district  has  a  right  to  participate  in  it.  The  deep 
streams  which  penetrate  oar  country  in  every  direction, 
and  pass  through  the  interior  of  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union,  furnish  the  means  of  exercising  this  right. 
If  Congress  have  the  power  to  regulate,  that  power 
must  be  exercised  wherever  the  subject  exista.  If  it 
exist  within  the  States — if  a  foreign  voyage  may  com- 
mence or  terminate  at  a  port  within  a  Stat« — then  the 
power  of  Congress  may  be  exercised  within  a  State. 

The  power  to  prescribe  the  rale  by  which  commerce 
is  to  be  governed,  like  all  other  powers  vested  in  Con- 
gress, is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  exercised  to  its 
utmost  extent,  without  any  limitations  bat  such  as  are 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  The  restrictions  on  the 
powers  of  Congress  are  there  plainly  expressed,  and  not 
one  of  them  affects  the  power  in  question.  If,  then,  as 
has  always  been  understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
gress, though  limited  to  specific  objects,  be,  nevertheless, 
plenary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  is 
as  absolutely  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  Government  of  any  single  State, 
if  the  Union  did  not  exist,  and  the  State  Constitution 
had  contained  the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
the  Legislative  power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  wisdom  and  the  discretion 
of  Congress  ;  the  identity  of  its  members  with  the 
people ;  and  their  dependence  on  their  constituents,  are 
in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  declaring  war,  and  many 
others,  the  sole  restraints  upon  which  the  community  I 
have  relied  to  secure  them  from  the  abuse  of  the  poweij 
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they  have  granted;  and  such  are  the  secnrities  upon 
which  the  people  must  often,  of  necessity,  rely  in  all 
representative  Goyemments. 

From  these  considerations,  ihe  power  of  Congress 
was  held  to  comprehend  navigation  within  the  limits 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  that  navigation 
may  be  in  any  manner  connected  with  ^^  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  the  Indian  tribes ; "  for  the  power  of  controlling 
navigation  is  incident,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  and,  consequently,  the  power  of 
Congress  over  vessels  employed  in  navigation  is  coex- 
tensive with  that  expressly  vested  in  it  over  their 
cargoes.* 

This  power  to  regulate  commerce,  including  thus  the 
regulation  of  navigation,  as  not  confined  to  acts  done 
on  the  water.  It  extends  to  acts  done  on  land  which 
interfere  with,  obstruct,  or  prevent  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion ;  and  any  offence  of  this  character,  though  com- 
mitted on  land,  may  be  punished  by  Congress,  under 
its  general  authority  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  its  expressly-delegated  powers.  A 
larceny,  therefore,  of  goods  belonging  to  a  ship  in 
distress,  committed  on  a  beach  above  high-water  mark, 
is  held  to  be  punishable  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States.2 

Although  this  extensive  power,  like  many  other  of 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  several  States,  is 
now  transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  Union,  and 
no  part  of  it  thus  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  can 
be  exercised  by  a  State,  yet  the  State  Governments 

1  9  Wheat.  1.  «  5  Howardy  504. 
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constitute  an  important  part  of  our  systeni,  and  have 
retained  a  concurrent  power  of  legislation  over  many 
subjects  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  taxa^ 
tion,  for  instance,  is  indispensable  to  their  existence, 
and  is  a  power  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capable  <^ 
residing  in,  and  of  being  exercised  by,  difTerent  authori- 
ties at  the  same  time.  But  the  power  of  Congress  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  and  duties  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Union,  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  States  to  impose  taxes  for  State 
objects ;  not  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States 
an  exercise  of  any  portion  of  the  power  granted  to  the 
United  States.  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes, 
the  State  Legislatures  are  not  exercising  a  power  vested 
in  them  even  concurrently  with  Congress ;  for  Congress 
is  not  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  objects  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  States.  Each  Government, 
therefore,  when  it  respectively  exercises  its  proper  power 
of  taxation,  does  not  exercisie  the  power  of  the  other. 
But  when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  exercises 
the  identical  power  which  is  granted  to  the  Union,  and 
does  the  very  thing  that  Congress  is  authorized  to  do. 
The  sole  question,  then,  is  whether  the  States  can 
exercise  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  concurretUly 
with  the  United  States. 

It  was  insisted,  in  the  case  referred  to,  that  the  States 
possessed  such  concuneDt  power,  and  the  party  main- 
tuning  the  [wopositiou  relied  on  the  restriction  in  the 
Federal  Constitotion,  which  prohibits  the  States  irom 
laying  duties  on  imptnts  or  exports.  It  was  alleged, 
very  tmly,  that  limitations  of  a  power  famish  a  strong 
argument  in  &vor  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  pro- 
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hibition  in  this  case  proved  that  the  power  to  which 
it  related  might  have  been  exercised  had  it  not  been 
expressly  forbidden;  and  hence  it  was  inferred  that 
any  commercial  regulation,  not  expressly  prohibited,  to 
which  the  power  of  the  State  was  originally  competent, 
might  still  be  made  by  its  Legislature. 

It  was  admitted,  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
restriction  in  question  proved  that  the  States  might 
have  imposed  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  had  they 
not  been  expressly  prohibited ;  but  it  was  denied  that  it 
followed,  as  a  consequence  from  that  concession,  that  a 
State  may  regulate  commerce.  The  levying  of  duties 
on  imports  and  exports  was  held  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
taxing  power,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce.  The  latter  power  is  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution  subsequently  to  the  former,  and 
each  is  substantively  and  independently  conferred  on 
Congress.  The  power  of  imposing  duties  on  imports 
is  classed  with  the  power  of  levying  taxes;  but  the 
power  of  levying  taxes  conferred  on  Congress,  although 
it  abridges  the  subjects  of  State  taxation,  can  never 
be  considered  as  abridging  the  right  of  the  States  rela- 
tive to  taxation  itself ;  and  they  might,  consequently, 
have  exercised  it  by  levying  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, had  not  the  Constitution  forbidden  them.  This 
prohibition,  then,  is  an  exception  from  the  acknowledged 
power  of  the  States  to  levy  taxes,  and  not  from  the 
questionable  power  to  regulate  commerce.  So,  also, 
the  exception  in  the  Constitution,  with  regard  to  duties 
on  tonnage,  is  considered  as  a  restriction  on  the  power 
of  taxation,  not  on  that  to  regulate  commerce  ;  and, 
like  the  former  prohibition,  presupposes  the  existence 
of  that  which  it  restrains,  and  not  of  that  which  it  does 
not  purport  to  restrain. 
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Neither  are  the  State  inspection  laws  regarded  as 
commercial  regulationa,  although  they  may  have  a 
remote  and  important  influence  on  commerce,  and  are 
certainly  recognized  in  the  Ck>nstitation  as  proceeding 
from  the  exercise  of  a  power  remaining  in  the  States. 
But  tbeae,  together  with  quarantine  regulations,  and 
health  laws  of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  regu- 
lating the  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  and  those 
which  relate  to  canals,  turnpike  roads,  and  ferries,  are 
component  parts  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation 
which  embraces  every  thing  within  the  territory  of  a 
State  not  siurendered  to  the  General  Government,  and 
which,  being  of  a  local  character,  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously regulated  by  the  States  themselves.  No 
direct  general  power  being  given  over  these  subjects 
to  Congress,  they  consequently  remain  subject  to  State 
legislation ;  and  if  the  Le^slative  power  of  the  Union 
reaches  them  at  all,  it  is  for  national  purposes,  and 
must  then  be  either  where  the  power  is  expressly  given 
for  a  special  purpose,  or  where  it  is  clearly  incidental 
to  some  power  expressly  given  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. A  Stete  has  the  same  undeniable  and  unlimited 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  terri- 
torial limits,  as  any  foreign  nation,  when  that  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  sunendered  or  restrained  by  the  Federal 
Conslitation.*  The  laws  of  the  United  States  regu- 
lating the  transportation  of  passengers  in  vessels  arriv- 
ing from   foreign  ports,  are   obviously  regulations   of 

1  Tfae  soil  under  the  navigable  watere  of  East  New  Jeney  belongs 
to  the  State,  and  not  to  the  riparian  propricton.  The  Sapreme 
Coart  BO  decided  in  16  Peteri,  367  ;  and  the  principle  was  held  to 
cover  a  case  where  laud  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  water  under 
an  Act  of  the  State  Leg^tnre.    IS  Howard,  136. 
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commerce,  as  they  only  affect,  through  the  power  over 
navigation,  passengers  an  their  voyage^  and  until  they 
have  landed ;  after  that,  and  when  they  have  ceased  to 
be  passengers,  the  Acts  of  Congress,  applying  to  them 
only  as  such,  and  as  such  only  professing  to  legislate 
in  regard  to  them,  have  then  performed  their  office, 
and  can  with  no  propriety  of  language  be  said  to  came 
into  canflict  with  the  laws  of  a  State  requiring  the 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  therein  from  abroad  to 
make  a  report  in  writing  of  the  names,  ages,  and  last 
legal  settlement  of  his  passengers ;  for  such  law  does 
not  assume  to  regulate  commerce ;  ^  its  operation  begins 
only  where  the  laws  of  Congress  end,  and  is  not  even 
on  the  same  subject ;  for  although  the  persons  on 
whom  it  operates  are  the  same,  yet,  having  ceased  to 
be  passengers,  they  no  longer  stand  in  the  only  relation 
in  which  the  laws  of  Congress  either  professed  or 
intended  to  act  upon  them. 

The  laws  enacted  in  some  of  the  States,  prohibiting 
or  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within 
their  limits,  are  held  not  to  interfere  with  the  trade  in 
ardent  spirits  while  the  article  remains  a  part  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  for  sale, 
in  the  cask  or  vessel  in  which  the  laws  of  Congress 
authorize  it  to  be  imported.  The  State  laws  in  ques- 
tion act  altogether  upon  the  retail  or  domestic  traffic 
within  their  respective  borders, —  upon  the  article  after 
it  has  passed  the  line  of  foreign  commerce,  and  become 
a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  State. 
Such  laws  may  discourage  imports  by  diminishing  the 
price  which  ardent  spirits  would  bring ;  but  no  State  is 

1  11  Peters^  103. 
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bound  to  furnish  a  market  for  any  article  of  merchan- 
dise which  CongreHS  authorizes  to  be  imported,  or  to 
abstain  from  enacting  a  law  which  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  health  or  morals  of  its  citizens, — 
notwithstanding  such  law  may  discourage  importation, 
or  diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer,  or  lessen  the 
revenue  of  the  General  Government.' 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  in  the  exercise  of  its  express  powers,  may  use 
means  which  may  also  be  employed  by  a  State  in  the 
exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers.  If  Congress,  for 
instance,  license  vessels  to  sail  &om  one  port  to  another 
in  the  same  State,  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
incidental  to  the  power  expressly  granted  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States, 
and  implies  no  claim  of  a  direct  power  to  regulate  the 
purely  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  or  to  act  directly 
on  its  system  of  domestic  police.  So,  if  a  State,  in 
passing  laws  on  subjects  acknowledged  to  be  within 
its  control,  and,  with  a  view  to  those  subjects,  adopt  a 
measure  of  the  same  character  with  one  which  Con- 
gress may  adopt,  the  State  does  not  derive  its  authority 
from  the  residuum  which  it  retains  of  the  particnlat 
power  granted  to  the  Union,  bnt  from  some  other  power 
which  remains  with  the  State,  and  may  be  executed  by 
the  same  means  used  for  the  execution  of  the  power  by 
Congress.  All  experience  shows  that  the  same  meas- 
ure or  measures,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  may  flow  fit)m  distinct  powers ;  bnt  this  does 
not  prove  tliat  the  powers  are  identical ;  and  although 
the  means  used  in  their  execution  may  sometimes  ap- 
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proach  each  other  so  nearly  as  to  be  confounded,  there 
are  other  situations  in  which  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  establish  their  individuality. 

In  our  complex  system,  presenting  the  rare  and  diffi- 
cult scheme  of  a  Federal  Government,  supreme  over 
the  whole  of  its  members,  but  possessing  only  certain 
enumerated  powers,  and  of  numerous  State  Govern- 
ments, retaining  and  exercising  all  power  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  head,  contests  respecting  power  must 
necessarily  arise.  Measures  taken  respectively  by  the 
Grovernments  of  the  Union  and  of  the  States,  in  the 
execution  of  their  acknowledged  powers,  must  often  be 
of  the  same  description,  and  may  sometimes  interfere. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  one  is,  in  fact,  exercis- 
ing, or  has  a  right  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  the  other. 
The  States  may  sometimes  enact  laws,  the  validity  of 
which  may  depend  on  their  not  interfering  with,  or 
being  contrary  to,  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  constitutional  powers  ;  in  all  such  cases,  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  State  law  has,  in  its  application, 
come  into  collision  with  the  Act  of  Congress ;  and 
should  an  actual  collision  be  found  to  have  taken  place, 
it  would  be  immaterial  whether  the  former  were  passed 
by  the  State  in  virtue  of  its  concurrent  power  with 
Congress,  or  in  virtue  of  a  distinct  and  independent 
power  relating  to  a  different  subject ;  in  either  case,  the 
Act  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  right  or  privilege 
conferred  by  it,  must  yield  to  rights  and  privileges 
derived  from  the  Act  of  Congress.  It  was  therefore 
held,  in  the  case  referred  to,  that  a  license  under  the 
Acts  of  Congress,  for  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  is 
not  merely  intended  to  confer  a  national  character  on 
vessels  engaging  in  it,  but  gives  to  them  permission  to 
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carry  on  that  trade ;  and  as  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  extends  to  navigation  carried  on  in 
vessels  exclusively  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  whether  those  vesBela  be  propelled  by  steam, 
or  by  the  instnimentality  of  wind  and  sails — on  waters 
wholly  within  a  State,  but  which  may  be  approached 
by  the  ocean — a  cose  of  actual  collision  was  presented 
between  the  exclusive  privilege  conferred  by  the  State 
law  on  the  one  side,  and  the  authority  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade  derived,  on  the  other,  from  the  Act  of 
Congress ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  interference  extended, 
the  State  law  was  declared  to  be  void,  as  repugnant  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  a  aubseqnent  case,  it  was  laid  down  by  the  same 
authority,  that,  as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  thus 
reaches  the  interior  of  a  State,  and  may  there  be  exer- 
cised, it  must  be  capable  of  authorizing  the  sale  of 
those  articles  which  it  introduces,  because  its  efficacy 
would  not  t>e  complete  if  it  ceased  to  operate  at  the 
point  where  the  continuance  of  its  operation  ia  indis- 
pensable to  its  value.  The  power  to  aUow  importation 
would,  indeed,  be  nugatory,  if  unaccompanied  with  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  thing  imported ;  for 
sale  is  the  object  of  importation,  and  an  essential 
ingredient  of  that  commercial  intercourse  of  which 
importation  constitutes  a  part,  and  is  as  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  that  intercourse  as  importation  itself. 
The  right  of  sale,  as  well  as  the  right  to  import,  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  involved  in  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  Con- 
gress had  a  right,  not  only  to  authorize  importation, 
bat  to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell.  An  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  requiring  all  wholesale  im- 
22' 
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porters  and  sellers  of  foreign  goods  to  obtain  a  license 
from  that  State,  and  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  on  re- 
ceiving it^  was  consequently  adjudged  to  be  void,  as 
repugnant  not  only  to  that  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  declares  that  "  no  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duty 
on  imports  or  exports,"  but  to  that  also  which  invests 
Congress  with  power  "to  regulate  commerce."^  The 
principles  laid  down  on  this  occasion  apply  equally  to 
importations  from  another  State,  as,  in  both  cases,  the 
powers  remaining  in  the  States,  when  so  exercised  as 
to  come  in  conflict  with  those  vested  in  Congress,  that 
which  is  not  supreme  must  yield  to  that  which  is.  This 
great  universal  truth  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
things  ;  and  the  Constitution  has  applied  it  to  the  often 
interfering  powers  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments, as  a  vital  principle  of  perpetual  operation,  so 
long  as  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  admitted  to 
be  exclusive.  It  has  been  so  considered  by  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  and  by  all  classes  of 
citizens  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  ever  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was,  indeed, 
to  effect  this  transfer  of  power  that  the  Constitution 
was  established.  This  was  the  primary  and  avowed 
motive  for  assembling  the  Convention  of  1787.  The 
exclusive  grant  of  this  power  to  the  National  Govern- 

*  9  ]V7ieaf,  1.  But  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes,  imposing  a  duty  on 
retailers  of  foreign  merchandise,  have  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  1  Serg.  Sf  Haw.  405.  See  also  2  A/cCorrf,  495;  14 
Wend.  87 ;  1  Dev,  §'  Bar,  19.  So  also  of  a  tax  imposed  on  all  per- 
sons trading  in  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  within  the  State,  whether 
the  capital  employed  be  owned  there  or  elsewhere.    4  Ham.  107. 
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nient  was  easential  to  impart  to  our  shipping  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce  its  nationality  and  protection ;  and 
the  surrender  -of  this  power  became,  in  several  of  the 
States,  the  moat  formidable  obstacle  to  the  ratification 
of  the  new  Constitution.  The  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  opposition  was  the  strongest,  possessed  the 
finest  harbor  on  the  coast ;  the  fertility  of  its  yet  uncul- 
tivated western  territory  was  already  known ;  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  population  bad  been  confidentiy  antici- 
pated ;  the  tide  of  immigration  bad  begun  to  flow  in 
upon  it ;  and  the  consequent  accession  of  w^ealth  and 
power  afforded  the  most  seductive  objects  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  its  statesmen  and  politicians.  These 
causes,  indeed,  combined  to  delay  and  render  doubtful 
it»  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  until  it  was 
rendered  certain,  by  the  assent  of  nine  of  the  thirteen 
members  of  the  Confederation,  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  go  into  immediate  operation  among  the 
States  which  had  already  acceded  to  it ;  and  that  the 
recusant  States  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits both  of  the  former  Confederacy  and  of  the  new 
compact  by  which  it  was  superseded. 

A  controversy,  however,  has  of  late  years  arisen,  and 
still  exists,  between  the  supporters  of  the  National 
jurisdiction  and  the  advocates  of  "  State  Rights,"  with 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lUveis  and  Harbors  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  power  vested  in  Congress  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce," or  any  other  power  granted  to  the  General 
Government.  On  the  one  hand,  it  la  maintained  "that 
the  great  object  of  the  Constitntion  was  to  nationalize 
the  commerce  and  navigable  waters  of  the  Union  by 
uniting  tbem  under  a  common  authority,  to  be  uni- 
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formly  exercised,  and  that  it  therefore  expressly  prohib- 
ited the  several  States  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
that  authority.  To  those  who  assert  that  the  States 
possess  merely  a  concnrrent  authority  which  they  may 
lawfully  exercise  upon  the  subject,  until  it  be  super- 
seded by  the  paramount  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  answer  that  the 
authority  of  the  Union,  at  any  rate,  becomes  supreme 
when  exercised.  Again,  that  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  common  right  of  all  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Great  Lakes  was  emphatically  declared  to  be  a 
"  Right  of  the  Union,"  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  right  of  any  separate  State ;  and  it  is  now  claimed 
that  this  sacred  and  fundamental  right  is  accompanied 
by  a  duty  equally  sacred  and  fundamental;  that  the 
States  surrendered  to  the  Union  all  revenue  derived 
from  commerce,  and  thus  parted  with  the  very  means 
of  facilitating  the  business  which  produced  that  rev- 
enue ;  that  they  parted,  too,  with  the  control  of  those 
navigable  waters  which  furnish  the  channels  of  that 
commerce ;  that  the  States  could  never  have  intended 
to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  care  of  the  Federal 
Government,  stripped  of  the  means  of  securing  the  first 
elements  of  their  prosperity,  and  thus  manacled  and 
fettered — without  an  equivalent;  and  the  only  equiv- 
alent which  the  case  admitted  was  the  substitution 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers,  and  the  performance  of  those  correlative  duties 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  Confederacy  forbade  to  the 
States ;  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Federal 
Government  took  the  place,  and  received  the  powers — 
and,  thereby,  assumed  the  duties,  of  the  States  respec- 
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tively — which  they  could  not  separately  exercise  con- 
sistently with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole ; 
and  that  this  was  the  great  compromise  of  the  Consti- 
tution." • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  "  that  the  Gov. 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  Union,  but  a 
'Confederacy';  in  other  words,  that  the  People  of 
the  United  States  are  not  a  Nation,  but  merely  a 
League  of  States  absolutely  sovereign ;  that  the  Nation 
acts,  on  a  grand  scale,  only  as  a  common  attorney  for 
those  Sovereign  States,  each  of  which  may  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  powers  granted — which  are  strictly 
limited  and  must  be  strictly  construed ;  that  the  Tribu- 
nals expressly  provided  by  the  Constitution  have  no 
authority  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of  such  limitation, 
but  that  the  President — especially  if  elected  by  the 
party  holding  these  doctrines — has  full  power  to  narrow 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  by  Congress  to  suit  his  own 
peculiar  tenete."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  or 
comprehend  the  doctrines  of  this  class  of  politidans, 
but  they  seem  to  be  these  :  That  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  merely  the  abstract  power  to  regulate  the 
duties  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  and  prohibit  the  States 
from  imposing  such  duties;  that  if  the  power  exists 
at  all  to  afford  any  physical  facilities,  it  is  limited  to 
high-water  mark ;  that  Rivers  cannot  be  improved  above 
the  ports  of  entry  established  by  Congress;  that  a  River 
cannot  be  improved  if  lying  wholly  within  a   State ; 

'  Viile  the  AddresB  of  the  Convention  of  Delegalea  from  eighteen 
of  the  States,  assembled  at  Chicago,  in  Jul}',  1847,  drawn  up  bjrthat 
distinguiehcd  jurist  and  statesman,  the  Ute  Jobk  C.  Spencer,  who 
attended  as  a  Delegate  from  New  York,— and  their  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  Congreu  at  ila  nest  aession. 
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that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  Biver  to  separate  two  States, 
but  it  must  adjoin  or  pass  through  three,  at  le&st;  that 
Harbors  eonstmcted  by  the  Greneral  Grovemment,  must 
be  harbors  for  shelter  and  not  for  commerce ;  that  if  it 
be  lawful  to  deepen  navigable  waters,  it  is  not  lawful 
to  place  in  them  piers  or  any  similar  structures,  as  that 
would  encroach  upon  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a 
State,  and  trespass  on  its  sovereignty;  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  remove  obstructions  in  navigable  waters,  bat 
that  it  is  lawful  to  erect  beacons  on  those  obstructions, 
although  at  a  cost  greater  than  the  expense  of  removaL" 
On' grounds  such  in  substance  as  these,  bills  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  Rivers  and  Harbors  have  been 
vetoed  by  several  of  our  Presidents ;  and  on  the  last 
occasion,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  addressed  by  Samuel  B.  Ruggles, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Bar,  with  great  force 
and  eloquence.  He  observed  that  the  "  masterly  expo- 
sition "  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  at  Chicago,  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  improve  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  Union,  was  "  not  only  one  of  the  most 
valuable  state-papers  ever  produced  in  this  country," 
and  conclusive  upon  the  immediate  subject,  but  that 
it  demonstrated  besides,  "the  utter  fallacy,  folly,  and 
unconstitutionality  of  a  plan  of  State  tonnage  duties  " 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  im- 
provements contemplated  by  the  Bills  in  question.  A 
Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  local 
tonnage  duties  to  be  levied  by  the  States,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  of  which  Mr. 
Washington  Hunt,  afterwards  Governor  of  New  York, 
was  Chainnan.    The  Report  he  presented  to  the  House 
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condemned  the  plan  in  ibe  stiongest  teimB.  It  took  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  commerce,  foieign 
and  domestic,  of  the  United  States,  and  insisted  upon 
the  just  light  of  every  portion  of  the  Union  to  be  fairly 
protected  in  its  enjoyment;  it  placed  upon  a  proper 
national  basis,  the  duty  which  the  Federal  Government 
bad  for  a  long  time  neglected,  and  reprobated  the  veto 
interposed  by  the  President  to  the  Harbor  'Bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Resolutions  by 
which  the  Report  was  accompanied  were  passed  by 
large  majorities,  although  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  w^ere  not  obtained  t>.  pass 
the  Harbor  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
President.  Nor  was  any  such  bill  passed  by  Congress 
until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presidency.' 

Although  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes, 
as  we  have  seen,  navigation,  and  pilot-laws  are  regula- 
tions of  navigation,  and,  therefore,  of  commerce,  within 
the  grant  to  Congress,  yet  it  does  not  preclude  the 
States  &om  passing  laws  to  regulate  the  pilotage.  The 
power  in  question  includes  various  subjects,  upon  some 
of  which  there  should  be  a  uniform  mle,  and  upon 
others,  different  rules  in  different  localities.  The  power 
in  the  formei  class,  ia  exclusively  in  Congress ;  but  not 
in  the  latter.^ 

Under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce,  Congress 
can  exclude,  either  partially  or  wholly,  any  subject  fall- 
ing within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  commercial  regu- 
lation.^   Nor  is  this  doctrine  inconsistent  with  those 

1  Vide  "  A  Defence  of  the  Righta  and  Dudes  of  tbe  American 
Union  lo  improve  Its  Navigable  Waters,"  by  Samuel  B.  Rugglcs,  Esq., 
New  York,  1852. 

9  13  Hoicard,  S99.  3  9  Hid.  fifiO. 
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maintained  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  the  case  of  Fo] 
V.  The  State  of  Ohio,^  where  it  was  held  that  the  powej*:*^ 
conferred  on  Congress  "  to  provide  for  the  punishment^"  J 
of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coins  of  tii< 
United  States,"  does  not  prevent  a  State  from  passing 
law  to  punish  the  offence  of  circulating  such  counterfeit 
coins. 

The  pow^r  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States,  after  a  certain  period  had 
elapsed,  and  of  imposing  a  duty  on  their  importation 
during  the  intermediate  period,  is  virtually  included 
in  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  as  the  exception 
which  postponed  its  exercise  arose  from  an  express 
restriction  of  the  general  power,  and  in  construing  the 
Constitution  as  to  grants  of  power  to  the  United  States 
and  the  restrictions  upon  the  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  always  held  that  an  exception  of  any  particular 
case,  presupposes  that  those  which  are  not  excepted, 
are  included  within  the  grant  or  prohibition ;  and  has 
laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  where  no  exception 
is  made  in  terms,  none  will  be  made  by  implication  or 
construction.^ 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  vesting  this  power 
are,  "  The  migration  or  importation"  (not  of  slaves^,  for 
that  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  but) 
"  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
prior  to  the  year  1808."  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  either  for  the  existence  of  this  restriction,  or  for 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  and  although  it  is 

1  5  Howard,  A^^. 

2  12  Peters,  419,  657  ;  6  \Mieat.  264;  9  Ibid.  206. 
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certainly  to  be  wished  that  the  power  in  qneation  had 
been  free  from  it,  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  a 
great  point  was  gained  in  favor  of  humanity  by  fixing 
a  period  for  the  termination  of  this  barbaroua  traffic. 
Before  the  time  arrived,  the  interdiction  was  prospec- 
tively enacted  by  Congress,  and  it  took  effect  in  time  to 
afford  an  example  to  civilized  Europe  of  abolishing  a 
species  of  commerce  which  had  been  the  opprohrinm 
of  modem  policy.  This  interdiction  was  followed  up 
by  denouncing  the  foreign  slave-trade  as  piracy,  and 
rendering  it  punishable  with  deatb  when  pursued  by 
our  own  citizens ;  and,  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
of  1815,  we  have  stipulated  to  cooperate  with  her,  by 
means  of  our  navy,  to  suppress  it  more  efTectoally. 
But  still  the  blot  remains :  for,  though  the  toleration 
granted  by  the  Constitution  was  confined  to  the  States 
"  then  existing,"  yet  Congress  has  refused  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  predecessors  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, who  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Teiritories  ceded  by 
the  elder  States  for  the  common  benefit,  by  a  similar 
restriction  upon  the  new  States  created  in  them ;  it  has 
abstained  from  suppressing  the  domestic  slave-trade,  or 
"  the  migration  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
then  existing  should  think  proper  to  admit,"  which  was 
not  exempted  from  the  power  of  regulating  commerce 
among  the  States  for  any  longer  period  than  the  foreign 
slave-trade  was  tolerated  as  an  exception  to  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Nor  has 
it  listened  to  the  numerous  petitions  fot  abolishing 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  Territories  under  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  especially  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  the 
residence  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  sovereigns, 
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and  the  resort  of  strangers  and  visitors  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  seem,  universally,  to 
have  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil ;  and  under  the  Con- 
federation, provided,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  against  the  introduction 
and  existence  of  slavery  therein. 

The  original  author  of  this  celebrated  measure  was 
Mr.  Jefferson.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  government  of  this  newly 
acquired  Territory,  he  reported  to  Congress  an  Ordi- 
nance for  that  purpose  in  1784.  As  it  came  from  his 
hands,  it  contained  the  prohibition  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery ;  but  the  clause  was  stricken  out  in 
Congress,  at  the  instance  of  the  three  Southern  States 
present,  because  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  pro- 
vision for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the 
Ordinance  was  passed  without  any  attempt  to  reinstate 
the  clause.  The  next  year,  this  prohibitory  clause,  with 
some  modification,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Rufus  King,  then 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  referred,  as  a  proposition  to 
a  Committee,  but  was  not  then  acted  upon.^  Upon  its 
revision,  in  1787,  the  Ordinance  was  adopted  as  it  now 
stands,  and  it  may  well  be  considered  as  a  Southern 
measure,  not  only  from  the  source  whence  it  sprang, 
but  from  the  circumstance  that  three  of  the  six  mem- 
bers who  composed  the  Committee  were  from  slave- 
holding  States — two  of  them,  including  the  Chairman, 
from  Virginia,^ — and  it  was  finally  passed  by  the  votes 

1  See  Journ.  Cong.  1784-1785. 

s  The  authorship  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  has  been  claimed  for 
Mr.  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts ;  but  that  gentleman  did  not 
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of  the  eight  States  present,  and  received  the  individaal 
vote  of  every  member  present,  except  one  from  New 
York.'  By  the  same  vote  the  Ordinance  of  1784  was 
repeated." 

The  evil  as  it  existed  in  the  individual  States,  was 
not  considered  beyond  cure.  In  several  of  them,  sys- 
terns  of  gradaal  emancipation  were  adopted  at  an  early 
day ;  and  for  some  years  a  remedy,  slow  bat  sure,  was 
silently  operating  in  those  slave  States  which  bounded 
upon  those  from  which  slavery  was  excluded.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  former  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don slave  labor,  from  its  inability  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  labor  of  freemen.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  cotton-plant  into  the  Southern  States,  and  its 
cnltivation  as  an  article  of  profitable  commerce,  in- 
creased the  demand  for  laborers  of  African  birth  or 
descent,  ■who,  by  their  physical  constitution,  were 'sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  adapted,  if  not  alone  able,  to  bear 
the  exposure  incident  to  that  species  of  cultivation. 
The  foreign  slave-trade  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  subsequent  supply  could  then  only  be  afforded  by 
those  States  in  which  slavery  still  existed.  The  demand 
thus  created  operated  as  a  temptation  to  retain  slavery 
where  the  labor  of  slaves  was  no  longer  necessary,  toz 
the  mere  purpose  of  furnishing,  through  their  natural 
increase,  an  article  of  commerce  with  those  States 
where  their  labor  continued  to  be,  or  had  become 
profitable. 

enter  Congreis  until  nettrij  two  yean  sAer  ITS4,  and  although  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  1167,  he  was  not  iti  Chatrtn&n. 

1  Mr.  Tstes,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of 
that  State. 

s  See  Joarn.  Cong.  July  11, 12,  IS,  1787. 
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The  acquiaition  of  Lfonisiana  brought  with  it  an 
additional  number  of  slaves  ;  and  as  its  population 
increased,  and  its  agriculture  extended,  a  new  market 
opcDed  for  them.  When  the  Missouri  Territory,  which 
had  been  set  off  from  Louisiana,  organized  itself  as  a 
State,  in  1829,  and  sought  admission  into  the  Union, 
as  a  slave  State,  it  did  not  gain  it  until  after  a  severe 
struggle.  The  opposers  of  the  measure  endeavored  to 
apply  to  it  the  provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the 
authorship  of  which  had  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whose  authority  they  quoted  in  support  of  their  argu- 
ments. As  one  of  the  Revisers  of  the  Laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, soon  after  the  Revolution,  that  eminent  statesman 
and  philanthropist  proposed  to  emancipate  all  slaves 
born  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes, but  that  they  should  continue  with  their  parents 
to  a  certain  age,  and  then  be  brought  up  at  the  public 
expense,  until  the  females  should  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  and  the  males,  twenty-one ;  "  when 
they  should  be  colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circum' 
stances  of  the  time  should  render  most  proper^  to  declare 
them  an  independent  people^  and  extend  to  them  our  allu 
ance  a/nd  protection^  till  they  have  acquired  strer^thP  * 
Thus  foreshadowing,  with  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  scheme  since  so  beneficially  carried  out  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society .^ 

1  Notes  on  Virginia,  Query,  XIV.  page  203,  Pennington  &  Gould's 
edit.,  N.  Y.,  1801. 

3  Amongst  the  objections  that  Mr.  Jefferson  supposed  would  be 
made  to  bis  project,  he  anticipated  the  question,  '*  Why  not  retain, 
and  incorporate  the  blacks  into  the  State  ?  **  To  this  he  emphatically 
replied:  "Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites;  ten 
thousand  recollections  by  the  blacks  of  the  injuries  they  have  soft- 
tained ;  new  provocations ;  the  real  distinctions  that  nature  has  made, 
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The  oppOBitioo  to  the  admisaion  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  terminated,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  compTomise  that  no  other  slave  State  ahoold  be 
admitted  beyond  the  parallel  of  36°  SCV  of  North  lati- 
tude; and  thus  was  an  a^tation  which,  for  a  while, 
intermpted  the  harmony,  and  threatened  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  quieted  for  a  season.  When  the  Floridas 
were  acquired,  and  had  passed  from  the  condition  of  a 
Territory  into  that  of  a  State,  no  question  of  this  kind 
could  arise,  as  it  lay  below  the  line  reserved  to  freedom. 
Bnt  upon  the  subsequent  acqubition  of  the  extensive 
territories  ceded  by  Mexico,  another  and  more  violent 
agitation  of  the  same  questions  which,  on  the  former 
occasions,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Union,  again  arose, 
and  were  again  ended  in  a  compromise  which  incladed 

and  many  other  circa mBtances,  vill  divide  Qb  into  parties,  and  produce 
convulsions  which  will  probably  end  bat  in  the  extermination  of  one 
or  the  other  race.    Ibid.  p.  204, 

In  1803,  another  Virginian  of  equal  celebrity,  JbAn  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tires,  to  whom  WM  referred  a  memorial  from  Indiana,  praying  for  ■ 
temporary  suspension  of  the  anti-«lavery  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  reported  against  it  as  follows;  "That  the  rapid  population  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  suffidently  evinces  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is 
not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in 
that  region ;  that  this  labor, — domoDstrably  the  dearest  of  any, — can 
odIj'  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  Committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperitf 
of  the  Northwestern  Country,  and  to  giiie  ttrengOt  and  leeurUy  to  Aal 
exUnaine  fronlier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious  and 
benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  (hat  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a  temporarj' 
privation  of  labor  and  emtgratioo."    Jownt.  H.  of  Rep.  180S. 
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further  and  more  stringeDt  provisions  for  the  surrender 
of  ^  fugitives  from  labor,"  or  slaves  escaping  from  their 
Southern  Masters,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  free  States. 

A  provision  for  this  purpose  was  one  of  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution ;  and  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  clause  containing  it,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
intended  to  throw  the  duty  of  surrendering  the  fugitive 
upon  the  State  into  which  he  might  escape ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  impose  upon  the  Courts  and  Magistrates 
of  that  State,  the  obligation  of  giving  effect  to  the 
provision  by  their  official  interposition.^  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
by  those  Courts  and  officers,  was  held  to  be  optional 
with  them,  and  no  State  had  passed  a  law  to  render  it 
otherwise.  From  these  circumstances,  probably.  Con- 
gress was  induced,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
the  opinion  just  mentioned,  and  not  until  some  few 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
pass  the  Act  of  1793,  relative  to  fugitives  from  labor, 
as  well  as  from  justice. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  Act,  though  strenuously 
questioned,  has  been  evefitually  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  leading 
provisions, —  except  that  which  confers  authority  upon 
State  Magistrates.^  The  Judges,  however,  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  general  view  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  question  may  again  be  brought 
in  review  before  the  Court  in  relation  to  the  new  Act 
upon  the  subject  passed  in  1850,  as  that  Act  presents 
new  matter  for  consideration ;  and  from  the  contrariety 


1  See  Const  U.  S.,  Art  IV.  Sect.  ii.  8. 
8  16  Peters,  539. 
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of  the  views  taken  by  the  Judges  in  regard  to  the 
former.  Act,  as  well  as  from  circiun stances  since  tran- 
spired in  some  of  the  States,  it  is,  indeed,  desirable  that 
the  subject  should  be  deliberately  reconsidered.' 

1  Ad  occaaioD  for  such  a  reviev  irill  probably  be  afforded  id  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  decinon  of  one  of  the  State  Courts,  which  it 
maj  be  safelj  preromed  will  not  be  acqniesced  in,  bnt  carried  up  to 
the  Supreme  Coart  of  tbe  United  States.  A  penon  charged  with 
having  participated  in  the  forcible  rescue  of  a  furtive  slave  was 
brought  up  on  a  Habeai  Corpus  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courtof  Wiscoi)aa,and  discharged.  The  opinion  delivered 
by  the  Judge  is  very  long  and  elaborate.  The  chief  pointa  made  are 
that  the  article  in  the  Constitntioa  on  which  the  law  of  1850,  for  the 
reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  rests,  was  merelj  a  compact  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  Constitution,  bj  which  the  free  States  wer« 
to  be  bound  to  provide  legislation  under  due  course  of  law,  and 
after  examination  of  facts,  for  the  return  of  snch  persons,  but  that  HO 
power  was  conferred  upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  matter,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  States  to  provide  such  legislation.  The  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  power  to  punish  State  officers  for  refusing  to 
provide  such  legislation,  is  a  proof  that  the  matter  remains  in  form  of 
a  compact.  That  it  is  clear  that  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  act 
upon  this  subject;  while  it  is  also  clear  that  the  States  cannot  pass 
laws  discharging  fugitives  from  service.  All  such  laws  must  be  voidL 
That  the  Constitution  contemplates  an  examination  into  the  claims  of 
the  claimant  of  the  fugitive,  lo  be  made  where  he  is,  by  presumption, 
free,  while  the  Act  of  1850  makes  the  decision  or  warrant  of  a  Judge 
or  Commissioner  a  judgment  in  fact,  without  trial  or  examination. 
That,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  whom  "  snch  service  or  labor  is  due," 
examination  and  inquiry  must  be  made.  If  services  or  labor,  is  due, 
the  fugitive  must  be  g^ven  np ;  but  the  fact  must  be  ascertained. 
There  is  an  issue  of  fact  to  be  tried.  The  suit  to  try  this  fact  is  not 
a  suit  in  Equity  or  Admiralty,  and  must  be  at  Common  Law ;  hence 
a  trial  by  Jury  is  demanded  properly.  The  Act  of  1850  ie  unconsti- 
tutional, in  that  it  violates  the  principles  which  forbid  that  peraons 
shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  "due  process  of  law."  The 
summary  proceedings  under  this  Act  of  1860  cleariy  folate  this 


^ 
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This  Act  of  1850,  together  with  others  passed  at  the 
same  time,  formed  a  new  compromise.  It  adopts  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery, 
extending  through  the  additional  territory  acquired  firom 

provision.  He  refers  at  length  to  the  varying  sentiments  of  the  Court 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  and  thinks  that,  in  view  of  the 
doubts  thrown  around  that  case  by  the  United  States  Judges  them- 
selves, they  ought  to  review  their  decision.  The  case  having  been 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  this  opinion  was  sus- 
tained and  affirmed  mainly  on  two  grounds :  the  insufficiency  of  the 
commitmeYit,  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
in  delegating  to  Commissioners  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  in 
cases  arising  under  this  Act.  One  of  the  Judges,  who  concurred 
with  his  brethren  in  holding  that  the  party  was  properly  discharged 
from  arrest,  and  that  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  rightly  granted, 
dissented  from  the  view  taken  of  the  unconstitutionality'  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act. 

The  Court,  in  giving  its  opinion,  insisted  upon  the  fallacy  in  the 
argument  that  the  proceedings  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  are 
analogous  to  those  by  which  the  fugitive  from  justice  is  delivered  up. 

The  fugitive  from  justice  is  delivered  to  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, without  any  adjudication  upon  the  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence ;  in  other  words,  he  is  delivered  to  the  officer  of  the  law, 
and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  to  the 
State  where  alone  he  can  be  tried  for  the  alleged  offence.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  with  the  alleged  fugitiJi^e  from  labor.  There  is  an 
adjudication  before  the  Commissioner,  that  he  owes  service  or  labor, 
and  that  he  has  escaped.  By  force  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under 
consideration,  the  record  made  in  the  State  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  escaped,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his  status  is  that  of  a  slave. 

The  Commissioner  is  obliged,  if  his  identity  is  proved,  so  to  adjudge, 
and  the  certificate,  which  is  given  to  the  claimant,  is  given  because 
the  Commissioner  has  so  adjudged. 

But  the  Court  regarded  this  power  given  to  the  Commissioner  to 
send  the  alleged  fugitive  from  labor  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  escaped,  as  a  condemned  slave,  to  be  unconstitutiona], 
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Mexico.  It  withdraws  from  the  State  Courts  and 
Magistrates  all  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  fugitives  from 
labor,  vesting  it,  exclusively,  in  the  Courts  and  officers 
of  the  United  States ;  and  gives  greater  facilities  for 
the  recovery  of  the  fugitive,  and  heavy  penalties  for 
interference  with  its  execution.  Thus,  again,  was  agita- 
tion calmed,  and  peace  restored,  as  it  was  supposed, 
permanently.  But  that  hope  has  proved  delusive.  At 
the  first  session  of  the  thirty-third  Congress,  an  Act 
passed  for  organizing  the  Territorial  Governments  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  portions  of  the  former  Province 
of  Louisiana,  but  -lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  SCK, 
and  nearly  uninhabited,  except  by  roving  bands  of 
Indians. 

This  Act,  which  repeals  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
beyond  that  parallel,  and  thus  opens  to  it  those  exten- 
sive regions,  has  given  rise  to  greater  and  more  de- 
termined opposition,  and  more  violent  and  serious 
agitation  than  was  manifested  on  any  former  occasion. 
A  remedy,  however,  may,  in  this  case,  be  afforded  by 
the  projected  settlement  of  these   Territories  by  free 

because  judgment  is  entered  against  him  without  *'due  process  of 
law,"  and  without  his  rights  being  determined  by  a  jury.  A  State 
under  its  general  and  admitted  power  to  define  and  punish  ofiences 
against  its  own  peace  and  policy,  may  repel  from  its  borders  an  unac- 
ceptable population,  whether  paupers,  criminals,  fugitive,  or  liberated 
slaves;  and  consequently  may  punish  her  citizens,  and  others  who 
thwart  this  policy,  by  harboring,  secreting,  or  in  any  way  assisting 
such  fugitives.  15  Houmrd,  13.  In  this  case,  it  was  held  by  Taney, 
Chief  Justice,  that  not  only  are  the  States  not  prohibited  from  legis- 
lating respecting  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  enjoined  upon  them  as  a  duty  to  protect  and  sup|)ort  the 
owner  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property 
found  within  their  respective  limits. 
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immigrants.  Such,  indeed,  would  probably  have  been 
their  character,  witiiout  any  attempt  to  secure  that 
result,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  counteract 
the  design  by  the  immediate  introduction  of  slaves. 
Nor  do  the  authors  of  the  repeal  seem  to  have  con- 
templated any  other  event ;  but  to  have  advocated  and 
sustained  their  measure  with  the  view  of  establishing 
it  as  a  ^^ principle"  and  applying  it,  as  a  precedent,  to 
future  acquisitions  of  territory.  Unfortunately,  their 
designs  have  been  forwarded,  rather  than  impeded,  by 
the  very  interference  intended  to  defeat  them.  But, 
however  impotent  must  ever  prove  the  rash  and  unto- 
ward attempts  of  those  claiming  to  be  the  exclusive 
friends  and  infallible  advocates  of  emancipation,  who, 
with  the  blindness  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  de- 
nounce all  who  refuse  to  cooperate  in  their  impracti- 
cable schemes,  henceforth,  the  influence  of  these  zealots, 
increased  as  it  has  been  by  the  equaUy  rash  proceedings 
of  fanatics  of  another  character,  and  in  another  quarter, 
will  be  merged  in  a  more  general  and  enlightened  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  in  question.  And  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  latent  patriotism  of  their  authors  and 
abettors  will  deter  them  from  persevering  in  their  reck- 
less course,  at  the  risk  of  severing  the  Union,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  usefulness  ;•  or,  if  this  should  faD, 
may  we  not  still  hope  that  the  natural  influence  of 
benevolence,  mildness,  and  Christian  charity  and  moder- 
ation will  advance  in  geometrical  progression,  until  the 
foul  blot  upon  the  national  escutcheon  be  obliterated, 
rather  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  than  by  any  effort 
of  our  own. 

Deus  hcec  fortasse  benigna, 
Beducit  in  sedem  vice. 
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LECTURE    IX. 


ON    THE   FOWEBB  VESTED  IS  THE  FEDEEAL   aOTEBmSNT 
FOa  UAINTAINUrS  HAEHONT  AHOHQ  THE  STATES. 


The  authority  vested  in  the  General  GoTemment  to 
provide  for  the  mainienonce  of  harmony  and  proper 
intercourse  among  the  Slates,  comprises  the  third  class 
of  powers  eattmerated  in  the  Constitution.  Under  this 
head  might,  with  i»oprie1y,  be  included  the  particular 
rcBtrainta  on  the  authority  of  the  States,  and  certain 
powers  vested  in  the  Judicial  department ;  but  the 
former  are  reserved  for  a  distinct  head  of  consideration, 
and  the  latter  have  already  been  reviewed  in  our  ex- 
amination of  the  structore  and  organization  of  the 
Government. 

The  remaining  powers  comprehended  in  this  descrip- 
tion are, 

First.  To  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Second.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

IJiird.  To  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin ;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 


Fourth.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counter- 
feiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  To  prescribe  by  general  laws  the  manner  in 
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which  the  public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial  proceedings 
of  one  State  shall  be  proved,  and*  the  effect  they  shall 
have  in  another. 

Sixth.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization  throughout  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  To  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies. 

I.  The  power  to  regtUate  commerce  among  the  States 
had  been  clearly  pointed  out,  by  experience  under  the 
Confederation,  to  be  essential  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment Without  this  supplemental  provision,  indeed, 
the  primary  and  indispensable  power  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce  would  have  been  incomplete  and 
ineffectual,  if  not  altogether  nugatory.  A  very  mate- 
rial object  of  the  power  was  to  secure  those  States 
which  import  and  export  through  other  States  from 
unjust  contributions  levied  on  them  by  the  latter.  It 
was  foreseen  that,  if  the  several  States  were  left  at 
liberty  to  regulate  their  mutual  commerce,  means  would 
be  discovered  or  devised  to  load  articles  of  produce  and 
merchandise,  in  their  transit,  with  duties  that  would 
eventually  fall  on  the  growers  or  manufacturers  of  the 
one,  and  the  consumers  of  the  other.  Such  practices 
had  prevailed,  and  it  was  justiy  apprehended  that  their 
continuance  would  nourish  increasing  animosities,  and 
not  improbably  terminate  in  serious  interruptions  of  the 
public  tranquillity. 

In  the  important  case  referred  to  in  the  last  Lecture,^ 
the  whole  doctrine  relative  to  the  construction  of  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  was  largely  and  deliberately 
discussed,  and  definitively  and  satisfactorily  settied.     It 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden. 
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was  declared  on  that  occaBion,  that  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  States  did  not  extend  to 
that  commerce  which  is  completely  internal ;  and  that, 
comprehensive  as  are  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conferred, 
the  power  in  question  is,  nevertheless,  restricted  to 
that  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one. 
Those  terms  would  hardly  have  been  selected  to  indi- 
cate the  completely  interior  traffic  of  a  State,  because 
they  are  not  apt  terms  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  the  particular  classes  of  commerce  to  which 
the  power  was  to  extend  would  not  have  been  made, 
had  the  intention  been  to  extend  the  power  to  com- 
merce of  every  description.  The  specification  itself 
presupposes  something  not  specified,  and  &om  the  lan- 
guage and  subject  of  the  clause,  it  would  seem  that 
the  exclusively  internal  commerce  of  a  State  is  not 
comprehended.  The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole 
Government,  indeed,  evince  that  its  action  is  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and 
to  those  internal  concerns  which  affect  the  States  gen- 
erally, but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within  a 
particular  State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and 
with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  any  of  the  general  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  completely  internal  commerce,  therefore,  of  every 
State  is  reserved  for  the  State  itself.  But  as  the  power 
of  Congress  in  regulating  foreign  commerce  does  not 
stop  at  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  the  States,  and  would 
be  a  very  useless  power  if  it  did  not  pass  those  limits, 
it  is,  if  possible  clearer,  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  is  not  limited  by  State 
boundaries.  For  not  only  do  waters  communicating 
24 
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with  the  ocean  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  pass  in  their  course  through  several  States,  but  in 
many  cases — in  the  signal  instance  of  the  Western 
Lakes — there  are  waters  in  and  upon  the  boundaries 
of  several  States,  which  are  not  navigable  to  the  sea 
for  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  while  they  fur^ 
nish  means  of  commercial  intercourse  between  those 
States,  and,  consequently,  afford  occasions  to  Congress 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question.  This  power 
must  be  exercised  wherever  the  subject  exists,  and  if 
the  means  of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  States 
exist  within  a  State — if  a"  coasting  voyage  may  com- 
mence or  terminate  within  a  State — then  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States  may  be  exercised  within  a  State. 

The  States  either  join  each  other,  in  which  case  they 
are  separated  by  a  mathematical  line,  or  they  are  re- 
mote from  each  other,  in  which  case  other  States  lie 
between  them.  How,  then,  it  has  been  asked,  is  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  them  to  be  conducted  ? 
A  trading  expedition  between  two  adjoining  States 
cannot  commence  and  terminate  beyond  the  limits  of 
either ;  and  if  the  trading  intercourse  be  between  two 
States  remote  from  each  other,  it  must  commence  in 
one,  terminate  in  another,  and  pass  through  at  least  a 
third.  Commerce  among  the  States  must  of  necessity, 
then,  be  commerce  within  a  State.  In  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  action  of  the 
law,  especially  when  the  Constitution  was  made,  was 
chiefly  within  a  State ;  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  commerce  among  the  States,  the  power  of 
Congress  is  coextensive  with  the  subject  on  which  it 
acts.     It  cannot,  in  either  case,  be  stopped  at  the  ex- 
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teraal  boundary  of  a  State,  bnt  must  enter  the  limits, 
and  be  exercised  within  the  territorial  jorisdiction  of  all 
the  States.  The  grant  of  Congress,  however,  to  regn- 
latfi  commerce  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  several 
States,  contains  no  cession  of  territory,  or  of  pnblic  or 
private  property;  the  States  may  regulate  the  nse  of 
fisheries  within  their  territorial  Umita,  though  upon 
navigable  waters,  provided  their  free  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  and  commerce  be  not  interrupted.^ 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and 
to  the  coasting  trade,  and  fisheries  within,  as  well  as 
without  any  State,'  wherever  they  are  connected  with 
the  commercial  intfircourse  with  any  other  State,  or 
with  foreign  nations.  It  extends  also  to  the  regulation 
and  government  of  seamen  ;  to  conferring  privileges 
upon  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade ;  and  to  the 
navigation  of  vessels  engaged  solely  in  carrying  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  traffic,  whether 
propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  another  case,  also  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  Lecture,  where*  an  Act  of  a  Legis- 
lature requiring  importers  and  venders  of  foreign  goods 

1  4  Wash.  Cir.  Rep.  371.  A  State,  under  its  general  and  admitted 
power  to  define  and  pnnuh  ofTencea  against  its  own  peace  and  policj, 
may  repel  from  its  borders  an  unacceptable  population,  whether  pau- 
pers, criminals,  fu^tires,  or  liberated  slaves,  and,  consequently,  may 
puniah  its  citizens,  or  others  who  thwart  this  policy,  by  harboring, 
secreting,  or  iu  any  way  aseisting  such  persons ;  and  it  ia  no  objection 
to  such  legislation  that  the  offender  is  Stable  to  punishment  under  the 
tan  of  Congress,  for  the  same  acts,  when  Injurious  to  the  owner  of  a 
fugitive  slave.     14  Howard,  13. 

!  See  note,  p.  258. 
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to  pay  for  a  license  firom  a  State  Gtovemment  in  order 
to  entitle  them  to  pursue  that  branch  of  mercantile 
business,  were  declared  repugnant  to  tiie  Constitutioii 
were  held  to  apply  equally  to  a  similar  interference 
with  importations  firom  one  State  into  another.  In 
that  case,  although  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate 
its  purely  internal  commerce,  and  to  establish  its  own 
police  to  control  and  promote  that  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  to  guard  the  public  health  and  safety,  was  held  to 
be  sacred ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means  admitted  that  these, 
or  any  other  acknowledged  State  powers,  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  Federal  Constitution,  be  so  used  as 
to  obstruct  or  defeat  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  in  any  of  its  branches.  But  it  was  again 
explicitly  declared  that,  whenever  the  powers  remaining 
in  the  States  are  so  exercised  as  to  come  into  conflict 
with  those  vested  in  Congress,  the  former  must  yield  to 
what  the  Constitution  has  ordained  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.^  Nevertheless,  if  measures  undoubt- 
edly within  the  powers  of  the  States  do  not  come  into 
actual  collision  with  those  of  the  General  Government, 
the  Federal  Courts  can  take  no  cognizance  of  them  or 
their  effects.^ 


1  The  Statutes  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  imposing  taxes 
upon  alien  passengers  arriving  at  their  ports,  have  been  declared  hj 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  6  Howard^  283.  But  a 
State  has  a  right  to  tax  its  own  citizens  for  the  prosecution  of  anj 
particular  business  or  profession  within  the  State.  8  Howard^  93. 
Nor  is  a  State  law,  imposing  a  tax  upon  inheritance  and  successions 
to  property,  by  foreigners,  not  domiciliated  therein,  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ibid,  490. 
.    2  2  Peters,  250. 
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With  respect  to  commerce  vfitk  the  huiion  tribes,  we 
are  to  adopt  the  same  broad  interpretation  of  the  power 
of  Congress.  Under  the  Confederation,  this  power  was 
restrained  to  Indians  not  memberi  of  any  of  the  States ; 
and  was  not  to  violate  or  infringe  the  Legislative  right 
of  any  State  within  its  own  limits.  But  what  descrip- 
tion of  Indians  were  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  State, 
was  a  qnestion  of  perplexity  and  contention  in  the 
Federal  councils,  and  was  never  settled ;  and  how  the 
trade  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  a  State,  yet 
residing  within  its  Legislative  jurisdiction,  could  be 
regulated  by  Congress  without  intmding  upon  the  right 
of  internal  legislation,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
incomprehensible  by  that  compact.  The  power  in  qaea- 
tion  was,  therefore,  very  properly,  unfettered  by  the  new 
Constitution  from  limitations  which  rendered  the  former 
provision  so  obscure  and  contradictory.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  Indian  tribes;  and  it 
is  immaterial  whether  they  continae  within  the  boonda- 
ries  of  a  State,  or  inhabit  a  part  of  one  of  the  TVrri- 
tories,  or  roam  at  targe  through  regions  over  which 
the  United  States  have  no  jurisdiction ;  the  trade  with 
them  is,  in  all  its  forms,  subject  exclusively  to  the  regn- 
lation  of  Congress.  By  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  this  provision,  the  Indians  are  no  longer  distracted 
by  the  discordant  regulations  of  different  sovereignties, 
but  are  taught  to  trust  to  one  supreme  head,  whose 
justice  they  should  ever  have  as  much  reason  to  respect, 
as  cause  to  fear  its  power. 

The  relation  of  the  aborigines  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  marked  by  peculiar  and  cardinal 
distinctions.    The  Indian  territory  is  admitted  to  com- 
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pose  a  part  of  the  Federal  domain ;  in  all  our  maps, 
geographical  treatises,  histories,  and  laws,  it  is  so  con- 
sidered :  in  all  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  in 
our  commercial  regulations;  in  any  attempt  at  inter- 
course between  the  Indians  and  foreign  powers,  they 
are  considered  as  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  many  of  those  restraints 
which  are  imposed  on  our  own  citizens.  They  ac- 
knowledge themselves  in  their  treaties  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government ;  they  admit  that 
it  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
the  trade  with  them,  and  managing  all  their  affairs 
as  it  may  think  proper.  In  the  particular  instance  of 
the  Cherokees,  they  were  allowed  by  a  treaty,  which 
preceded  the  present  Constitution,  "  to  send  a  deputy 
of  their  choice,  whenever  they  saw  fit,  to  Congress ;" 
and,  under  the  unsettled  construction  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  treaties  were  made  with  some  tribes  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their 
unsettled  lands  within  that  State,  taking  back  a  limited 
grant  to  themselves,  in  which  they  admit  their  depend- 
ence on  that  State. 

As  to  those  tribes  which  reside  within  the  acknowl- 
edged boundaries  of  the  Union,  we  have  seen  that  they 
are  not  deemed  foreign  nations  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  but  are  considered  as  domestic^  depends 
ent  nations  ;  they  occupy  a  territory  to  which  we  assert 
a  title  which  must  take  effect  when  their  right  of  occu- 
pancy ceases ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  pupilage  to  the  Federal  Government.  They 
and  their  country  are  considered  by  foreign  nations,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  as  being  so  completely  under  the 
sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the   United  States  that 
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any  attempt  to  acquire  their  lands,  or  form  a  political 
connectioa  with  them,  would  be  considered  as  a  hostile 
invasion  of  oar  territory.  They  are  diBtlngnlshed  in 
the  Constitution,  by  an  appropriate  name,  from  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  from  the  several  States  of  the  Union ; 
and  the  objects  to  which  the  power  now  under  consid- 
eration may  be  directed,  are  divided  into  distinct  classes 
corresponding  with  that  distinction.  A  brief  reference 
to  the  origin  of  these  discriminations  will  explain  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  enable  us  to 
determine  with  greater  accuracy  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  subsisting  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

When  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  visited 
and  discovered  different  parts  of  this  continent  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  the  principle  adopted  for  deciding  their 
respective  rights  was,  "  that  discovery  gave  title  to  the 
Government  by  whose  subjects  or  by  whose  authority 
it  was  made,  against  all  other  European  Governments, 
which  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession."' 
The  admission  of  this  principle  gave  to  the  nation  mak- 
ing a  discovery,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  sole 
right  of  acquiring  the  soil  and  of  making  settiemente 
npOR  it ;  and  while  the  principle  itself  was,  as  to  them, 
an  exclusive  one,  and  shut  out  the  right  of  competition 
among  those  who  agreed  to  it,  it  could  not  annul 
the  previously  acquired  rights  of  those  who  hfid  never 
adopted  or  acknowledged  it.  It  regulated  the  right 
given  by  discovery  among  the  European  claimants,  but 
could  not  afiect  the  rights  of  those  already  in  possession, 
either  as  original  occupants,  or  as  occupants  by  v 


1  8  Whtat.  67S. 
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of  a  discovery  licyond  the  mcmoiy  of  man.  It  pm 
an  exclusive  right  to  porchaee,  but  did  not  fonnd  thai 
right  on  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  occupant  to  sell 

The  relation  between  the  Europvana  and  the  natim 
was  determined  in  each  ease  by  the  particalai  Got- 
ernnient  which  asserted,  and  could  maintain,  thin  pn!- 
emptive  privilege  in  the  particular  place.  The  UniMd 
States  succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  Oreat  Britain, 
both  territorial  and  political ;  but  no  attempt,  ao  &r  as 
is  known,  has  been  hitherto  made  to  enlarge  litem.  80 
far  as  they  existed  merely  In  theory,  or  were,  in  Uicii 
natnre,  exclusive  only  of  the  claims  of  other  civilised 
nations,  they  still  retain  their  original  cbaract«,  and 
continue  dormant.  But  30  far  as  they  have  been  prao 
tieally  exerted,  they  exist  in  fact ;  they  are  ^^11  under- 
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iiie  others.  The  consequence  was,  that  their  sappUes 
were  derived  chiefly  from  that  nation,  and  their  ttade 
confined  to  it.  Goods  indispensable  to  their  comfort, 
in  the  shape  of  presents,  were  received  from  the  same 
hand ;  and,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  the 
strong  arm  of  Government  was  interposed  to  restrain 
the  disorderly  and  Ucentions  from  intmsions  into  their 
country,  encroachments  on  their  lands,  and  from  those 
acta  of  violence  which  were  often  attended  by  reciprocal 
bloodshed  and  slaughter.  The  Indians  perceived,  in 
this  protection,  only  what  was  beneficial  to  themselves. 
It  involved,  practically,  no  claim  upon  their  lands ;  no 
dominion  over  their  persons ;  but  merely  bound  them 
to  the  British  Crown  before  the  Revolution,  and  to  the 
United  States  afterwards,  as  dependent  allies,  claiming 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  friend  and  neighbor,  and 
receiving  the  advantages  of  that  protection,  without 
involving  a  surrender  of  their  national  character. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  Con- 
gress  has,  from  time  to  time,  passed  laws  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  which  treat 
them  as  nations,  respect  their  rights,  and  manifest  a  firm 
purpose  to  afford  that  protection  to  them  which  treaties 
stipulate.  All  these  Acts,  and  especially  the  law  now 
in  force,  obvionsly  consider  the  several  Indian  nations  as 
distinct  political  communities,  having  territorial  bound- 
aries, within  which  their  authority  is  exclusive.  The 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  contemplate  the 
Indian  territory  as  completely  separated  from  that  of 
the  States,  and  provides  that  all  intercourse  with  them 
shall  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ;  while  the  powers  to  regtdate  com- 
merce, declare  war,  make  peace,  and  conclude  treaties. 
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comprises  all  that  is  required  for  regulating  onr  inter ^ 
course  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

II.  'Hie  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  i9 
necessarily  connected  with  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  A  regular 
system  of  firee  and  speedy  communication  is  not  only 
of  vital  importance  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
country,  but,  on  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  great  general  benefit.  In 
time  of  peace,  it  facilitates  and  promotes  commercial 
intercourse,  tends  to  keep  the  people  informed  of  their 
political  interests,  assists  the  measures  of  Government 
and  the  private  communications  between  individuals. 
In  war,  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  means 
of  the  public  mails,  and  the  greater  facility  of  transfer- 
ring bodies  of  troops,  and  transporting  military  stores, 
by  means  of  good  and  substantial  roads,  are  advantages 
as  evident  as  they  are  desirable. 

If  the  establishment  of  post-offices  and  post*roads 
should  in  practice  be  productive  of  no  revenue  to  the 
public,  the  expense  would  be  properly  chargeable  on 
the  general  funds  of  the  Union,  and  the  proceeds  of 
taxation  in  the  common  forms  be  justly  applied  to  de- 
fifay  it  If,  however,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  the 
post-office  establishment  should  continue  to  yield  a 
revenue,  which,  in  common  with  the  other  funds  of  the 
Union,  is  applicable  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Government,  it  is  obvious  that  no  State  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  by  establishing  a  post-office  de- 
partment of  its  own.  The  power,  therefore,  vested  in 
Congress  is  exclusive,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  convey- 
ance of  letters,  and  other  articles  transmissible  by  post. 
In  regard  to  post-roads,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and 
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therefore  uDwairantable,  in  Congress,  to  make  anoflier 
road  where  a  sufficient  one  ahready  existo;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  State  has  power  to  deny  or  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  mails,  the  marching  of  troops,  or  the 
transportation  of  the  property  of  the  United  States 
over  ite  public  roads. 

The  power  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  subject 
was  brought  into  operation  soon  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  various  provisions  respecting  it 
have  since,  at  different  times,  been  enacted,  all  foimded 
on  the  principle  of  its  being  exclusive,  so  &r  as  it  re- 
spects the  establishment  of  post-roads,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  letters  and  other  articles  by  post.  Under  this 
power,  in  conjunction  with  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  ezeca- 
tion  the  other  powers  vested  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment, Congress  has  from  time  to  time  set  apart  funds 
for  internal  improvements,  in  the  several  States,  by 
means  of  roads  and  canals.  This  power  has  been 
exercised  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  although  often 
questioned  and  denied,  is  vindicated  by  precedent. 
The  practice  has  been  to  allow  to  the  new  States,  on 
their  admission  into  the  Union,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
therein,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  construction  Qf  roads  and 
canals  within  those  States,  or  leading  thereto.  In  the 
year  1806,  Congress  authorized  a  road  to  be  opened 
from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  in  the  then 
Mississippi  Territory,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee ;  and  in  1809,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  cause  the  canal  De  Carondelet,  leading 
from  the  Lake  Foncfaartrain  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
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to  be  extended  to  the  Riyer  Mississippi.  The  bill  aa- 
thorizing  the  former  of  these  works  was  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  but  was,  upon  reconsideration,  passed, 
notwithstanding  his  objections,  by  the  constitutional 
majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  in  both 
houses  of  Congress;  while  the  bill  authorizing  the  latter 
was  not  objected  to,  though  passed  under  t^e  same 
administration,  firom  the  circumstance,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  improvement  it  contemplated  was 
wholly  within  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cumberland  Road,  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  said  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  so  much  public 
money  has  been  expended,  was  first  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  passed  also  in  1806,  and  was  con- 
structed under  a  covenant  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  that 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  lying 
within  that  State  should  be  applied  to  the  opening 
of  roads  leading  to  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  States 
through  which  the  road  might  pass.  But  the  expendi- 
tures upon  it  having  exceeded  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
appropriated  for  its  construction.  President  Madison,  in 
1816,  objected  to  a  bill  appropriating  a  fund,  of  which 
a  portion  would  have  been  available  for  continuing  it, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  did  not  extend  to 
making  roads  and  canals,  and  improving  water-courses 
through  the  different  States  ;  and  that  the  assent  of 
those  States  could  not  confer  the  power.  Afterward, 
in  1822,  President  Monroe  objected  to  a  bill  appropri- 
ating money  for  repairing  the  Cumberland  Road,  and 
establishing  gates  and  tolls  upon  it,  on  similar  grounds; 
and  in  both  instances  the  bills  were  eventually  lost. 

On  these  and  other  similar  occasions,  there  was, 
however,  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
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majority  of  Congress  and  the  President  Mr.  Jefiersoo, 
in  1806,  Mr.  Madison,  in  1816,  and  Mr.  Monroe  ia 
1823,  denied  any  such  power  in  Congress  as  these  bills^ 
assumed  to  exist;  or  that  it  could  be  vested -in  that 
body,  either  by  the  consent  of  the  States  to  the  works- 
proposed,  or  in  any  other  mode  than  an  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitatioii.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
pears that  Congress  claims  the  power  to  lay  out,  con- 
struct,  and  improve  po3l>-roads  and  military  roads,  at  all 
events  with  the  assent  of  the  States  through  which  they 
pass,  as  well  as  to  cut  canals  for  promoting  internal  com- 
merce, and  the  more  safe  and  economical  transportation, 
of  military  stores  in  time  of  wur,  leaving,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  jurisdictional  tight  over  the  soil  in  the  respec- 
tive States.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1824,  with  the  assent 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  necessary  surveys,  plane,  and  esti- 
mates were  directed  to  be  made  of  such  roads  and 
canals  as  the  President  might  deem  of  material  impor- 
tance in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  or 
necessary  for  the  transpcvtation  of  the  public  mail,  and 
appropriated  a  snm  of  money  for  the  purpose. 

The  younger  President  Adams,  in  bis  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  1825,  alluded  to  this  question ;  and  his  opinion 
seemed  to  be  Ja  favor  of  the  right,  as  well  as  the  policy, 
of  a  Uberal  application  of  the  national  resonrces  to  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country.  He  intimated 
that  speculative  scruples  on  the  subject  would  probably 
be  solved  by  the  practical  blessings  resulting  &om  the 
application  of  the  power.  But  in  the  year  1836,  this 
subject  was  again  discussed  in  Congress,  and  a  bill 
passed  both  houses,  appropriating  a  sum  of  money 
for  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a  turnpike  road,  ez- 
closively  within  the  State  of  Kentucky,  but  leading 
25 
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from  Maysville,  in  the  interior  oi  that  State,  to  the 
River  Ohio.  This  bill  was  retained  by  President  Jack- 
scm,  and,  on  the  question  of  its  passage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  of  the  President,  was  finally  lost  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  had  origi- 
nated. In  his  annual  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  the  President  had  adverted  to  the  difficulties 
which  had  before  attended  appropriations  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  plan  might  be  devised  to  attain  its  benefits  in 
a  satisfact(^  manner.  He  observed,  that  the  mode 
adopted  on  former  occasions  had  been  deprecated  by 
many  as  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  while  it  had 
been  viewed  by  others  as  inexpedient,  and  that  all  felt 
that  it  had  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  harmony 
in  the  public  councils.  Upon  returning  the  bill  relative 
to  the  Maysville  Road,  he  referred  to  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
General  Government  to  construct  or  promote  works  of 
internal  improvement,  as  then  presenting  itself,  in  two 
points  of  view ;  first,  as  bearing  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  within  whose  limits  the  execution  was  con- 
templated, if  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  they  occupy 
were  claimed  as  necessary  to  their  preservation  and 
use ;  the  second,  as  asserting  the  simple  right  to  appro- 
priate money  from  the  National  Treasury  in  aid  of 
such  works  when  undertaken  by  State  authority,  sur- 
rendering the  claim  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.^ 

In  the  first  view,  he  regarded  the  question  of  power 
as  an  open  one,  which  could  be  decided  without  the 

1  Vide  anUf  p.  287. 
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embarrasaments  attending  the  other,  arising  from  the 
fHractice  of  the  Giovemment.  To  the  extent  contem- 
plated hj  this  first  view  of  the  power,  he  asserted  that, 
although  frequently  and  strenuously  attempted,  it  had 
never  been  attained  in  a  single  instance.  The  Oovem- 
ment,  he  insisted,  did  not  possess  it ;  and  he  therefore 
declared  that  no  bill  admitting  it  would  receive  his 
official  sanction.  But  in  the  other  view  of  the  power, 
be  considered  the  question  differently  situated,  and 
remarked,  that  the  ground  taken  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Government  was,  that  whenever  money  raised  by 
the  general  authority  was  proposed  to  be  applied  to 
a  particular  measure,  a  question  arose  whether  that 
measure  was  within  the  enumerated  authorities  vested 
in  Congress.  If  it  were,  the  money  requisite  might  be 
applied  to  it.  If  it  were  not,  no  such  application  coald 
be  made.  In  all  cases,  he  averred,  in  which  the  power 
to  apply  money  had,  in  fact,  been  exercised  by  the 
General  Government,  such  grants  had  always  been 
professedly  under  the  control  of  the  general  principle, 
that  the  works  thus  aided  should  be  of  a  general,  not 
local ;  of  a  National,  not  of  a  'State  character.  This 
distinction  he  considered  sufficiently  definite  and  im- 
perative to  forbid  hie  approbation  of  a  hill  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  in  question,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
view  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  measure  purely  locaL 
As  to  the  principle,  indeed,  he  was  indabitably  right, 
but  he  was  wrong  in  its  application ;  for,  most  assuredly, 
a  road  terminating  on  the  very  river  which  forms  the 
great  line  of  communication  between  the  Western  and 
the  Atlantic  States,  most  be  considered  of  infinitely 
more  importance  in  its  general  and  National,  than  in 
its  local  and  State  character.     The  true  role  on  the 
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subject,  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  or  disre- 
garded on  this  occasion,  had  been  laid  down  bj  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  long  before,  and  is  this :  ^  That  the 
action  of  the  Gteneral  GTovemment  should  be  applied 
to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  to  those 
internal  concerns  which  affect  the  States  generally,  but 
not  to  those  which  are  completely  within  a  particular 
State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting any  of  the  general  powers  of  the  Gtovernment"  * 

IIL  3%e  powers  to  coin  money ^  to  regulate  its  valuej 
and  that  of  foreign  coins^  and  to  Jix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  were  possessed  by  the  old  Con- 
gress, with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  foreign 
coins.  The  new  Constitution,  therefore,  supplied  a 
material  omission  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  by 
which  the  power  of  Congress  was  restrained  to  coin 
struck  by  its  own  authority,  or  that  of  the  respective 
States.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  proposed  uni- 
formity in  the  value  of  the  current  coin  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  subjecting  the  foreign  coin  to  the  different 
regulations  of  the  several  States.  The  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  coin,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is  rendered 
exclusive,  by  a  subsequent  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, prohibiting  the  individual  States  from  its  exercise. 
And  the  power  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  seems  also  proper  to  be  exclusively  exercised 
by  Congress ;  but  until  it  shall  legislate  on  the  subject, 
each  State,  it  is  presumed,  retains  the  right  of  adopting 
and  regulating  its  own  standard. 

Nor  does  the  power  relative  to  the  coin,  prohibit  the 

>  10  Wheat.  446. 
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States,  as  we  have  wen,  from  enacting  laws  to  pnniBb 
the  circolating  of  false  coins.  The  offeDces  of  counter- 
feiting or  debasing  the  coin,  are  entirely  distinct  The 
former  is  a  crime  directly  against  the  Government,  by 
which  individuals  may  be  aifccted  ;  the  latter  is  a 
private  wrong,  by  which  Government  may  be  reached 
remotely,  if  at  alL  This  distinction  is  recognized  in  the 
criminal  law  of  En^and,  where  coonterfeitlng  coin  is 
made  high  treason, — whether  it  be  uttered  or  not,^ — but 
those  who  barely  utter  false  money,  are  guilty  neither  of 
treason,  nor  mt^msum  of  treason.'  Congress,  neverthe- 
less, imder  the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign 
coins,  can  protect  the  creatnre  and  object  of  that  power, 
and  the  Act  passed  for  the  punishment  of  persons  bring- 
ing into  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  pass,  any  false, 
forged,  or  counterfeited  coins,  or  knowingly  utter  Uto 
same,  was  warranted  by  the  Constitution,* 

IV.  T%e  power  of  providir^  for  the  pumskment  of 
counterfeiting^  the  public  securUiea  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States  is  incidental  to  the  £aregoing  powers 
relative  to  the  coin,  and  in  iteelf  seems  to  purport  the 
exclusion  of  State  power,  as  it  is  an  appropriate  means 
for  carrying  into  eflect  other  delegated  powers  not  ante- 
cedently existing  in  the  States.  It  appears,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  Acts  of  Congress  relative  to  tijis  subject, 
that  cognizance  of  such  cases  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  concurrently  exercised  by  the  State 
Courts.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  vested,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Federal  Courts,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
offences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  unless  where  their  laws  should  otherwise  direct" 

>  6  Hovard,  410.  ■  »  Ibid.  560. 

'3  >  Wheat,  n;  11  Jokiu.  Ap.  »*». 
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The  States,  therefore,  could  not  exercise  a  concnrrent 
jurisdiction  in  those  cases  without  coming  into  direct 
collision  with  the  laws  of  Congress.  But  by  a  proviso 
jn  a  subsequent  Act  concerning  counterfeiters  of  the 
current  coins  of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  de- 
clared that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts,  in 
certain  specified  cases,  should  not  be  exclusive  ;  so  that 
the  <x>ncurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts  is  re- 
stored, so  far  as  it  can  be  exercised  under  State  authority* 
There  are,  besides,  other  Acts  of  Congress  which  permit 
jurisdiction  over  the  offences  described  in  them  to  be 
exercised  by  the  State  Courts  under  the  same  condition, 
and  in  all  these  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  is  made  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  the  sentences  of  the  one,  whether  of  ac- 
quittal or  conviction,  are  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  in  the 
other,  for  the  same  offence. 

V.  The  power  to  prescribe  by  general  laws  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  acts^  records^  and  Judicial  proceedings 
of  each  State  shall  be  proved^  and  the  effect  they  shall 
have  in  other  States,  is  referred  to  this  class  by  the 
authors  of  "  The  Federalist"  It  is  an  evident  and 
valuable  improvement  on  the  provision  relating  to  the 
same  subject  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  of  which 
the  meaning  was  so  indeterminate  as  to  render  it  of 
little  practical  importance.  The  power,  as  it  now 
stands,  has  been  found,  as  was  intended,  to  be  a  con- 
venient instrument  of  justice,  and  particularly  beneficial 
on  the  borders  of  contiguous  States,  where  persons  and 
effects  liable  to  Judicial  process  may  be  suddenly  and 
secretly  withdrawn  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  vests  this  power 
in  Congress,  previously  declares  that  "full  faith  and 
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credit  ehaU  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts, 
Records,  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State." 
And  the  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  execution  of  this 
power,  prescribes  the  manner  of  authenticating  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings ;  and  declares  that,  when 
BO  authenticated,  they  "  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit 
given  to  them  in  every  Court  within  the  United  States, 
as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  Courts  of  the  State 
from  whence  they  are  taken."* 

Under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution]  and  this  Legis- 
lative provision  for  giving  it  effect,  if  a  judgment  have 
the  effect  of  record  evidence,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
conclusive  evidence,  i.  e.  admitting  neither  of  impeach- 
ment nor  contradiction  in  the  Courts  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  rendered,  it  has  the  same  effect  in  the 
Courts  of  all  the  other  States.'  And  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States,  in  so  ruling,  declared  that 
the  Common  Law  gives  to  a  judgment  of  the  Courts 
of  one  State  the  effect  of  prim4  facie  evidence,  t.  e. 
evidence  open  to  impeachment,  explanation,  or  contra- 
diction, in  the  Courts  of  every  other  Slate;  but  that 
the  Constitution  contemplates  a  power  in  Congress  to 
give  a  conclusive  effect  to  such  judgments,  which  power 
it  has  exercised  by  rendering  a  judgment  conclttsive 
when  the  Courts  of  the  particular  State  would  pro- 
nounce the  same  decision.^  And  in  a  recent  case,  it 
was  declared  that  the  clause  in  question  cannot,  by  any 
just  construction  of  its  words,  be  held  to  embrace  an 
alleged  error  in  a  decree  of  a  State  Court,  asserted  to 
be  in  collision  with  a  prior  decision  of  the  same  case.* 


»  Const  V.  S.,  Art.  IV.  Sect  i.  '7  Craneh,i91. 

>  Lsm  U.  S.  1790,  ch.  S8.  <  S  Whtat  SU. 
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Nor  did  Congress  intend  hy  this  Act  to  declare  that  a 
judgment  rendered  in  one  Slat*-,  ugainst  the  person  of 
a  citizen  of  another,  who  had  not  been  eerved  wi(h 
process,  or  voluntarily  niado  defence,  ahould  have  such 
faith  and  credit  in  evi'ry  tilher  State,  as  it  hud  in  the 
Courts  of  the  State  in  which  it  wa«  rendered.' 

VI.  The  power  "  to  establish  a  uniform  system  t^^ 
naturalizalioii"  which  was  Uie  next  we  projioacd  tOM 
examhie,  is  neooasarily  excln»ive  ;  especially  us  it  i(9 
provided,  in  a  subaequent  part  of  the  Coiitttttution,  thatfl 
"  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  tlis' 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  serenl 
States."  a 

The  dissimilarity  of  the  rules  of  naturalization  which 
existed  in  the  different  States,  had  given  rise,  under  the 
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required ;  and  aa  alien,  desirous  of  eluding  the  latter, 
might,  by  complying  with  the  former,  become  a  citizen 
of  a  State  in  opposition  to  its  own  regulations ;  and 
thus  the  laws  of  one  State  might  become  paramount 
in  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  to  another.  Hence  the 
importance  of  rendering  this  power  excloaive.  That  it 
is,  indeed,  so  vested  in  Congress,  was  considered  incon- 
trovertible by  the  SupreMe  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  decision  depended  on  that 
point;'  and  it  was  declared,  subsequently,  to  have  been 
so  held  on  the  ground  of  a  direct  repugnancy  or  incom' 
patibility  in  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  by  the 
States.* 

No  definition  of  the  character  of  a  citizen  is  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  is  used  with  a  plain  indication  that  its  meaning 
must  have  been  generally  understood,  by  reference  to 
that  system  of  national  jurisprudence  which,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  former  Lecture,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  means  or  instrument  of  exercising  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  At  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  the  citizens  of  the  several  States 
collectively  constituted  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  either  native  citizens,  or  those  bom  within 
the  States,  or  naturalized  citizens,  or  persona  born 
elsewhere,  but  who,  upon  assuming  the  allegiance,  be- 
came entitled  to  the  privileges  of  native  citizens.  All 
who  were  resident  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  deliberately  yielded  to  that 
measure  an  express  or  implied  assent,  became  parties 
to  it,  and  are  considered  as  natives,  their  social  tie 
being  coeval  with  the  nation  itself,  ^^M 
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And  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  ^  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnni- 
ties  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  *  But  a  limited, 
not  a  full  operation  has  been  given  to  these  wcnrds.  It 
has  been  held  in  some  of  the  States,  that  they  do  not 
mean  the  right  of  election,  of  being  elected,  or  holding 
office ;  but  merely  that  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
shall  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  acquiring  and 
holding  real,  as  well  as  personal  property,  and  that  such 
property  shall  be  protected  and  secured  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  property  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  taxes  or 
burdens  to  which  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  is  subject^  It  seems,  moreover,  that  no  person 
can  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  a  State,  under  the  Article 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  who  is  not  entitied,  on  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  institutions  of  the  State,  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  those  institutions 
upon  the  highest  classes  of  society.  Thus,  firee  negroes 
and  mulattoes  are  held  not  to  be  such  citizens  as  were 
contemplated  by  the  Article  in  question,  inasmuch  as, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  each  State  had  a  right  to  make  citizens  of  such 
persons  as  it  pleased,  but  as  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize  any  but  "  white  "  persons  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  creates  a  presumption  that  no 
State  had  made  citizens  of  persons  of  any  other  color ; 
and  this  presumption  will  stand  until  repelled  by  posi- 
tive testimony.^ 

1  Const  U.  S.,  Art  IV.  Sect  ii.  2. 
«  8  Har,  j-  McHen,  654 ;  2  Munf,  896. 
'  1  LUl  Z^',  1  Bailey,  215 ;  10  Qmn.  840. 
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A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  however,  residing  in 
any  State  of  the  Union,  is  a  citizen  of  that  State.'  A 
temporary  absence  will  not  divest  a  person  of  the 
character  of  a  citizen  of  the  State  to  which  he  may 
belong.  There  must  be  a  removal  with  an  intention 
of  laying  aside  that  character,  and  he  must  actually 
join  himself  to  some  other  community.' 

A  corporation  aggregate  is  not  a  citizen.'  A  cor- 
poration created  by  the  laws  of  one  State,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  its  own  citizens,  is  not  entitled,  under 
this  Article  of  the  Constitataon,  to  all  the  privileges 
and  itnmmiitieB  of  citizens  of  every  other  State.  Buch 
a  construction  would  deprive  a  State   of  all  control 

1  3  Petert,  12& ;  1  Waliact,6l;  !£inn.l!0;  SIbid.75;  3  Craneh, 
97;  i  Ibid.  S09,  321;  7  Ibid.  603;  1  Wheal.  1&7;  2  Ibid.  2S9  ;  3 
Ibid.  1,  S63,  SS9  ;  i  Ibid.  453,  S75  ',  7  Ibid.  535,  545  ;  9  Ibid.  354, 
489;  10  Ibid.  181  ;  11  Jbiil.  332;  1  Johns.  Cos.  29;  2  Ibid.  399;  8 
Ibid.  109;  6  IMd.  360;  4  Johns.  Rep.  20,  7S  ;  Ibid.  313,  107;  « 
/frW.332;  1  Jbi4-21ii  9/6irf.308;  11  7*^.418;  1  Conit.Rep.il, 
111;  1  Deaataa.  H9 ;  S  Ibid.  106;  4  7^.330;  2  Leigh,  109;  2  DalL 
133;  4  Ibid.  353;  1  PeUrt,  343;  3  Ibid.  121,  196,  160,  164,  242  ; 
4  Ibid.  393 ;  6  Ibid.  102  ;  7  Ibid.  413  ;  Bee,  25  ;  Harp.  Eq.  Rep.  fi ; 
1  Mass.  256  ;  2  lUd.  179,  note ;  Ibid.  226,  note ;  Ibid.  236 ;  7  Ibid. 
G23;  9  Ibid.  363,  377;  12  IKd.  143;  15  Ibid.  354;  KiTby,  407;  1 
Haipe.  338,  485 ;  2  Ibid.  37,  104 ;  \  H.  ^  M.  392 ;  2  Ibid.  293,  400 ; 
2i>«D.  249;  3 Ibid.  191,  196;  4  Mason,2(ii;  1  Bro<!k,i%i\  1  Har.^ 
GUL  280;  1  McCord,  187;  4  iiw/.  552;  2  Bing.  20;  ii»d.  150;  6 
itfonr.  260;  1  Ibid.  Hi  \  3  Co//.  122;  5  /ill/.  364  ;  6  7AuI.  60 ;  4 
Trend.507;  7  iHJ.  333,  367;  10 /&id.9,379;  127l.id.342;  137W<1 
468,Me;  9  Honf. 61 ;  J/orfin  jr  Fer^.  248 ;  IfcCorrf,  CAon.  352,  370; 
1  ££».  149 ;  8  /Mi  875 ;  4  Har.  j-  Mrflen.  409 ;  3  Sew.  60  ;  5  Manf. 
117,160;  iSaU.  116;  1  Rep.ContLa.AU;  4Cb>in.44;  4£>M,  90; 
SSerg.ffRav^,29;  \Greenl.U6;  3  76«i.466;  CAarft.  285;  I  Milts, 
S2;  eZ^y,169;  2PtCjt.394;  18Auf.345;  2itan<i.276;  4/fr((/.204. 

>  2  Mun/.  397  ;  8  Wmh.  C.  C.  646 ;  I  XiH.  265 ;  3  Marth.  &49. 

3  5  Craneh,  86. 
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the  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  the  English.  Difficul- 
ties, howerer,  have  occnired  where  rights  baye  accrued 
between  these  dates.  But,  if  the  right  of  election  be 
admitted  at  all,  it  must  be  determined  by  what  took 
place  during  the  Revolntioa,  and  between  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  operate  so 
completely  to  separate  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  as  to  subject  all  the  British  aHtC'tiati  to  the 
disability  of  alienage ;  their  rights  continued  until  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain.' 
The  concessions  made  by  the  British  Crown  in  the 
treaty  of  1783,  amounted  to  a  formal  renunciation  of 
all  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  question.  Who  were  citizens  at  that 
period  ?  was  necessarily  left  to  depend  on  the  laws  of 
the  respective  States,  who,  previously  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  had,  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  acted 
authoritatively  of  the  subject.  The  allegiance  formerly 
due  to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  was  transferred 
by  the  Revolution  to  the  several  States ;  and  the  treaty 
of  peace  left  their  citizens  in  the  situation  it  found 
them, — neither  making  those  citizens  who,  by  the  laws 
of  any  State,  had  been  declared  citizens,  nor  releasing 
firora  their  allegiance  any  who  had  become,  and  were 
claimed  as  citizens.* 

Persons  born  in  this  country  who  left  it  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  never  returned,  are 
aliens.  So  those  born  here  before  that  event  and  re- 
maining during  infancy  in  a  place  in  this  country  occu- 

1  2  Hahi.  305;  6  Call.  GO. 

<  *  Craneh,  !09 ;  2  Cmd.  Btp.  8L 
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pied  by  the  British  troops,  and  before  attaining  their 
majority,  were  carried  by  loyalist  parents  to  England, 
and  never  returned  to  the  United  States,  must  be  con- 
sidered aliens.  If  such  a  person  were  born  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  before  the  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and  those  adjacent,  infancy  would  have  incapacitated 
him  from  making  any  election  for  himself,  and  his 
election  and  character  would  follow  those  of  his  father, 
subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  disaffirmance  within  a 
reasonable  period  after  the  termination  of  his  minority.^ 
But  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  protect  such 
persons,  holding  lands  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
disability  of  alienage  in  regard  to  descents  and  sales.^ 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  English  law  that  natural-bora 
subjects  owe  an  allegiance  which  is  intrinsic  and  per- 
petual, and  which  cannot  be  diverted  by  any  act  of 
their  own.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question,  frequently 
and  earnestly  debated,  whether  this  doctrine  of  perpet- 
ual allegiance  applies,  in  its  full  extent  to  the  United 
States.^  The  best  writers  on  public  law  ^  have  treated 
this  subject  rather  loosely,  but  seem,  generally,  to 
favor  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  emigrate  and  aban- 
don his  native  country,  unless  there  be  some  positive 
restraint  by  law,  or  he  is,  at  the  time,  in  possession  of 
some  public  trust,  or  his  country  be  in  distress,  or  at 
war,  and  in   need  of  his  services.     The   principle  de- 

1  3  Peters,  99. 

a  Ibid,  242;  9 /6id.  642. 

3  7  Wkeat.  348  ;  3  Binn.  85  ;  Pelers's  Adm.  Cas.  61  ;  3  Peters,  121, 
160  ;  2  Johns,  Cas.  407 ;  2  Cranch,  120  ;  2  Munf,  398  ;  4  HalPs  Am. 
Law  Journ.  861 ;  9  Mass.  461. 

4  GrotiuSy  b.  2,  ch.  6  ;  Puffend.  b.  8,  ch.  11 ;  Vattelly  b.  1,  ch.  19. 
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clared  in  some  of  our  State  ConstitutioDs,  that  the 
citizens  have  a  natural  right  to  emigrate,  goes  far  to- 
wards a  renunciation  of  the  English  law,  as  repugnant 
to  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind — provided  emtgration 
is  intended  in  those  cases  to  be  used  as  synonymous 
with  expatriation.  But  the  allegiance  of  our  citizena 
is  due,  not  merely  nor  principally  to  the  local  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  but  primarily 
and  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  which  Government 
alone  affords  them  national  protection,  and  imparts  to 
them  their  national  character ;  and  the  doctrine  of  final 
and  absolute  expatriation,  though  frequently  discussed 
in  our  Courts,  remains  yet  to  be  settled,  and  requires 
to  be  defined  with  precision,  and  subjected  to  certain 
established  limitations,  before  it  can  be  admitted  into 
our  jurisprudence,  or  laid  down  broadly  as  a  wise  and 
salutary  rule  of  national  policy. 

It  is  not,  however,  applied  by  the  English  Courts  to 
the  American  anle-natt;  «s  is  manifest  from  a  case 
decided  some  years  since  in  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench,'  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  considered  as 
a  release  from  their  allegiance  of  all  British  subjects 
who  remained  in  this  country.  The  British  doctrine, 
therefore,  is  that  the  American  ante-nali,  by  remaining 
in  this  .country  after  the  peace,  lost  their  character  as 
British  subjects  ;  and  our  doctrine  is,  that  by  withdraw- 
ing from  this  country  they  lost,  or  perhaps,  more  prop- 
erty speaking,  they  never  'acquired  the  character  of 
American  citizens. 

All  persons  born  out  of  the  allegiance  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the   United   States  are  termed  aliens.     There 


1  i  Bam.  A-  Creu.  119. 
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are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  ibis  role  derived  from 
the  ancient  English  law ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  children 
of  public  ministers  bom  abroad,  for  their  parents  owed 
not  even  a  local  allegiance  to  the  foreign  power.  So, 
ako,  in  every  case,  the  children  bom  abroad  of  English 
parents  were  considered  as  natives  of  England  if  the 
father  went  and  continued  abroad  in  the  character  of 
an  Englishman.  By  the  existing  law  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  naturalization,  it  is  declared  that  the 
children  of  persons  who  were  or  had  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Acty  should, 
though  bom  out  of  the  United  States,  be  considered 
as  citizens ;  but  that  the  right  of  citizenship  should 
not  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  had  never  resided 
within  the  United  States.  This  statute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  children  of  persons  who  left  the  country 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  not  being 
prospective  in  its  operation,  the  benefit  of  it  narrows 
rapidly  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  period  will  soon 
arrive  when  there  will  be  no  statutory  regulation  in 
favor  of  children  born  abroad  of  American  parents; 
and,  unless  one  be  made  in  season,  they  will  be  driven 
to  resort  for  aid  to  the  dormant  and  doubtful  principles 
of  the  Common  Law. 

Aliens  coming  to  this  country  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  their  permanent  residence,  have  many  in- 
ducements to  become  citizens.  They  are  incapable, 
until  naturalized,  of  holding  a  stable  interest  in  land 
in  many  of  the  States;  or  of  holding  any  civil  office; 
or  of  voting  at  elections ;  or  of  taking  any  active  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments. A  convenient  and  easy  mode  (perhaps  too 
easy  and  convenient)  has  been  provided  by  Congress 
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for  removing  the  diBabilitieB  of  alienage  ;  and  the  terms 
on  which  every  alien,  being  a  free  white  person,  can 
obtain  the  qualifications  and  privileges  of  a  natural- 
born  citizen,  are  prescribed  in  the  several  Acts  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.'  But  an  alien  enemy  cannot  be 
permitted  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  law 
preparatory  to  naturalization.^  And  the  provision  of 
this  Act,  which  excludes  from  citizenship  aliens  whose 
country  shall  at  the  time  of  the  application  be  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  extends  to  the  supplementary 
Act,  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  the  widow  and 
children  of  persons  who,  having  pursued  the  directions 
of  the  original  Act,  died  before  they  became  natural- 
ized. Consequently,  the  minor  son  of  an  alien  who 
had  made  report  of  himself  conformably  to  the  Act, 
but  died  before  he  had  resided  long  enough  to  be  enti- 
tled to  natiuralization,  is  held  not  to  be  admissible  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship, — the  country  from  which  he 
emigrated  being,  at  the  time  of  the  son's  application,  at 
war  with  the  United  States.^ 

The  right  of  aliens  to  the  privileges  of  aaturalizatioo 
are,  by  these  laws  relating  to  the  subject,  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  any  Court  of  Record  within  the  United 

1  Lane  of  U.  S.  1S02,  ch.  iviii.;  1813,  ch.  ekxxiv.;  1616,  cb. 

S  1  Gall  11,  contri;  2  Binn.  218. 

3  SBmn.  371.  See  tlao  Ptlert't  C.  C.  106,  4ST,  466-,  I  DaU.  69; 
1  GaUii.  see,  583;  2  Ibid.  105 ;  1  W<uk.  C.  C  484 ;  1  Johm.  Com. 
206;  10  Johm.IUp.  69,117,  188;  11  Ibid.  418;  6  Cranch, 
/6irf.428;  9/6i"rf.l80;  lJohns.Cli.Coi.S99;  illnd.bSS; 
£55;  eLUl.2ie;  Paine,  68  ;  1  WAeal.iB;  Ibid.  12S,  note  \  10  Wm 
379;  13  Ibid.  !i2i\  16  Ibid. 617,626;  4  PtleTi,i06;  1  MeCord,l%l\ 
I  Ibid.  Ch.  370;  1  HiU,  lil;  i  Car.  Law  Sep.  IV. 
i  Rand.  585. 
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States ;  and  a  person  duly  natoralized  (which  he  iDty 
be  after  a  residence  of  five  years)  becomes  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and   immunities  of  a  natoral-bom 
citizen,  except  that  a  residence  of  seven  years  is  re- 
qoired  by  the  Constitalion  to  enable  him  to  hold  t 
seat  in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  of  nine  years  to 
hold  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  that  he  remains  alwayB 
ineligible  to  the  offices  of  President  of  the   United 
States  and  Grovemor  in  several  of  the   States.     The 
policy  of  these  laws  has  been  strongly  doubted  by 
some  of  our  wisest  and  best   statesmen  and  native 
politicians,  and  every  year's  experience  tends  amply  to 
confirm  those  doubts.     For  a  short  period,  during  the 
administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  term  of  resi- 
dence prescribed  by  law  to  entitle  an  alien  to  naturali- 
zation was  fourteen  years.    But  the  passing  of  that  law 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Federal  party  firom  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  General  Government;  and  however  some 
of  his  successors  may  have  regretted  its  repeal,  they 
have  been  too  well  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  recall- 
ing a  popular  concession  to  attempt  its  reenactment 
There  are  two  improvements,  however,  that  seem  equally 
practicable  and  desirable,  and  would  go  far  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils  of  the  system ;  the  one  is,  to  render, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  naturalized 
citizen  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit; 
the  second,  to  vest,  by  an  amendment  of  the  statutes, 
the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  naturalization,  exclusively  in 
the  Federal  Courts. 

VIL  The  power  of  Congress  "  to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  svbject  of  bankruptcies  "  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  there  are 
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peculiar  reasons  why  the  Natiooal  Government  shonld 
be  intniated  with  this  power,  ariaing  from  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  uniformity  and  equality  of  rights 
among  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  and  of  maintaining 
commerce,  credit,  and  intercoTusG  with  foreign  nations. 
It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  Governments  which 
authorize  personal  arrests  and  imprisonment  for  debt, 
to  interpose  and  provide  relief  for  the  dehtor  in  cases 
of  inevitable  misfortune;  and  this  has  been  particularly 
the  case  in  regard  to  insolvent  merchants,  who  are  fre- 
quently tempted,  if  not  obliged,  by  the  habits,  pursuits, 
and  enterprising  nature  of  trade,  to  give  and  receive 
credit,  and  encounter  extraordinary  hazards;  and,  be- 
sides relieving  the  debtor,  bankrupt  and  insolvent  taws 
are  intended  to  secure  the  application  of  his  effects  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  Bankruptcy,  in  the  English 
law,  has  by  long  and  settled  usage  received  an  appro- 
[viate  meaning ;  and  has  been  considered  applicable  to 
unfortunate  or  fraudulent  traders,  who  do  certain  acts 
affording  evidence  of  their  inabilUy  to  pay  their  debts, 
or  of  their  intention  to  avoid  it.  Bat  the  line  of  par- 
tition between  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  is  not  bo 
distinctly  marked  as  to  enable  laymen,  or  even  lawmen 
to  determine  with  positive  precision  what  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  one  or  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  the  more 
difficiUt  to  discriminate  between  them,  because  bank- 
rapt  laws  may,  and  frequently  do,  contain  regulations 
which  are  generally  found  in  insolvent  laws;  and  in 
insolvent  laws,  some  that  are  common  in  a  bankrupt 
law.  And  although  bankrupt  laws  are  generally  i 
properly  confined  to  the  trading  classes,  who  are  i 
exposed  to  pecuniary  vicissitudes,  yet,  as  misfor 
and  poverty  may  also  overtaJte  those  who  purgae  a 
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occnpations,  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  humane  protection  of  the  State  Legislatures.  Nor, 
indeed,  should  the  former,  or  their  creditors,  be  left 
without  the  means  of  relief^  in  case  Congress  doet 
not  in  its  discretion  think  proper  to  exercise  the  power 
vested  in  them  in  relation  to  bankruptcy.  This  power 
of  Congress  has,  accordingly,  been  held  not  to  exclude 
the  right  of  the  States  to  legislate  on  the  same  subject, 
except  where  the  power  has  been  already  executed  by 
a  subsisting  law  of  Congress  with  which  the  State  law 
would  conflict.^ 

Whenever,  indeed,  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  or  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  power  itself,  require  that  it  should  be  exercised 
exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  as  completely  taken  away  from  the  State  as  if 
its  Legislature  had  been  expressly  forbidden  to  act  on 
it  But  the  power  now  in  question  is  held  not  to  be  of 
this  description ;  and  a  State  has  a  right,  consistently 
with  the  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  pass 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  provided  they  do  not  in^ 
pair  the  obligation  of  contracts y  and  there  be  no  Act  of 
Congress  in  force  with  which  the  State  laws  would 
come  into  collision.  Nor  is  the  right  of  a  State  to 
pass  bankrupt  laws  extinguished  by  the  enactment  of 
a  uniform  law  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Union ;  but 
is  only  suspended  while  the  law  of  Congress  exists, 
and  so  far  only  as  the  State  law  might  be  found  to 

1  4  Wheat.  122;  12  Ibid,  213.  It  was  originally  held  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Washington  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  exercise  by  a  State  of  the  power  to  pass  a  bankrupt 
law,  was  prohibited  by  the  grant  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pan 
uniform  bankrupt  laws.    5  Wash,  C,  C  813. 
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conflict  with  it  While  the  Act  of  Congress  remains 
in  force,  the  power  of  the  State  continues  over  sncb 
cases  which  the  Act  of  Congress  does  not  embrace. 
Hence  the  power  of  passing  insolvent  laws,  not  coming 
within  the  technical  description  of  bankrupt  laws,  is 
always  in  force ;  and  from  the  expiration  or  repeal  of 
a  bankmpt  law  of  Congress,  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
exercise  its  concurrent  power  in  regard  to  bankruptcy, 
qualiiied  as  I  have  mentioned,  immediately  revives. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Union,  then,  possesses  the 
power  of  enacting  bankrupt  laws,  and  those  of  the 
Btates  of  passing  insolvent  laws;'  and  a  State  has, 
moreover,  authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  when  no 
Act  of  Congress  exista  on  the  subject  with  which  the 
State  law  might  conflict ;  bnt  no  State  bankmpt  or 
insolvent  law  ia  permitted  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  There  is  this  further  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  several  States  to  pass  either  bankrupt  or 
insolvent  laws — that  they  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  act  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
States;  and  hence  the  greater  necessity  of  investing 
Congress  with  power  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  Union ;  as  a  discharge  un- 
der a  State  law  would  be  no  bar  to  a  suit  by  a  citizen 
of  another  State  in  the  Courts  either  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  State  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge was  obtained.  It  only  operates  upon  contracts 
made  within  the  State;  between  itt  own  citizens  or 


1  Mr.  Juslite  Story,  howeTer,  obierTe*,  ia 
Slurgee  t:  Crowninahield,  that  "  do  dutinction 
even  iheoretically,  Btiempted  to  I 
iDBolTeaciea."     Comm.  1106. 
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snitors  snbject  to  State  powers.^  And  it  is  a  principle 
of  universal  law,  that  the  municipal  law  of  the 
is  the  law  of  the  contract  made  and  to  be  executed 
within  the  State,  and  that  it  travels  with  it,  whereso- 
ever the  parties  to  it  may  be  found ;  unless  it  refer  to 
the  law  of  some  other  country,  or  be  immoral,  or  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  country  where  it  is  sought  to 
be  enforced ;  and,  consequently,  the  discharge  of  the 
contract,  or  of  the  party  where  the  contract  was  made, 
is  a  discharge  everywhere.  But  a  discharge  under  a 
State  law  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  on  a  contract  not  existing 
when  the  law  was  passed ;  as  the  exercise  of  the  power 
remaining  in  the  States  to  pass  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws  does  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
impair  the  obligation  of  posterior  contracts^  but  only  of 
thosfi  made  anter.p.dp.ntly  to  the  law? 

Upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
insolvent  law  of  New  York,  passed  in  1811,  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  are  thus  summed  up  by  C.  J. 
Marshall :  "  The  intention  of  the  instrument  must  pre- 
vail. This  intention  must  be  collected  from  its  words ; 
its  words  must  be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which 
they  are  generally  used  by  those  for  whom  the  instra- 
ment  was  intended ;  and  its  provisions  are  neither  to 
be  restricted  into  insignificance,  nor  extended  to  objects 
not  comprehended  in  them,  nor  contemplated  by  its 
framers." 

Acts  of  Congress,  which  have  been  pronounced  con- 
stitutional,  secure   to    the    United    States   priority  in 

1  J  2  Wheat,  in. 

2  The  validity  of  a  State  insolvent  law  cannot  now  be  considered 
as  an  open  question.     17  Howardy  167. 
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payment  of  debts  due  to  them  over  all  otfaer  creditors, 
in  all  cases  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy.  But  they 
do  not  extend  to  casea  where  the  debtor  has  not  made 
an  assignment  of  his  whole  prop^y.i 

The  first  bankrupt  law  passed  by  Congress  pursued 
strictly  the  power  vested  in  that  body,  and  was  in  its 
terms  confined  to  merchants  and  traders.  It  was  but  a 
few  years  in  operation,  and  was  sufiered  to  expire  by 
its  own  limitation.  Nor  was  any  attempt  made  for  a 
long  time  to  revive  the  system ;  and  when  afterwards 
the  effort  was  made,  it  was  for  some  years  unsuccessful; 
nor  was  the  last  Act  on  the  subject  ever  renewed. 

The  obstacles  to  its  revival  were  such  as  to  repress 
every  hope  of  renewing  the  experiment  until  a  material 
change  is  wrought  in  public  opinion.  These  objectionB 
were,  in  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  defining,  to  the 
Batisfaction  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  the  precise  class 
of  debtors  who  could,  consistently  with  the  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  of  Congress,  be  made  subjects  of  a 
bankrupt  taw.  It  seemed,  on  all  these  occasions,  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  power  of  Congress  extended 
no  further  than  to  bankruptoy  in  its  technical  and  lim- 
itod  sense,  by  which  its  operation  is  restricted  to  mer- 
chants and  traders.  But  the  more  general,  and,  perhaps, 
more  substantial  objection,  was  the  expense,  delay,  and 
litigation  which  had  been  found  to  attend  its  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  still  more  grievous  abuses  and  frauds  to 
which  the  system  leads,  however  great  the  vigilance 
and  integrity  of  those  to  whom  its  administration  is 
committed.    It  was  observed  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 

1  S  Cranch,  73;  2  Wheat.  396.  See  sIm  Acts  of  CongresB,  Angnst 
A,  1790,  Ma;  S,  1792,  March  S,  1797. 
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Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Ck)urt  of  New  York,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  whom  their 
opinions  bad  been  requested  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  insolvent  laws,  that,  ^judging  £com  their  former 
experience,  and  firom  observation  in  the  course  of  their 
Judicial  duties,  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
source  of  fraud  and  perjury.  They  were  apprehensive," 
they  stated,  ^Hhat  the  evil  was  incurable,  and  arose 
principally  from  the  infirmity  inherent  in  such  a  sys- 
tem." With  respect  to  the  infirmiiies  of  the  En^ish 
system  of  bankruptcy,  which  are  the  growth  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  during  which  it  has  been  constantly 
under  the  view  of  Parliament,  and  maturing  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  succession  of  distingubhed  Judges,  the 
late  Lord  Eldon,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  and  sound- 
est lawyers  of  modern  times,  after  his  appointment  as 
Chancellor,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  express  his 
indignation  at  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed 
under  cover  of  that  system,  and  emphatically  remarked, 
that''th3  abuse  of  the  bankrupt  law  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country." 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony,  thus  derived  from  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  experience  in  the  practice 
and  administration  of  the  law  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  bankrupt 
system  have  persevered,  and  by  straining  the  constitu- 
tional point,  and  inducing  Congress,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, to  adopt  a  latitude  of  construction  which  had  not 
been  thought  of  on  any  of  the  former  occasions,  even- 
tually procured  the  passage  of  an  Act  which,  under  the 
title  of  a  Bankrupt  Law,  embraced  provisions  peculiar 
to  insolvent  laws,  rendering  it  the  voluntary  refuge  of 
the  debtor,  and  extending  its  benefits  to  every  descrip- 
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tion  of  persons  owing  debts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
created  in  consequence  of  a  defalcation  as  a  public 
ofHcer,  or  as  an  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  or 
trustee,  or  while  acting  in  any  other  fiduciary  capacity. 
It  moreover  subjected  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  fac- 
tors, brokers,  and  underwriters  to  be  declared  bankrupt 
on  the  petition  of  their  creditors,  and  proof  of  their 
having  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And  this 
measure  prevailed  more  from  the  atrophy  nnder  which 
commercial  enterprise  and  credit  had  labored  for  the 
few  preceding  years,  than  from  real  conviction  of  its 
consistency  either  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  the  rules  of  sound  policy.  It  was,  indeed, 
considered  as  a  temporary  expedient^  to  be  abandoned 
when  it  had  performed  its  office,  and  the  canaes  which 
produced  it  had  ceased  to  operate ;  and  it  has,  accord- 
ingly, been  since  repealed.  None  of  the  States  have 
enacted  bankrupt  laws,  technically  so  called.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  permanent  insolvent  laws ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  discharge  the  debtor  from  the 
obligation  of  his  contract,  and  imprisonment  for  debt 
has  been  abolished  in  most  of  the  States,  the  operation 
of  those  laws  is,  in  effect,  confined  to  the  person  of  the 
debtor  in  the  States  where  that  relic  of  a  barbarous  age 
is  still  preserved, 

"  And  where  be  cannot  be  dbchai^d, 

Till  nature  tire  witb  its  own  weight,  and  then 

Is  he  but  more  undone  to  be  at  liberty." 
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LECTURE   X. 

ON  THE  POWERS  VESTED  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS  OF  GEN- 
ERAL UTILITY. 

The  first  to  be  enumerated  in  this  class  is  the  power 
^^  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts, 
by  securing^  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors, 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries?^  ^ 

The  claims  of  authors  and  inventors  are  so  con- 
genial to  our  notions  of  natural  justice,  and  accord  so 
harmoniously  with  the  ultimate  objects  of  society  in 
establishing  the  rights  of  property,  that,  at  first  sight, 
it  seems  strange  that  the  existence  of  this  right  should 
ever  have  been  made  a  question.  It  was  so,  however, 
in  the  great  case  of  literary  property  which  arose  in 
England.  It  was,  nevertheless,  finally  settled,  by  a 
solemn  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  although 
such  right  had  existed  at  Common  Law,  yet  that 
the  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for 
securing  copyrights  had  limited  the  right,  which  had 
before  been  perpetual,  to  a  term  of  years.  But  those 
Judges,  whose  opinions  were  overruled  by  this  reversal 
of  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,^  and  who,  reasoning  upon  different  principles, 

1  Const.  U.  S.,  Art.  I.  Sect.  vni.  8. 

^  This  celebrated  case  is  reported  in  4  BurroiOj  2303,  under  the 
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arrived  at  a  different  result,  were  perplexed  by  the  in- 
definite nature  of  the  right,  and  embarrassed  by  tJie 
conseqnences  of  admitting  it.     On  the  one   hand,  to 

title  of  Miller  v.  Tajlor,  which  vai  the  cause  decided  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Beoch,  all  the  Judges,  excepting  Mr,  Justice  Yates,  agreeiog 
that  an  author  had  ihosole  right  of  printing  and  pablishiDg  his  work 
in  perpetuity  by  the  Common  Law,  and  that  such  right  is  in  nowise 
impeached  by  the  statat*  of  Anne.  A  writ  of  error  was  atUrwvd 
brought,  but  the  plaintifi'  in  error  safTcred  himself  to  be  non-proued ; 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  granted  an  injunction  in  1770.  Id  1774, 
the  case  of  Donaldson  «.  Becket  brought  the  question  on  appeal  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal  had  granted  an  injunction  against  Ttolating  b  copyright  at  Com- 
mon Law :  and  when  the  appeal  from  that  decree  was  brought  up  to 
the  Lords,  the  Judges  were  directed  to  deliver  their  opinions  upon 
the  following  questions,  vii :  ■ — 

1.  Whether,  at  Common  Law,  an  author  had  the  sole  right  of^rii 
printing  and  publishing  his  book  for  talc ;  and  might  bring  an  action 
against  any  person  who  printed,  published,  and  sold  the  same  without 
his  consent? 

2.  If  the  author  had  such  right  originally,  did  the  law  take  it  away 
upon  his  printing  and  publishing  his  work  for  sale ;  and  might  any 
person  afterward  reprint  and  sell  it  for  his  own  benefit  against  the 
will  of  the  Author? 

3.  If  such  action  would  havo  laid  at  Common  Law,  is  it  taken 
away  by  the  statute  of  Anne  7  And  is  an  author  by  that  statute 
precluded  from  every  remedy,  except  on  the  foundation  of  said 
statute,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  thereby  ? 

4.  Whether  the  author  of  any  literary  composition,  and  his  assigns, 
had  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the  same  in  perpetuity 
by  the  ComntOD  Law  ? 

5.  Whether  this  right  is  in  any  way  impeached,  restrained,  or  taken 
away  by  the  statute  V 

Upon  the  fint  question,  the  Judges  were  eight  to  three  in  the 
affirmative  \  on  the  second,  seven  to  four ;  on  the  third,  ux  to  five  in 
the  negative ;  so  that  the  general  result  was,  "  that  an  author  bad  the 
sole  right  in  perpetuity  at  Common  I<aw,  and  that  such  right  was  in 
nonise  Impeached  by  the  statute."     It  was  known  tliat  Lord^luu- 
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deprive  men  of  genius  of  the  right  to  the  profits  of 
invention  was  discouraging  literature  and  the  useM 
arts,  and  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  science 
and  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unlimited  right 
to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  genius  and 
discovery,  though  for  a  time  it  might  stimulate  both, 
yet,  in  its  consequences,  would  levy  a  perpetual  tax 
on  posterity,  and  check  the  progress  of  invention  itsel£ 
The  full  result  of  admitting  an  exclusive  and  per- 
petual right  of  property  in  the  produce  of  intellectual 
labor  was  not,  and  could  not  be  fully  known  or  esti- 
mated ;  but  that  it  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge,  and  powerfuDy 
retard  the  progress  of  society,  was  clear  to  demonstra- 
tion. Yet,  to  deny  to  inventors  the  fair  profits  deriva- 
ble from  their  tcJents  and  exertions,  seemed  to  be  at 
variance  with  every  idea  of  natural  justice  and  every 
dictate  of  liberal  policy.  It  was,  in  effect,  to  deny  to 
genius  its  appropriate  reward,  and  to  withhold  from 
the  powers  of  intellect  one  of  the  strongest  stimulants 
to  their  exertion.  From  a  balanced  consideration, 
therefore,  of  both  sides  of  this  important  question,  the 
statute  of  Anne,  limiting  the  rights  of  authors  and 
inventors,  in  their  writings  and  discoveries,  to  a  term 


field  adhered  to  the  opinion  delivered  by  him  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  and  therefore  concurred  with  the  eight  upon  the  first  ques- 
tion ;  and  with  the  seven  upon  the  second ;  and  with  the  five  on  the 
third.  But,  it  being  unusual  for  a  peer  to  support  his  own  judgment 
on  an  appeal,  he  gave  no  opinion  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Apsley) 
seconding  Lord  Camden's,  his  predecessor's,  motion  "  to  reverse,"  the 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  reversed.  So  that  the  decision 
of  the  Peers  was,  in  efiect,  that  the  right  was  perpetual  at  Common 
Law,  but  reduced  by  the  statute  to  a  term  of  years. 
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of  years,  was  regarded  aa  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
claims  of  the  inventor  were  acknowledged,  his  rights 
defined  and  protected,  and  his  reward  secnred ;  while 
a  public  interest  was  effectually  created,  and  a  barrier 
against  injurious  consequences  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity. 

Hence  may  be  collected  both  ttie  origin  and  the 
policy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  With  this  statute 
before  them,  and  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  policy  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  several  States 
ceded  to  Congress  "  a  power  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  nseful  arU,  by  securing  to  anthon 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and 
discoveries."  The  English  law  had  limited  the  right 
to  a  term  of  years.  The  power  ceded  by  our  Constitii- 
tion  was  to  secure  it  "/or  limited  times;"  the  former 
restricting  the  right  to  a  definite  period  ;  the  latter 
adopting  the  same  principle,  bat  leaving  the  quantum 
of  interest  to  the  discretion  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. In  execution  of  this  power,  several  Acts  have 
been  passed  by  Congress,  and  are  now  in  force,  defin- 
ing  the  limits  for  which  the  exclusive  rights  of  authors 
and  inventors  to  their  writings  and  discoveries  shall  be 
enjoyed,  and  securing  such  enjoyment  for  diifeient 
periods  in  different  cases,  by  penalties  and  other  appro* 
priate  remedies  against  those  who  violate  the  right.^ 

The  object,  therefore,  of  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitatioD,  and  of  the  laws  enacted  in  virtue  of  it,  is 
twofold  :  first,  to  secure  to  invent(»B  and  to  aathora  a 


>  The  first  of  these  Acts,  passed  in  1T90,  instead  of  sanctioDiiig  * 
preexisting  perpetual  rigbt  in  an  audior,  ertaUd  the  right,  and  w- 
cnred  it  for  a  limited  time.    8  Pttertt  Ml. 
37" 
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reward  for  their  labors ;  and,  secondly,  to  secure  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  their  works,  by  bringing  the 
property  in  them  into  the  common  stock,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  times  limited  for  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege; and  it  is  manifest  that  this  double  object  can 
only  be  effected  by  such  a  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  will  leave  to  Congress  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation  on  the  subject.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Legislative  Acts  in  favor 
of  valuable  discoveries  and  improvements  had  been 
passed  in  several  of  the  States ;  but  their  efficacy  be- 
ing confined  to  the  limits  of  those  States,  the  privileges 
thus  secured  were  of  little  value ;  and,  whatever  they 
were  worth,  all  these  State  enactments  ceased  as  soon 
as  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted.  For  greater 
caution,  however,  it  was  provided,  in  one  of  the  first 
Acts  of  the  National  Legislature,  that  the  applicant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  Congress  should 
surrender  his  right  under  the  State  law,  and  that  his 
obtaining  a  patent  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  evidence  of  such  surrender. 

An  important  and  protracted  controversy,  neverthe- 
less, arose  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  power  in  question,  which  occupied, 
at  different  times,  the  attention  both  of  the  Legislature 
and  Courts  for  several  years  before  it  was  happily  set 
at  rest  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  — 
not  by  an  express  construction  of  this  particular  power, 
but  by  a  series  of  decisions  upon  analogous  cases  in- 
volving similar  principles,  and  bearing  in  one  case  on 
the  subject  itself.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Livingston 
and  Van  Ingen,  in  which  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  grant  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
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York  to  certain  individuals,  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
navigating  its  waters  with  boats  propelled  by  means 
of  fire  or  steam. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  grant- 
ing and  securing  to  one  John  Fitch  "  the  sole  right  and 
advantage  of  employing  the  steamboat  fry  him  lonely 
invented"  and  investing  him  and  his  representatives 
"  with  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  navigating 
all  kinds  of  boats,  propelled  by  the  force  of  fire  or 
steam,  within  all  the  waters  within  the  territory  and 
jurisdiction  of"  the  State  of  New  York, "  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  "  from  the  passing  of  that  Act,  in  March, 
1789.  In  March,  1798,  nearly  ten  years  subsequent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  after 
Congress  had  passed  that  Act,  in  execntion  of  the 
power  under  discussion,  which  contains  the  provision 
requiring  the  surrender  by  applicants  under  it  of  the 
State  rights  before  granted  to  them,  another  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  same  State,  of  which 
the  preamble  sets  forth,  "  that  Robert  K,  Livingston 
had  represented  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  mode  of 
applying  the  steam-engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new 
and  advantageous  principles ;  but  that  he  was  deterred 
&om  carrying  it  into  effect  by  the  uncertainty  and 
hazard  of  a  very  expensive  experiment,  unless  he  could 
be  assiired  of  an  exclusive  advantage  from  it  should  it 
be  found  successful ;"  and  that  "  he  was  also  deterred 
from  the  enterprise  by  the  existence  of  the  previous 
Act  in  favor  of  Fitch,  who  was  stated  to  be  dead,  or 
to  have  withdrawn  from  this  State  without  havii^ 
made  any  attempt  to  execute  the  plan  for  which  he  bad 
obtained  the  exclusive  privilege,"  whereby  it  was  alleged 
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to  have  been  justly  forfeited ;  it  was  ^  therefore  enaoted 
that  privileges  similar  to  those  granted  to  John  Fitch  " 
should  be  extended  to  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  upon  condition 
that  he  should,  within  one  year,  build  a  boat  to  be 
propelled  by  fire  or  steam,  '<  the  mean  rate  of  whose 
progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour; 
and  that  he  should  at  no  time  omit,  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  to  have  a  boat,"  of  a  certain  burden  and 
construction,  "  plying  between  the  cities  of*  New  York 
and  Albany." 

These  conditions  not  having  been  performed  within 
the  period  specified,  the  time  for  fulfilling  them  was 
repeatedly  enlarged  by  successive  Acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose.  One  of  these,  passed  after  the 
former  ones  had  expired,  revived  the  privileges  granted 
by  them  in  favor  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert 
Fulton.  In  the  year  1807,  the  proof  required  of  per- 
formance of  the  first  condition  of  the  grant  was  duly 
exhibited,  and  a  boat  propelled  by  steam,  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour,  began  to  "  ply  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,"  in  pursuance  of 
the  second.  Other  boats  were  subsequently  built  by 
the  grantees  of  the  State,  and  after  they  had  continued 
for  some  years  in  successful  operation,  rival  boats,  pro- 
pelled in  the  same  manner,  were  established,  in  ^defi- 
ance of  the  State  grant,  both  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
on  Lake  Champlain,  by  persons  denying  its  validity. 
Application  for  redress  was  speedily  made  by  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  to  the  State  Courts  of  New 
York,  and  the  question  presented  was,  whether  the  grant 
made  to  them  by  the  Legislature  was  not  absolutely 
void,  as  made  in  contravention  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
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grees  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
to  regulate  commerce.  It  was  decided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  the  State  grant  was  void  on  the  ground 
alJeged ;  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  Coiu^;  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  that  decision  waa  overmled,  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  this  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  in  the  State, 
that  the  grant  was  not  absolutely  void,  on  two  distinct 
grounds,  viz :  that,  considering  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Fulton  as  inventors,  the  State  had  a  concvrrent  power 
with  Congress  to  reward  them  as  such,  by  the  grant  of 
exclusive  privileges  to  be  exercised  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  that,  considering  them  merely  as 
the  possessors  and  importers  of  a  foreign  invention,  the 
State  had  an  independent  power  to  reward  tbem  for  tlie 
introduction  of  such  invention  into  beneficial  nse  npon 
its  waters — a  power  not  ceded  to  Congress  at  all.  It 
was  observed,  however,  by  one  of  the  Judges,  that  "  if 
the  opposite  party  could  have  shown  a  right  by  poJenf 
from  the  United  Slates,  as  inventors,  they  must  have 
prevailed,  and  the  State  law  would  have  given  way  to 
the  superior  power  of  Congress."  For  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  the  opponents  of  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Fulton  claimed  no  right  or  title  whatsoever,  either 
under  a  patent  or  coasting  license  ;  and,  for  aught  that 
appeared,  their  mode  of  applying  the  steam>engine  in 
the  navigation  of  their  boats  might  be,  as  in  fact  It 
was,  the  same  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
grantees  of  the  State.' 

After  notice  of  an  appeal,  on  the  part  of  their  adver- 
saries, to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  offered  terms  of  com- 

I  e  Jokn».  Sep.  657. 
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promise  which  were  too  advantageous  to  be  refosed 
by  the  other  side,  and,  consequently,  these  qaestions 
were  not  then  carried  up  to  the  Federal  Conrt ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  case,^  referred  to  in  a  former  Lecture, 
the  question  respecting  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts, 
did  not  arise.  That  case  turned  wholly  upon  the 
collision  between  the  exdusive  privilege  granted  by 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce ;  and  the  State  laws  were  declared 
to  be  void,  merely  from  their  repugnance  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
leading  principles,  however,  of  that  decision,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  reasoning  in  the  case  relative  to  the 
licenses  required  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  im- 
porters of  foreign  goods,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
power  now  under  discussion  ;  and  although  the  in- 
validity of  the  State  grant  has  thus  been  established, 
and  the  question  relative  to  the  nature  and  operation 
of  a  patent  from  the  United  States  can  never  arise 
with  respect  to  that  grant,  yet  it  may  become  material 
in  other  controversies,  and,  from  its  general  importance, 
deserves  examination.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  "  the  highest  Court  in  the  State "  of  New 
York,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  to  be,  that  Congress  shall  secure 
"  the  exclusive  rights  of  authors  and  inventors  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries,"  by  the  exercise  of 
an  exclusive  power  of  legislation. 

In  a  confederated  Government,  extending,  like  ours, 
over  many  independent  sovereignties,  it  seems  difficult 

1  10  Wheat.  446. 
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to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  right  in  queetioa  ceui 
possibly  be  seemed,  except  by  vesting  sucti  exclusive 
power  in  a  paiamoont  aathority ;  and  the  necessity  of 
snch  a  power  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  waa  an 
adequate  reason  for  vesting  it  in  the  Supreme  Ijegiala- 
ture  of  the  Union.  The  power  under  consideration 
eomes  under  that  olass  of  cases  enumerated  in  the 
thirty-second  number  of  "  The  Federalist,"  ^  to  which 
the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  in  the  States  would  be 
repugnant  and  contradictory.  The  example  which  the 
learned  and  eloquent  author  of  that  paper  selected  to 
illustrate  his  reasoning,  involved  a  contradiction  by 
direct  implication,  from  the  force  of  the  terms.  It  was 
an  example  taken  from  the  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  naturalization ;  and  it  was 
argued  that  such  power  most  necessarily  be  exclusive, 
because,  if  each  State  had  power  to  prescribe  a  distinct 
rule,  the  rule  of  Congress  could  not  be  uniform.  In 
the  present  case,  the  power  ^ven  is  necessarily  exclu- 
sive, both  &om  the  terms  and  the  nature  of  the  grant. 
The  words  are,  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
secure  the  exclusive  rights  of  authors  and  inventors, 
for  limited  times."  Now,  if  a  State  have  a  concurrent 
power  with  Congress  over  the  subject,  it  must  be  a 
power  arising  from  the  unceded  portion  of  its  sov- 
ereignty, and,  consequently,  a  power  to  grant  vnlhout 
Hmit  of  time.  But  how  could  Congress  secure  to  the 
inventor,  for  a  limited  period,  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which  the  State  might  grant  to  another  forever?  It 
was  said,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  the  Court  of 
Errors,  by  one  of  its  most  eminent  judges,  "  that  if  an 

1  By  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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author  or  inventor,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  Act  of 
Congress,  should  apply  to  the  State  Legislature  for  an 
exclusive  right  to  his  production,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  State  from  granting  such  exclusive  priv- 
ilege, provided  it  be  confined  in  its  exercise  to  the 
particular  jurisdiction."     But,  with  all  due  submission, 
if  this  opinion  be  correct,  one  of  two  things  must 
follow :  either  that  Congress  may  secure  to  an  inventor 
or  author  an  exclusive  right  in  his  discovery  or  writing, 
and  the  State  secure  to  another,  either  as  author  or 
possessor  of  the  same  invention,  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  it  within  its  own  jurisdiction ;  or  that  Congress 
cannot  secure  such  a  right  to  the  inventor  after  the 
State  has  secured  it  to  the  possessor.     In  the  former 
conclusion  this  consequence  seems  to  be  involved :  that 
Congress  may  grant  an  exclusive  right  to  one  person 
to  the  use  of  a  certain  thing  throughout  the  Union;  and 
that  the  individual  States  may  grant  an  exclusive  right 
to  another  person  to  use  the  same   thing  within  the 
limits  of  a  particular  district ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
over  the  same  subject,  and  within  the  same  jurisdiction, 
two  coordinate  powers  may  grant  exclusive  privileges 
to  different  persons.     The  other  branch  of  the  dilemma 
supposes  the  State  to  derogate,  by  an  assumption  of 
power,  from  the  express  terms  of  its  grant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  actually  to  exercise  an  exclusive 
power  to  secure  exclusive  privileges,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  terms  of  the  power  ceded  to  Congress. 
Nor  does  it  obviate  this  repugnancy  to  say  that,  when 
these  separate  powers   come  into  direct  conflict,  the 
grant  of  the  State  must  yield  to  "  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  because  the  repugnancy  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  different  from  that   arising  under   the 
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power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  ia  directly  deduci- 
ble  from  the  propositions  themselves,  and  not  from 
any  casual  effects  or  consequences  arising  from  the 
accidental  collision  of  concurrent  or  of  independent 
powers. 

The  power  now  in  question  is,  moreover,  exclusive, 
from  the  nature  of  the  grant ;  because,  if  each  State 
have  a  concurrent  power,  its  exercise  wonld  defeat  the 
twofold  object  for  which  the  Federal  Constitution  in- 
tended to  provide.  That  object,  we  have  seen,  was  to 
secure  to  the  public  the  benefit  and  transmission  of 
invention,  as  well  as  to  secure  to  genius  a  reward  for 
its  productions  and  discoveries.  But  if  the  individual 
States  have  a  concurrent  power  with  Congress,  neither 
branch  of  this  object  can  be  secured  by  the  latter;  for, 
in  regard  to  the  former  branch,  if  Congress  prescribe 
fourteen  years  as  the  limit  of  exclusive  rights,  and 
render  them  common  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
each  State  might  fix  a  different  period,  or  might  secure 
a  right  of  property  to  authors  and  inventors  in  per- 
petoity.  Nor  could  the  latter  branch  of  the  object  be 
secured  by  Congress  if  the  States  cottld  exercise  a 
concurrent  power;  because  each  State  might,  upon 
that  supposition,  reduce  the  term  of  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment to  a  minimum,  or  declare,  at  once,  the  fruits  and 
industry  of  genius  to  be  common  property. 

The  arguments  against  the  exclusive  nature  of  this 
power  of  Congress,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  effect 
of  a  patent  in  merely  securing,  as  was  alleged,  a  title 
or  right  of  property,  without  conferring  a  right  of  sale 
or  of  use ;  and  the  objection  deduced  from  the  right  of 
legislation  retained  by  the  States  in  regard  to  their 
purely  internal  trade  and  intercourse,  and  their  police, 
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health,  and  inspection  laws,^  have,  in  effect,  been  met 
and  refuted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  their  opinions 
declaring  that  a  coasting  license  not  only  ascertains 
the  national  character  and  ownership  of  a  vessel,  but 
confers  a  right  of  navigation ;  that  a  right  to  import 
goods  involves  the  right  to  sell  them ;  and  that,  when- 
ever those  rights  come  into  collision  with  State  laws, 
passed  in  virtue  either  of  a  concurrent  or  of  an  inde- 
pendent  right  of  legislation,  on  these,  or  any  other 
subjects,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities  are  found  repugnant  or  irreconcilable  to 
each  other,  the  State  law  must  yield  to  the  superior 
power  of  Congress.  So  a  patent  or  a  copyright  not 
only  ascertains  the  title  of  the  patentee  or  author,  but 
confers  the  same  paramount  right  of  using,  and  vend- 
ing to  others  to  use,  their  respective  discoveries  and 
writings. 

In  applying,  however,  the  reasoning  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  to  the  case  of  a  patent  or  copyright,  it  is, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  remark  that  the  property  which 
an  author  may  have  in  his  writings  appears  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  an  inventor  may 
have  in  his  discoveries.  The  former  has  no  beneficial 
use  or  property  whatever  in  his  writings,  independently 
of  that  which  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  them. 
The  latter  may,  though  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  use 
liis  invention  for  purposes  of  profit ;  to  both,  however, 
a  right  of  sale  is  indispensable,  but  more  manifestly  so 
in  the  first  case  than  in  the  last.  Every  other  subject 
of  property  may  be  partially  enjoyed,  though  the  right 

^  Vide  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Laws  of  New 
York,  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
Bobert  Fulton,"  by  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Esq.,  Albany,  1818. 
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of  Bale  be  restricted  or  forbidden ;  but  the  right  of  prop- 
erty of  aathoTs  and  inventors  is  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  right  of  sale,  that  the  inhibition  of  that  right 
annihilates  the  whole  subject  The  right  of  sale,  in 
these  instances,  therefore,  is  an  elementary  principle  in 
the  very  idea  of  property.  Separate  it  from  the  rest, 
and  the  complex  legal  notion  of  property  is  destroyed ; 
the  valv^ — the  thing  intended  to  be  secared,  is  lost  to 
it.  All  human  laws  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of 
Talue  as  implicitly  involved  in  the  idea  of  property ; 
and  as  new  discoveries  in  science,  and  new  improve 
ments  in  the  arts,  give  rise  to  new  modifications  of 
property,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  any  subject  as  being  capable  of 
appropriation  or  exclusive  ownership  is  ita  value.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  • 
in  virtue  of  the  constitntional  power  now  in  question, 
secure  to  an  author  or  his  assignee  "  the  sole  right  and 
liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  and  vending" 
his  work ;  and  to  a  patentee,  "  the  full  and  exclusive 
right  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and 
vendiTiff  to  others  to  be  used,"  his  invention  or  discovery 
within  the  several  times  limited  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  respective  privileges. 

How  far  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  property  is  liable 
to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  several  States,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
principles  recognized  and  established  in  the  two  cases 
to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  as  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  prior 
case,^  decided  in  the  Court  of  Errors  of  the  State  of 

I  LawB  U.  S.  1  Cong.  S  Sess.  cb.  zv. ;  2  Cong.  2  Sen.  ch.  u. 

»  9  Joknt.  R^.  B07.  ^^ 
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New  York,  it  was  held  that  the  Legisdatiire  of  a  State 
may  prohibit  the  use  of  any  particular  invention,  as 
noxious  to  the  health,  injurious  to  the  morals,  or  in  any 
respect  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  qualifications  which  this  assertion 
must  receive  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  must 
possess  exclusively  the  power  of  determining  whether 
an  invention  for  which  a  patent  is  sought  be  useful  or 
pernicious ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  one  for 
which  a  patent  ought  to  be  granted.  The  object  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  is  the  promotion  of 
the  ^^  useful  arts;"  an  invention  useless  or  pernicious 
would  not  be  a  proper  object  for  its  exercise  ;  but 
should  a  patent  for  such  an  invention  have  unad- 
visedly issued,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
authority  might  repeal  the  patent,  and  interdict  the 
use  of  the  noxious  discovery.  If  a  thing  in  itself  per- 
nicious be  patented,  the  patentee  could  recover  no 
damages  for  the  violation  of  his  right,  as  his  patent 
would  confer  no  right  of  property  upon  him.  If  it  be 
useful  in  itself,  but  the  art  or  manufacture  to  which  it 
relates  be  injurious,  in  its  exercise,  to  the  public  health, 
the  patent  would  afford  no  protection  for  the  nuisance, 
because  private  interests  must  yield  to  the  public  good, 
and  not  because  the  Federal  power  is  superseded  or 
controlled  by  the  State  law.  So,  if  the  author  of  an 
immoral  or  libellous  book  prosecute  for  the  invasion  of 
his  copyright,  he  could  receive  no  indemnity ;  and  if 
prosecuted  for  his  offence  against  the  State  law,  in 
issuing  such  a  publication,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  would  not  protect  him,  as,  in  the  one  case,  his 
copyright  would  invest  him  with  no  right  of  property. 
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and,  in  the  other,  would  convey  no  right  to  use  his 
property  to  the  injury  of  others.  Nor  wonld  the  paV 
entee  of  a  newty-inrented  vehicle,  any  more  than  the 
owner  of  a  post-coach  conveying  the  mail  of  the  United 
States,  be  entitled  to  pass  over  a  State  tornpike-road 
without  paying  the  toll,  nor  a  patented  steamboat  per- 
mitted to  ply  on  a  ferry  established  by  State  authority, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  accostomed  ferriage,  or 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  cases  of  Buch  violation  of 
the  particular  right  to  the  ferry,  any  more -than  that  or 
any  other  vessel  would  he  exempted  from  them  by  a 
coasting  license.  Restrictions  of  this  nature  are  gen- 
eral in  their  operation.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
patentee,  and  in  no  sense  do  they  derogate  &om  the 
exclusive  power  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  the  useftU  arts.  But  a  construction 
of  the  Constitution  admitting  that  the  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  absolute  discretion,  may  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction or  Qse  of  any  particular  invention  for  which 
a  patent  had  been  regularly  obtained,  would  render  the 
power  in  question  completely  nugatory,  and  the  States 
would  retain  substantially  the  very  power  they  had 
nominally  parted  with. 

This  power  of  secoring  to  authors  and  inventors  a 
right  of  beneficial  ownership  in  their  writings  and  dis- 
coveries, has  been  surrendered  to  Congress,  and  any 
encouragement  to  invention,  invitation  to  the  intro- 
duction of  improvements,  or  attempt  to  promote  the 
progress  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  which  inter- 
feres with,  or  prevents  the  exercise  of  that  power,  is  an 
assumption  of  authority  fairly,  and  on  good  considera- 
tion, yielded  to  the  General  Government  The  several 
States,  nevertheless,  retain  all  other  means  of  securing 
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rewards  to  genius,  of  promoting  learning  and  science, 
of  encouraging  new  discoveries,  and  inviting  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  except  the  power  thus  ceded  to  the 
Union.  And  although  an  individual  State  can  neither 
secure  to  an  inventor  an  exclusive  property  in  his  inven- 
tion, nor,  for  any  known  and  used  improvement,  grant 
exclusive  privileges  in  the  use  of  anything  that  may 
become  the  subject  of  a  patent,  yet  it  may  promote 
the  progress  of  learning,  encourage  new  discoveries  in 
science,  and  invite  the  introduction  of  new  improve- 
ments in  all  the  liberal  and  useful  arts,  in  any  other 
way  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  good  policy 
may  dictate,  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  power  vested  for  the  same  purposes  in 
Congress.  And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  simply 
this  :  that  all  the  other  modes  of  effecting  those  objects 
may,  without  danger  of  being  defeated  by  the  clashing 
laws  of  co()rdinate  Legislatures,  be  safely  committed 
to  the  several  States,  while  the  simple  mode  of  securing 
the  right  of  property  must  be  possessed  by  the  supreme 
Federal  authority  alone ;  for,  in  the  peculiar  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  end  cannot 
otherwise  be  effected. 

II.  The  power  vested  in  Congress  "to  exercise  eX' 
elusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever^  over  stick 
Districty  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square^  as  may^  by 
cession  of  particular  States j  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gresSj  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  in  which  the  same  shall  be  situated^  for  the  ereC' 
tion  of  forts^  magazines^  arsenals,  dockyards^  and  other 
needful  buildings^ 
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This  power  was  granted  to  CongrcBs  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  investing  that 
body  with  complete  anpremacy  and  control  at  the  seat 
of  the  National  Government  Without  the  possession 
of  such  a  power,  the  Federal  authority  might  be  in- 
sulted, and  its  proceedings  interrupted  with  impunity; 
and  the  dependence  of  the  functionaries  of  the  General 
Government  on  one  of  the  States  for  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  might  subject  the  national 
councils  to  the  imputation  of  partiality,  and  be  produo 
tive  of  an  influence  equally  dishonorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  dissatisfactory  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Union.  This  consideration  was  of  greater  weight, 
as  the  public  archives  liable  to  destruction  would 
accumulate,  and  the  gradual  multiplication  of  public 
improvements  at  the  pernaanent  residence  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  would,  it  was  thought,  create  eo 
many  additional  obstacles  to  its  removal,  and  still 
further  abridge  its  necessary  independence.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  like  authority  over  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
dockyards,  and  their  appendages,  established  by  the 
Federal  Government,  was  supposed  to  be  not  less 
evident.  The  public  money  expended  on  such  estab- 
lishments, and  the  public  property  deposited  in  them, 
require  their  exemption  from  the  local  authority  of  the 
State  where  they  are  situated.  Nor  would  it  be  proper 
that  places  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  Union 
may  depend,  should  be  in  any  degree  dependent  on  a 
particular  member  ;  and  aU  objections  and  scruples 
were  obviated  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the 
States  concerned  in  every  such  establishment. 

The  cessions  of  territory  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution were  duly  made  by  the  States  of  Maryland 
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and  Virginia,  whereby  Congress  was  enabled  to  execate 
this  power  by  establishing,  under  its  own  jurisdiction, 
'a  permanent  seat  for  the  National  Government.     This 
territory  was  erected  into  a  "  District,"  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  Congress,  by  the  name  of  the 
"  District  of  Columbia."     The  City  of  «  Washington  " 
was  built,  and  the  necessary  edifices  for  the  acconmio- 
dation   of  all  the  different  branches  of  the   Federal 
Gk)vemment  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
in  conformity  with  a  favorite  wish  of  Greneral  Wash- 
ington, and  almost  in  sight  of  the  place  of  his  residence 
in  life,  and  his  repose  in  death.     The  seat  of  Grovem- 
ment  was  removed  thence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.     Municipal  corporations  were  created 
by  Congress   for  managing  the  local  concerns  of  the 
"  Federal  city,"  and  of  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,^  situated  within  the  "  ten  miles  square," 
ceded  by  the  respective  States  within  whose  limits  they 
had  been  previously  included.     Laws  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  government 
of  the   District  of   Columbia,  and   local  courts  estab- 
lished, as  we  have  seen,  for  the  administration  of  justice 
within  its  limits.     But  the  Acts  of  Congress  adopted 
the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  the  laws  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  District  ceded  by  those  States 
respectively,  with  such  alterations  only  as   were  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  change  of  jurisdiction.^     Nor 
were  the  separation  of  the  territory  and  the  transfer  of 
the  jurisdiction  permitted  to   affect  existing  contracts 
between  individuals.^ 

^  The  city  of  Alexandria  has  since  been  receded  to  the  State  of 
Virginia. 
«  1  Cranch,  262.  3  6  Ibid.  192. 
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Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  its  separation  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ceased 
to  be  citizens  of  those  respective  States,  yet,  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  all  commercial  and  political  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  Union  at  home, 
as  well  as  abroad.^  And  notwithstanding  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  leg;islation  over  this 
Federal  territory  includes  the  power  of  taxing  its  inhab- 
itants, they  do  not  in  any  manner  participate  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  upon  what 
principles  this  anomaly  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
justified; 2  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that  the  adequate 
provisions  for  their  local  government,  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  firom  the  residence  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, are  deemed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves 
sufiicient  to  counterbalance  their  political  disabilities; 
that  no  public  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from 
their  existence ;  and  that  the  circumstance  was  known 
before  the  cession  of  the  territory,  and  when  the  inhab- 
itants voluntarily  established  their  residence  within  it. 

HI.  The  next  power  faUing  within  this  misceUaneous 
class  is  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  declare  the  punish' 
ment  of  treason  "  against  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  that  every  Government  con- 
tains within  itself  the  means  and  capacity  for  its  own 
preservation.  Had  the  express  enumeration,  therefore, 
of  this  power  been  omitted  in  the  Constitution,  it  could 
not  have  been  intended  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  to  depend  upon  the  individual  States  to  protect  it 


1  2  Cranch,  248.  9  5  WheaL  824. 
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from  treason  and  conspiracies;  yet,  to  have  left  the 
power  of  self-defence  to  inference  or  argament,  would 
have  been  unwise  and  unsafe.  As  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  was  one  which  might  be 
committed,  the  United  States  themselves  might,  with- 
out this  express  authority,  have  punished  its  perpe- 
trators ;  but  as  artificial  and  constructive  treasons  had 
been  frequently  made  engines  of  oppression  by  tyran- 
nical governments,  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  vin- 
dictive factions,  by  such  as  were  comparatively  free,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  insert  in  the  Constitution  a 
definition  of  the  crime,  to  prescribe  the  proof  necessary 
for  conviction,  and  to  restrain  Congress,  in  punishing 
it,  from  extending  the  consequences  of  guilt  beyond  the 
person  of  its  author. 

Treason  against  the  United  States  is,  accordingly, 
declared  to  "  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort"^  The  term  "levying  war"  is  of  technical 
signification,  and  is  adopted  from  the  English  statute 
of  treasons,  and  receives  the  same  construction  with  us 
which  has  been  given  to  it  in  England  ;  and  the  "  war," 
included  in  the  term,  embraces  internal  rebellion,  as 
well  as  hostilities  from  without.  A  conspiracy  to  sub- 
vert by  force  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
violently  to  dismember  the  Union,  to  coerce  the  repeal 
of  a  general  law,  or  to  revolutionize  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  if  carried  into  effect,  by  imbodying 
and  assembling  an  armed  force  in  a  military  posture, 
is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war ;  and  not  only  those  who 
bear  arms,  but  those  who  perform  the  various  essential 

1  Const.  U.  S.,  Art  III.  Sect  in. 
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parts  which  must  be  asaigned  to  dilTerent  persona  for 
the  purpoae  of  prosecuting  the  war,  are  guilty  of  the 
crime.'  But  a  mere  conspiracy  for  any  such  purpose, 
unaccompanied  by  any  overt  act,  is  not  treason ;  and 
to  constitute  a  "  levying  of  war,"  there  muat  be  an 
assemblage  of  persons,  with  intent  to  effect  by  force 
a  treasonable  purpose.'  The  mere  enlistment  of  men 
for  the  purpose  is  not  snfBcient.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  an  individual  should  appear 
in  arms  against  his  country  to  constitute  the  guilt  of 
treason.  If  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body 
of  men  be  actually  aasembled  in  arma  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  design,  all  those  who 
perform  any  part  in  the  conspiracy,  however  minute,  or 
however  remote  themselves  from  the  scene  of  action,  if 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  enterprise,  are  consid- 
ered as  traitors.  Similar  acts  committed  against  the 
Government  or  laws  of  a  particular  State  are  punish- 
able according  to  the  law  of  that  State,  but  adhering 
to  a  foreign  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
affording  it  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  is 
trcELson  against  the  United  States,  and  not  against  the 
particular  State  of  which  the  party  is  a  citizen.^ 

The  Constitution  further  declares,  that  "  no  person 
Bhall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
in  open  court"  A  confession  out  of  Court,  although 
before  a  magistrate,  is  not  sufficient;^  but  after  the 
treason  is  proved  by  two  witnesses,  such  confession 
may  be  given  in  evidence  by  way  of  corroboration. 

1  4  Cranch,  470.  >  4  Ibid.  75-126.  '  11  Johns.  Rep.  663. 

*  Friea'a  Case,  in  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct  for  FeniujlTaiiia. 
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The  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  must  be  to  the 
same  overt  actj  and  not,  as  in  England,  to  two  diffeient 
overt  acts  of  the  same  treason.     The  restriction  on  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the   punishment  is,   that  ^'no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  cormption  of  blood  or 
forfeitare,    except   during  the  life   of  the  person  at- 
tainted."    Corruption  of  bloody  in  common  with  many 
better  things,  we  derive  again  from  the  Common  Law. 
It  signifies  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  inherit 
land  from  his  ancestors,  retain  that  of  which  he  is  in 
possession,  nor  transmit  it  to  his  heirs ;  and  that  he  is, 
moreover,  incapable  of  transmitting  a  titie  derived  by 
descent  through   him,  even  from   a  remote   ancestor. 
This  is  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren with   a  vengeance,  as  it  is  not   confined  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  but  extends  to  a  man's 
latest  posterity.     The  doctrine  is  founded  upon  a  legal 
fiction ;    and  is  equally   at   variance  with   the   liberal 
principles  of  modern  times,  and  the  very  elements  of 
justice.     And  in  carrying  this  power  into    execution, 
Congress  has  humanely  stopped  short  of  their  consti- 
tutional authority ;  for,  in  affixing  the  punishment  of 
death  to  the  crime  of  treason,  it  has  declared,  that  "  no 
conviction  or  judgment  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  any  forfeiture  of  estate ; "  thus  acting  upon  a  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  which  assumes  a  discretion 
in  omitting  the  latter  as  a  part  of  the  punishment  of 
treason,  even  during  the  life  of  the  offender  himself. 

IV.  The  fourth  power  of  a  miscellaneous  nature 
vested  in  Congress  is  that  of  ^^  admitting  new  States 
into  the  Union.^^ 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  treats  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union  as  a  political 
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question,  and  has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
The  exercise  of  this  power,  therefore,  by  the  Courts, 
would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  any  existing  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  the  subject.'  * 

No  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  great  inconvenience,  and  much 
assumption  of  power,  were  the  necessary  consequences. 
With  great  propriety  and  advantage,  therefore,  the  new 
Constitution  supplied  this  defect  But  the  power  was 
not  granted  without  restriction ;  i<a  "  no  new  State  " 
can  "  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State ;  nor  can  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  States,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
Congress."^  These  precaations,  which  prevent  either 
the  partition  of  a  large  State,  or  the  junction  of  small 
ones,  without  their  consent,  were  necessary  to  allay  the 
jealousies  existing  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  more  pow- 
erful  and  in  the  weaker  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

Upon  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States,  some  doubt  was  entertained  whether  the  power 
of  the  Cteneral  Government  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union  extended  to  territories  not  comprised  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  This  question,  although  never 
presented  in  a  form  for  Judicial  decision,  was,  however, 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  large  majorities  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  on  the  several  occasions  of  admit* 
ting  diiTercnt  parts  of  that  province  into  the  Union,  as 
the  separate  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas ;  which  Acta  were  severally  approved  by 

1  6  Howard,  1.  3  Conat  U.  S.,  Art  IT.  S«ct  ui.  1. 
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successive  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  Union.  It  most 
therefore  be  considered  as  practically  settled,  and  it 
would  savor  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  controversy,  and 
betray  too  much  self-confidence,  to  offer,  at  this  time 
of  day,  any  argument  in  support  of  the  negative  side 
of  that  question,  and  to  assert  that  su6h  a  measoie 
required  not  only  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  but  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to 
render  it  valid.  All  doubt,  indeed,  seems  long  since 
to  have  subsided,  and  public  opinion  has  sustained  the 
Government  in  thid  exercise  of  the  power  in  question, 
on  the  ground  of  constitutional  right,  as  strongly  as  it 
has  been  declared  in  favor  of  its  policy. 

V.  The  power  "  to  dispose  of  aihd  make  all  needful 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  ar  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States,^^  is  the  next  one  com- 
prehended in  this  class.^ 

It  was  requisite  that  this  power  should  be  yested  in 
Congress,  by  considerations  similar  to  those  upon  which 
rests  the  propriety  of  its  possessing  the  power  next 
preceding  it ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  condition,  not 
only  proper  in  itself,  but  which  was  probably  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  jealousies  and  controversies 
that  existed  concerning  the  Western  territory,  and  which 
provides  that  "  nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State."  ^ 

The  authority  thus  restricted,  is  adapted  to  all  th^ 
territorial  rights  of  the    Federal  Government,  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  of  the  States  ;  but  is  not  applicable  ^ 
it  seems,  to  a  fortress  which  has  never  been  actually/ 

1  Const  U.  a,  Art  IV.  Sect  iii.  2.  2  Jind. 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  ;  nor  to  any  land  occupied 
by  the  General  Government  for  any  similar  porpose, 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  State,  although  the  title  to 
the  soil  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  under  this  power  that  Congress  claims  authority 
to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  erected  in  provinces, 
acquired,  like  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  possessed  authority  to  purchase  them, 
there  seems  no  necessity  for  resting  the  right  of  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  them  on  such  narrow  and  insufficient 
grounds,  for  the  power  of  governing  a  territory  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  and 
hold  it. 

The  formation  of  civil  government  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time  of  its  conquest,  was  the  lawful 
exercise  of  a  belligerent  right  It  was  the  existing 
Government  when  the  Province  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  did  not  cease,  as  a  matt«r  of  course, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and 
was  rightfully  continued  after  peace  was  made,  and 
until  Congress  established  a  Territorial  Government 
there,  under  its  constitutional  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.' 

VI.  The  guarantee  by  the  "  United  States  to  every 
State  in  ike  Union  of  a  Republican  form  of  Government; 
to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  appli- 
cation  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  vio- 
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lencCj^  may  also  be  classed  among  the  misoellaneoiit 
powers  of  the  Federal  Goyemmenty  as  it  gives  to  it 
a  right  of  interference  to  effect  the  objects  of  the 
guarantee.^ 

Governments  of  dissimilar  principles  and  forms  have 
been  found  less  adapted  to  a  Federal  coalition  of  any 
sort,  than  those  of  a  kindred  nature.  In  a  Confederacy 
founded  on  Republican  principles,  and  composed  of 
Republican  members,  the  paramount  superintending 
Gh)vemment  created  by  it  ought  certainly  to  possen 
the  authority  to  defend  the  whole  system  against  inno- 
vation ;  and  the  more  intimate  the  union,  the  greater 
the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  separate  institutions 
of  each  other,  and  the  more  imperative  the  right  to 
insist  that  the  respective  forms  of  government  under 
which  the  general  compact  was  entered  into  should  be 
substantially  maintained.  But  a  right  implies  a  rem- 
edy, and  nowhere  else  could  an  effectual  remedy  be 
found  in  such  a  case  than  where  it  is  actually  deposited 
by  the  Constitution.  The  mere  stipulation,  without 
the  power  to  enforce  its  observance,  would  be  of  little 
value;  hence  the  term  ^^ guarantee ^^  indicates  that  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  oppose,  and,  if  possible, 
prevent  every  State  in  the  Union  from  abandoning  the 
Republican  form  of  Government.  But  the  authority 
extends  no  further;  and  it  presumes  the  preexistence 
of  Governments  of  the  form  guaranteed.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Republican  forms  existing  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  are  continued  by  the 
States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  imposes  no  other 

1  Conat  U.  S.,  Art  IV.  Sect  iv. 
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restriction  upon  the  alteration  of  the  respective  State 
Constitutions  than  that  they  shall  not  vary  liom  the 
Hepublicaa  form.  Whenever  a  State  may  choose  to 
substitute  another  Republican  Government  in  place  of 
that  previously  existing,  it  has  a  right  so  to  do,  and 
is  equally  entitled  to  claim  for  it  the  benefit  of  a 
Federal  guarantee. 

Protection  against  invasion  is  due  &om  every  society 
to  the  members  composing  it,  and  the  latitude  of  the 
expressions  used  in  the  Constitution  secnres  each  State, 
not  only  from  foreign  hostility,  but  against  the  am- 
bitious or  vindictive  enterprise  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbors.  The  protection  against  domestic  violence 
is  added  with  equal  policy  and  propriety,  as  it  affords 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  guarantee  before  provided 
for,  whenever  a  faction  or  minority  in  a  State  endeavors 
by  violence  to  subvert  the  Republican  form  of  its  Con- 
stitution. It  is  by  nb  means,  however,  confined  to  that 
particular  case,  nor  that  particular  object,  but  ext«ad8 
to  protection  against  the  acts  even  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State,  when  directed  to  any  object  of 
unconstitutional  violence.  For,  although  it  may  at  the 
first  view  appear  inconsistent  with  the  Republican 
theory  either  that  the  minority  will  have  the  power,  or 
that  a  majority  have  not  the  right  to  snbvert  the  Gov- 
ernment, yet  mere  speculative  reasoning  must  in  these 
cases,  as  in  all  others,  be  qualified  by  the  lessons  of 
practice  and  experience. 

Unlawful  combinations  for  purposes  of  violence  may 
be  formed  by  a  majority  of  persons  in  a  State,  especially 
in  a  slave-holding  State,  as  well  as  by  a  majority  of  a 
county,  or  other  subdivision  of  a  State ;  and  if  the 
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authority  of  the  State  is  bound  in  the  latter  case  to 
protect  the  local  magistracy,  the  Gk>yemment  of  the 
Union  is  equally  bound  in  the  former  to  {HK>tect  the 
State  authority.  Besides,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
State  Constitutions  which  are  so  interwoven  with  tiie 
Federal  compact,  that  a  violent  assault  cannot  be  made 
on  the  one  without  injury  to  the  other.  The  power  in 
question,  however,  can  only  be  exercised  when  the  blow 
is  directed  against  the  State  Constitution  and  authority, 
or  when  it  incidental^  or  indirectly  affects  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Where  the  violence  is 
immediatelf/  directed  against  the  Federal  authority,  the 
General  Government  is  invested  with  power  to  suppress 
it,  independently  of  any  requisition  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. But  insurrections  against  the  State  Govern- 
ments will  rarely  require  Federal  interposition,  unless 
the  number  of  those  concerned  in  them  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  friends  of  the  State  Constitution ;  and 
it  will  then  be  much  better  that  the  violence  should  be 
suppressed  by  the  superintending  power,  than  that  even 
a  majority  in  a  State  should  be  left  to  maintain  its 
cause  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest.  The  exist- 
ence itself  of  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to 
interpose  will,  however,  generally  prevent  the  necessity 
of  exercising  the  power  ;  and  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
doubtful  on  which  side  justice  lies,  no  better  umpire 
could  be  desired  in  a  State  quarrel  than  the  represen- 
tative authority  of  the  Union,  which  would  be  free  firom 
the  influence  of  local  interests,  and  from  participation 
in  local  or  pe  sonal  animosities. 

VIL     The  power  of  Congress  to  ^^  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  call  conventions  for  the 
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purpose,"  is  the  last  to  be  referred  to  in  this  olasB  of 
the  Federal  powers.* 

That  useful  alterations  wonld  be  sa^eeted  by  expe- 
rience, could  not  bat  have  been  i<aeseea  by  the  frameis 
of  the  Constitutionf  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  a 
mode  for  introducing  amendments  should  be  provided ; 
and  that  which  was  adopted  guards  equally  against  that 
extreme  facility  which  would  render  the  Constitution 
too  mutable,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  which  might 
perpetuate  its  faults.  The  article  in  question  provides 
that  "  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  bouses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution ;  or,  on  the  application  of  two  thirds  of 
.  the  Legislatares  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  the  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three  fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  Conventions 
in  three  fourths  thereof^  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress ;  provided 
"  that  no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  shall  in  any  manner  afiect"  the  previotu 
provisions  respecting  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  the 
proportional  imposition  of  capitation  and  other  direct 
taxes ;  "  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  snf&age  in  the  Senate." 

Thus  the  General  and  State  Governments  are  equally 
enabled  to  originate  amendments,  as  their  necessity  is 
pointed  oat  by  experience ;  and  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  those  proposed  or  adopted 
since  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  were  few  in 

'  Coott.  U.  8.,  Art.  T. 
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number.  They  consist  only  of  three :  first,  that  which 
declares  '*  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State  ;^  second,  that 
which  changed  the  mode  of  balloting  for  President  and 
Vice-President  by  the  Electors  ;^  and,  third,  an  amend- 
ment ordaining  that,  <'  if  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retedn  any  title 
of  nobility  or  honor ;  or  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  accept  or  retain  any  present,  pension,  office, 
or  emolument  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  emperor, 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  such  person  shall  cease 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
them,  or  either  of  them."  * 

The  previous  and  more  numerous  amendments  were 
proposed  by  some  of  the  States  as  conditions  of  their 
accession  to  the  Constitution.  They  all  operate  as 
general  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  affirmative  either  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  individuals,  or  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  and  privileges  substituted  in  their  stead,  as  ex- 
plained in  our  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Government;  and  they  were  manifestly  adopted 
from  superabundant  caution,  inasmuch  as  those  rights 
were  already  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  State  Consti- 
tutions and  bills  of  rights.  The  following,  however, 
may  be  enumerated  as  exceptions,  viz  :  — 

1st.  That  which  prohibits  Congress  from  making  any 


^ 
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law  respecting  a  religions  establiahment,  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religions  worship,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  prese.^ 

2d.  That  "the  enumeratioa  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  constmed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people."'     And, 

3d.  That  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
People."* 

The  second  of  these  amendmenta  was  intended  to 
prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenions  niisapplication  of  the 
maxim  that  "  an  affirmation  in  particular  cases  implies 
a  negation  in  all  others."  The  one  last  specified  is 
merely  an  affirmation  of  a  necessary  rule  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution;  which,  being  an  instru- 
ment of  limited  and  enumerated  powers,  what  is  not 
conferred  by  it  is  withheld,  and  retained  by  the  State 
Governments,  if  vested  in  them  by  their  Constitntions, 
and  if  not  so  vested,  remains  with  the  People,  as  a  part 
of  their  residuary  sovereignty.  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, does  not  confine  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
exercise  of  express  powers  ;  for  implied  powers  must 
necessarily  have  been  admitted,  unless  the  Constitution 
had  descended  to  the  regulation  of  the  minutest  details 
of  legislation.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  all  bodies 
politic  possess  all  the  powers  incident  to  a  corporate 
capacity,  without  any  express  declaration  to  that  effect ; 
and  one  of  those  defects  of  the  Confederation  which 
led  to  its  abolition,  was  its  prohibiting  Congress  from 
the  exercise  of  any  power  "  not  expressly  delegated." 

1  Amends.  Conet.  U.  S.  I  ■  JKrf.  IX.  3  /Wd.  X. 
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It  oould  never,  therefore,  have  been  intended  by  the 
amendment  in  question  to  abridge  any  of  the  powers 
granted  under  the  new  Constitution,  whether  express 
or  implied,  direct  or  incidental  Its  manifest  and  sole 
design  was  to  exclude  any  interpretation  by  which  other 
powers  should  be  assumed  beyond  those  granted.  All 
the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution,  whether  ex- 
press or  implied,  direct  or  incidental,  are  left  by  the 
amendment  in  their  original  state,  while  all  powers 
"not  delegated^^  (not  all  powers  "not  expressly  dele- 
gated") and  not  prohibited  are  reserved. 

In  these,  and  all  the  other  restrictions  on  the  Legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Union,  the  two  great  objects  were 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  People^  and  to  preserve  the 
Federal  system. 
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LECTURE    XI. 

OF  THE  CONSTITDTIOSAL  BBSTEICTIONS  VFON  IHB  FOWBBS 
OF    THE    SBTEOAL   STATES. 

The  fifth  class  of  provisione  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
authority  consists  of  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the 
several  States.  These  may  be  distingoished  by  their 
character  as  two  sorts :  the  first  comprehending  those 
limitations  which  are  absolute  ;  and  the  second,  such  as 
are  qualified. 

I.  The  former  prohibit  any  State  from  entering  into 
any  treaty  of  alliance  or  confederation ;  firom  granting 
letters  of  marqae  and  reprisal ;  from  coining  money, 
emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  making  any  thing  but  gold 
or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  from  pass- 
ing any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  and  firom  grant- 
ing any  title  of  nobility.' 

\st.  The  prohibition  against  treatieB,  alliances,  and 
confederations  was  contained  in  the  articles  of  the 
former  onion  of  the  States,  and  copied  in  the  new 
Constitution.  It  rests  upon  the  consideration  that  if 
every  State  were  at  liberty  to  enter  into  treaties,  alli- 
ances, and  confederacies  with  foreign  States,  or  with 
other  members  of  the  Union,  the  power  confided  to  the 

1  Court.  U.  a,  Art.  L  Sect.  x.  1. 
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National  Government  in  regard  to  the  former  would  be 
rendered  nugatory,  while  the  Constitution  itself  might 
be  subverted  by  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  among 
the  States. 

The  prohibition  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
was  also  a  part  of  the  old  system,  and  adopted,  but 
with  some  extension,  in  the  new.  According  to  the 
former,  they  might  be  granted  by  the  States,  after  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress ;  under  the  latter,  they 
must  be  obtained,  as  well  during  the  war  as  previously 
to  its  declamtion,  from  the  General  Government.  This 
alteration  is  fully  justified  by  the  advantages  of  uni* 
formity,  in  all  points  relating  to  foreign  powers ;  and 
by  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  responsibility  to  the 
nation,  in  all  matters  in  which  the  nation  itself  is 
responsible  to  others.  Moreover,  were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  a  single  State  to  involve  the 
whole  Union  in  war,  at  its  pleasure ;  and  although  the 
issuing  of  letters  of  marque  is  not  always  designed  as 
a  preliminary  or  provocative  to  war,  yet,  in  its  essence, 
it  is  a  measure  of  hostile  retaliation  for  unredressed 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  and  is  most  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  open  hostilities. 

2d.  The  prohibition  of  the  States  to  coin  money 
was  necessary  to  give  complete  effect  to  the  power  of 
the  Union  in  relation  to  the  current  coin,  and  arose 
from  a  consideration  of  the  danger  and  facility  of 
circulating  base  or  spurious  coins,  where  the  coins  are 
various  in  value  and  denomination,  and  issued  by  sev- 
eral independent  and  irresponsible  authorities.  Under 
the  Confederation,  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  as  a  concurrent  right,  with  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  alloy 
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and  the  value.  In  this  particalar,  these  two  provisionB 
have  been  found  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old ;  for 
while  the  alloy  and  the  value  depended  on  the  General 
Government,  a  right  of  coinage  in  the  individual  States 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  multiply  expensive 
mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and  weights  of  the  coins 
in  circulation.  The  latter  measure  was  found  to  defeat 
the  purposes  for  which  the  power  was  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  authority  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
former  might  prevent  the  easy  remittance  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  central  mint  for  recoinage,  the  end  can 
be  as  well  attained  by  local  mints  established  by  the 
General  Government  in  particular  States.  But  the 
genercd  substitution  of  a  paper  medium  for  a  metallic 
currency  obviates  the  objection  entirely,  and  gives, 
therefore,  greater  importance  to  the  extension  of  the 
prohibition  to  "  Mils  of  credit." 

The  loss  which  this  country  had  sustained  between 
the  war  of  the  Sevolution  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  ConatitutioD,  from  the  fatal  effects  of  paper 
money  on  public  and  private  confidence,  on  the  indus- 
try and  morals  of  the  people,  the  national  reputation, 
and  the  character  of  Bepubhcanism  itself,  could  be  re- 
deemed in  no  other  way  than  by  the  voluntary  surren- 
der by  the  several  States  of  the  power  which  had  been 
rendered  the  instrument  of  such  profligate  and  destruc- 
tive mischief.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the 
same  reasons  which  evince  the  necesaity  of  denying  to 
the  individual  States  the  power  of  regulating  the  coin, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  inhibit  them  bora  substituting 
a  paper  medium  in  its  place.  Were  every  State  at 
liberty  to  regulate  the  value  of  its  metallic  currency, 
there  would  be  as  many  different  caireuciee  aa  States ; 
30 
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and  thus  the  commercial  intercourse  between  them 
would  be  embarrassed  and  impeded ;  retrospective  alter- 
ations of  the  value  of  its  coin  might  be  made  by  any 
State,  in  fraud  not  only  of  its  own  citizens,  and  those 
of  other  States,  but  of  foreigners,  which  would  not 
merely  interrupt  the  harmony  among  the  States,  and 
engender  animosities  between  them,  but  discredit  and 
compromise  the  Union  with  foreign  nations,  by  the 
indiscretion  or  profligacy  of  a  single  State.  Nor  are 
these  mischiefs  less  incident  to  a  power  in  the  States 
to  emit  bills  of  credit  than  to  coin  money ;  and  the 
power  to  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  is  withdrawn  from  the 
States,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  issuing  a  paper 
currency. 

This  restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  States  has 
received  a  construction  of  the  utmost  importance,  both 
to  their  individual  rights  and  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  although  the  term  "  bills  of  credit,''  in  its 
enlarged,  and,  perhaps,  in  its  literal  sense,  may  compre- 
hend any  instrument  by  which  a  State  engages  to  pay 
money  at  a  future  day,  thereby  including  a  certificate 
given  for  money  borrowed,  yet  that  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  mischief  intended  to  be  pre- 
vented, equally  limit  its  interpretation.  The  word 
"  emit,"  it  was  observed,  is  never  employed  in  describ- 
ing those  contracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to' 
pay  money  at  a  future  day,  for  services  actually  re- 
ceived, or  money  borrowed  for  immediate  use.  Nor 
are  instruments  executed  for  such  purposes  denomi- 
nated in  common  language  «  bills  of  credit."  To  emit 
bills  of  credit  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing 
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paper,  redeemable  at  a  fiitare  day,  in  anticipation 
of  the  public  leaooiceB,  and  intended  to  circulate  as 
money.'  ThiB  is  the  Benae,  indeed,  in  which  the  tenns 
have  always  been  nnderstood,  and  in  which  they  were 
interpreted  by  the  Court  The  Constitution,  moreover, 
considers  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  tender  laws,  as  distinct  operations,  which  may 
be  separately  performed,  independently  of  each  other. 
Both  acts  are  forbidden ;  and  to  affirm,  as  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  States,'  that  bills  of  credit  may  be 
emitted,  if  not  made  a  legal  tender,  is,  in  effect,  to 
expunge  that  distinct  and  independent  prohibition,  and 
to  read  the  Constitution  as  if  that  branch  of  the  clause 
had  been  omitted.  But  there  ia  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  such  an  expedient  has  since  been  resorted 
to,  or,  rather,  that  a  saccessful  attempt  has  been  made 
to  elude  this  wholesome  restriction. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1820, 
passed  an  Act  establiahing  a  bank,  and  constituting 
the  president  and  directors  a  corporation,  with  a  capital 
consisting  of  all  moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State  for  the  sale  of  its  vacant  lands,  and  other  prop- 
erty. The  bank  was  authorized  to  receive  money  on 
deposit,  to  make  loans,  and  issue  promissory  notes;  and 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  State.  In  relation  to 
this  bank,  thus  constituted,  with  such  a  capital,  and  so 
owned,  it  was  held  that  its  notes  thus  issued  w^ere  not 
bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.^ 
It  was  admitted,  indeed,  that  to  constitute  a  bill  of 
credit  within  the  purview  of  the  prohibition,  it  mast  be 
issued  by  a  State,  on  the  faith  of  a  State,  and  designed 

>■  i  Paert,  iSl.  3  8/6iif.40.  »llIbid.%6T. 
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to  ciiciilate  as  money ;  that  the  paper  which  it  issues 
must  dicnl&te  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  be  so 
received  and  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life ;  that 
the  persons  issuing^  it  must  have  power  to  bind  the 
State;  they  must  act  as  agents,  and,  of  course,  not 
incur  any  personal  responsibility,  nor  impart  as  indi- 
viduals any  credit  to  the  paper.  These  were  admitted 
to  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  bill  of  credit,  and 
yet  the  notes  issued  by  this  ^<  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky"  —  for  such,  moreover,  was  its 
title — were  held  not  to  be  bills  of  credit  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Before  we  as- 
sent to  this  conclusion,  let  us  bring  the  question  to  the 
test  merely  of  the  characteristics  specified  by  the  Court 
These  shall  serve  as  interrogatories,  to  which  answers 
will  be  drawn  from  its  own  statement  of  the  facts. 

1st  Were  the  notes  of  this  bank  issued  by  the 
State? 

Answer.  The  bank  was  established  by  the  State; 
its  capital  consisted  of  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  it 
was  authorized  by  the  State  to  issue  its  notes. 

2€L  Did  its  paper  circulate  on  the  credit  of  the 
State? 

Ans.  Its  issues  were  founded  on  its  capital,  which 
was  the  property  of  the  State. 

3d.  Had  the  persons  who  issued  its  notes  authority 
to  bind  the  State  ? 

Ans.  The  bank  was  the  property  of  the  State,  who 
named  or  appointed  its  directors  in  the  Act  of  incor- 
poration. 

4/A,  Did  the  directors  or  officers  of  the  bank  act  as 
agents  of  the  State,  without  incurring  personal  respon- 
sibiUty  ? 
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Ans.  Of  couTBe.  There  was  no  other  stockholder 
than  the  State ;  and  they  could  not  have  acted  on  anj 
other  responaibility  to  the  public  than  that  of  the  State, 
as  they  were  not  made  personally  responsible  as  prin- 
cipab  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 

5lh.  Did  the  directors  or  officers  of  the  bank  impart 
any  credit,  as  indiyiduals,  to  the  notes  of  the  bonk? 

Ans.  No  other  than  is  imparted  by  the  signatures  of 
the  officers  of  every  other  bank.  It  ia  to  the  capital  of 
the  bank,  and  to  the  responalbility  of  the  stoc^olders, 
that  the  public  look  for  security,  and  not  to  the  persons 
whose  official  aiguatnres  are  affixed  to  its  notes. 

If  there  be  any  "  other  matter  or  thing"  which  may 
be  put  by  way  of  general  inteirogatory,  the  answer  is 
obvious :  "  Qui  fadt  per  alium,facit  per  te."  In  short, 
if  a  State  wishes  to  evade  the  Constitution  and  emit 
bills  of'  credit,  it  has  merely  to  incorporate  its  public 
officers,  or  other  agents,  as  a  bank,  and  thus  render  a 
prohibition  intended  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those 
evils,  which  had  been  foiud  from  experience  to  attend 
the  practice,  a  dead  letter.' 

3<^  It  is  a  principle  of  oniversal  jurisprudence,  that 
laws,  civil  or  criminal,  must  be  prospective,  and  cannot 
ordinarily  have  a  retroactive  effect  Bille  of  attaindn, 
expost  facto  lawti,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  are,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  the  social  contract,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound 
legislation.     The  two  former  are  expressly  prohibited  to 

1  The  decisioQ  in  this  cbh  waa  made  afler  the  dealh  of  Chief 
Justice  Afarshall,  and  tba  opiaiMi  of  the  Court  delivered  bj  ] 
Justice  M'Lean;  Hi.  Justice  ThtHnpaoa  coacurnDg,  and  i~ 
Stor7  diisendng.    This  dectnon  was  confinued  ia  a  rabsequent  fl 
13  Howard,  12. 
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Congress  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  to  some  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  by  declarations  of  rights  pre- 
fixed to  their  Constitutions.^     The  firamers  of  the  Fed- 
eral compact  were,  nevertheless,  admonished  by  theii 
own  experience,  of  the  necessity  of  additional  bulwarks 
in  favor  of  personal  security  and  private  rights ;  and 
the  experience  of  their  successors  has  shown  that,  in 
imposing  these  restrictions,  the  Convention  maintained 
its  character  for  strict  integrity,  high  moral  sense,  and 
sound  practical  wisdom. 

Bills  of  attainder  are  such  special  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  persons  whom 
they  declare  to  be  guilty  of  high  offences,  without  trial 
or  conviction  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. They  have  generally  been  confined  to  cases 
of  treason,  and  have  never  been  resorted  to  but  in 
times  of  internal  commotion  and  arbitrary  misgovem- 
ment.  If  the  bill  inflict  a  milder  punishment  than 
death,  it  is  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  ;  but,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  bills  of  attainder  include 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  the  former  may  affect 
the  life  of  an  individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property, 
or  both. 

1  The  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the  Constitution  of  New  Ilainp- 
shire  declares  that  retrospective  laws  are  injurious,  oppressive,  and 
unjust,  and  ought  not  to  be  made.  Within  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  article,  every  statute  which  takes  away  or  impairs  vested  rights 
acquired  under  existing  laws,  or  creates  a  new  obligation,  imposes  a 
new  duty,  or  attaches  a  new  disability  in  respect  to  transactions  already 
past  must  be  deemed  retrospective.  Per  Story,  J.,  2  Gallis,  139.  See 
also  5  Yerg.  820;  1  Ibid,  360;  7  Johns,  Rep,  477;  18  Ihui.  138;  8 
DaU,  381,  886;  2  Root,  350;  2  Pick.  165,  170,  172;  11  Ibid,  28;  9 
Mass,  363 ,  3  N,  H,  475  ;  5  Monr.  133  ;  7  Johns,  Rep,  488 ;  2  Peters, 
861 ;  8  Ibid,  110  ;  1  Black/,  193,  196  ;  6  Binn.  271  ]  1  J.  J.  Marsh, 
W8;  8  Cowen,  347 ;  Harper,  88 ;  2  Gallis.  106;  1  Yerg,  860. 
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Ex  post  facto  laws  are  often  supposed  to  signify  all 
laws  having  a  retroactive  operation.  Every  ex  post 
facto  law  must  necessarily  be  retrospective,  but  every 
retrospective  law  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law.  The 
terms  are  not  synonymous  ;  and  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  is  confined  to  such  as  render  criminal 
an  act  done  before  the  law  was  passed,  which  was  then 
innocent ;  or  to  such  as  aggravate  the  offence,  or  render 
it  more  criminal  than  it  was  when  committed ;  or  such 
as  inflict  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to 
the  crime  when  perpetrated ;  or  such  as  alter  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  admit  different  or  less  testimony  than 
was  required  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  to 
convict  the  offender.  With  more  comprehensive  brevity, 
these  laws  have  been  defined  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
as  ^'  those  which  render  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  committed ;"  and 
this  definition  includes  both  laws  inflicting  personal  or 
pecuniary  penalties  for  acts  before  innocent,  and  laws 
passed  after  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  which 
enhance  its  guilt  or  aggravate  its  punishment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
prohibit  the  States  from  passing  retrospective  laws 
generally,  but  only  ex  post  facto  laws.^  Hence  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cannot  pronounce 
an  Act  of  a  State  Legislature  void,  merely  because 
such  Act  divests  antecedent  vested  rights  of  property .^ 

4cth.  A  similar  restriction  with  regard  to  bills  of  at- 
tainder and  ex  post  facto  laws  is  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  on  Congress,  as  well  as  upon  the  State 
Legislatures ;  but  not  with  regard  to  laws  impairing  the 

1  8  Peters,  110 ;  2  Ibid.  414 ;  1  BM.  74.  »  11  Peters,  420. 
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obligaHon  of  caniraetij  which  aie  also  letrospectiye  in 
their  operation,  and  equally  inconsistent  with  soond 
legislation,  and  the  fdndamental  principles  of  the  social 
compact 

The  reason  of  this  differenoe  is  obrions.  By  coup 
tracts  J  in  the  sense  of  the  C!onstitation,  we  are  to. 
understand  every  executed  agreement,  whether  between 
individnab,  or  between  individuals  and  a  State,  by 
which  a  right  is  vested ;  and  also  every  executory  agree- 
ment which  confers  a  right  of  action,  or  creates  a  bind- 
ing obligation  in  relation  to  subjects  of  a  valuable 
nature,  which  may  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  political  relations  be- 
tween a  Gk)vernment  and  its  citizens.  The  power 
possessed  by  a  State  Legislature  to  which  every  thing 
not  expressly  reserved  is  granted,  and  the  temptations 
to  abuse  that  power,  render  express  restrictions,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  at  least  prudent  and  useful ;  but 
the  National  Legislature  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
contracts,  except  where  it  is  expressly  given  to  it.  By 
the  obligation  of  contraots,  in  the  meaning  and  intend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  is  understood  not  merely  the 
morale  but  the  legal  obligation.  Nor  is  it  an  obligation 
arising  from  the  universal  law  of  civilized  nations ;  but 
that  which  results  from  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  contract  is  made ;  ^  and  in  this  sense,  a  system  of 
bankruptcy  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts  when  it 
releases  the  party  from  the  necessity  of  performing 
them  ;  but  (Congress  is  expressly  invested  with  this 
power  in  regard  to  bankruptcies,  as  an  enumerated,  and 
not  as  an  implied  power,  and  in  no  other  form  can  it 
impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract 

1  12  Wheat,  213. 
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This  prohibitioD  in  regaid  to  the  States  extensively 
and  deeply  afTecta  their  Legislative  authority;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  has  given 
rise  to  more  various  and  able  discussions,  oi  to  more 
obstinate  and  protracted  litigation.  Contracts  executed, 
as  well  as  executory,  are  included  in  it;  not  only  con- 
veyances of  land,  public  grants  &om  a  State  to  corpo- 
rations or  individuals,  grants  and  charters  in  existence 
when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  but  even 
those  existing  before  the  Revolution ;  and  contracts  be- 
tween the  different  States  themselves.^  But  the  clause 
in  question  does  not  extend  to  a  State  lata  enacted 
before  the  Constitution  commenced  its  operation,  though 
such  law  operate  on  rights  of  property  vested  before 
that  time.^  A  compact  between  two  States,  ot  a  grant 
&om  a  State  (which  amounts  to  a  contract)  to  indi- 
viduals, is  as  much  protected  by  it  aa  a  grant  from  one 
individual  to  another,  and  the  State  is  as  effectually 
inhibited  from  impairing  its  own  contracts,  or  thme  to 
which  it  is  a  party,  as  it  is  from  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  between  two  'individuals.  And  the 
rule  for  determining  these  questions  in  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  is  of  an  international  character ;  and 
is  not  to  be  collected  from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  either  of  the  States  who  are  parties  to  the  compact* 

The  clause  under  consideration  was  first  brought  into 
direct  judicial  discussion  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia,  passed  in  the  year  1795.  This  Act  author- 
ized the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  land,  in  what  was 

i  6  Cranck,  137;  9  Ibid.  52;  2  HayV}.  310,  374;  i  Whe(U.  641, 
661 ;  8  Ibid.  1 ;  i  GiU  ^  Jahm.  1. 

a  5  Wheat.  A^.  3  11  P«/ert,2S.  i 
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called  the  Yazoo  countryy  and  a  grant  was  made  in 
porsaance  of  the  law,  to  a  number  of  individnals,  ondflr 
the  name  of  the  ^  Georgia  Company.*^  Bat  by  an  Act 
passed  the  next  year,  the  Legislature  declared  its  pre* 
▼ious  grant  to  be  null  and  void|  on  the  ground  of  firand 
and  corruption  in  obtaining  it.  One  of  the  questions 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  decision  arose  upon  a  sale  to  a  third  person,  by  • 
grantee  of  the  State  under  the  first  Act,  and  it  wu 
this :  Whether  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  ths 
constitutional  power  to  repeal  the  former  law,  and 
avoid  the  sale  made  under  its  authority.  The  Court 
declared  that,  when  a  law  in  its  nature  imports  a 
contract,  and  absolute  rights  have  vested  under  it,  its 
repeal  could  neither  divest  those  rights,  nor  annihilate 
or  impair  the  title  thus  acquired.*  A  party  cannot 
pronounce  his  own  deed  invalid,  whatever  cause  may 
be  assigned  to  impeach  it,  although  that  party  be  the 
Legislature  of  a  State.  It  was  accordingly  declared 
that  an  estate  held  under  the  Act  of  1795,  haVing 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  dis- 
abled by  the  Constitution  from  passing  any  law  by 
which  that  estate  could  be  legally  impaired  and  ren- 
dered void. 

The  next  case  in  which  this  prohibition  was  brought 
in  review  was  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  on  which 
occasion  it  was  held  that,  where  a  State  Legislature 
declared  by  law  that  certain  lands  to  be  purchased  for 
the  use  of  certain  Indians  should  not  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, such  Act  amounted  to  a  contract,  which  could  not 

*  6  Cranchj  87, 
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be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent  Legislatme.'  In  this 
case  the  Colonial  Legislature,  in  1756,  authorized  a 
purchase  of  lands  for  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  made 
the  stipulation  mentioned.  The  Indians  occupied  th& 
land  in  pursuance  of  the  law  until  the  year  1803,  when 
it  was  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1804,  the  Legislature  repealed  the  Act  exempting  the 
land  &om  taxation ;  but  the  Act  of  1758  was  held  to 
be  a  contract,  aJid  that  of  1804  a  breach  of  it,  and  it 
w^s  accordingly  declared  void,  nnder  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States;  thereby  at  once  confirming  the 
former  decision,  and  recognizing  the  principle  allnded 
to  in  a  former  Ijccture,  that  a  change  of  Government 
does  not  affect  the  previously  vested  rights  of  property. 

In  a  subsequent  case  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  the 
same  points  again  arose,  and  the  Court  went  more 
largely  into  the  consideration  of  this  delicate  and  in- 
teresting constitutional  doctdne,  not  only  establishing 
the  last-mentioned  principle  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  Revolution  on  prior  contracts,  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  a  Legislative  grant,  competently  made, 
vested  an  indefeasible  and  irrevocable  title.^ 

There  is,  indeed,  no  authority  which  can  support  on 
principle  the  contrary  position.  The  Legislature  of  a 
State  cannot  repeal  statutes  creating  private  corpora- 
tions, or  confirming  to  them  property  acquired  under 
the  faith  of  previous  laws,  and,  by  such  repeal,  vest  it  in 
others,  without  the  consent  or  default  of  the  corporators. 
Nor  can  rights  legally  vested  in  any  corporataon  be 
controlled  or  destroyed  by  a  subsequent  statute,  unless 
power  for  that  purpose  be  expressly  reserved  to  the 

I  T  Craneh,  164.  ■  9  Ibid.  *3. 
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Legislatiire  in  the  Act  of  incoiporation.^  This  itde 
applies  as  well  to  implied  as  to  express  powers.'  A 
contrary  doctrine  would  be  equally  repugnant  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitntioni  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice.  But  the  charter  of  any  corpo- 
rate body  may  be  altered  in  its  most  essential  featnresy 
by  the  Legislature  granting  it,  if  the  alteration  be 
agreed  to  by  the  corporators  either  before  or  after  the 
Act  making  the  alterations.^ 

Where  the  legal  interest  in  literary  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions is  vested  by  law  in  trustees  in  order  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  they  were  incorporated, 
and  donations  made  to  them,  they  are  considered  within 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution;  and  it  was  in  the 
great  case  of  Dartmouth  College  that  this  inhibition 


1  2  Mass,  146.  9  9  Wend.  851. 

3  X  Rawle,  190  ;  1  Monr,  5.  An  apt  illustratioii  of  the  refined  legal 
notion  of  property,  to  which  this  provision  applies,  is  afibrded  in  the 
right  which  the  representative  of  a  person  deceased  has  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  corpse  in  case  of  its  removal.  This  right  was  drawn  in 
question  by  proceedings  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
for  removing  a  cemetery  and  its  contents ;  when  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Esq.,  already  mentioned  as  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar.  In  his  *^  Report  ** —  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Court  —  the  "Law  of  Burial"  is  examined  and  discussed  in  a 
manner  at  once  elaborate  and  lucid,  and  with  equal  learning  and  in- 
genuity. He  thoroughly  explores  the  grounds  of  both  the  Common 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England  relating  to  the  subject ;  and 
points  out,  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  the  modifications  they 
have  received  in  this  country  from  the  Revolution,  and  consequent 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  This  remarkable  document  forms 
a  complete,  as  well  as  a  luminous  and  recondite  treatise,  of  an 
original  character  and  permanent  value,  upon  a  branch  of  national 
jurisprudence  which  its  author  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  created. 
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upon  the  States  received  the  most  elaborate  discassion, 
and  the  most  efficient  and  instructive  application.'  It 
was  there  decided  that  the  charter  granted  by  the 
British  Crown  to  that  institation  in  1769,  was  a  con- 
tract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  claose  in  question.  It  was  held  that  the 
College  was  a  private  charitable  institation,  not  liable 
to  Legislative  control,  and  that  a  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire altering  the  charter  in  a  material  point,  without 
the  consent  of  the  corporation,  was  a  "  law  impairing 
the  obligation  "  of  the  charter,  and  it  was  conseqnently 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  dehvering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  ob- 
served, "that  Dartmouth  College  was  a  private  elee- 
mosynary institution,  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  take 
and  hold  property  for  objects  anconnected  with  Govern- 
ment Its  funds  were  bestowed  by  individuals  on  the 
Mth  of  the  charter,  and  consisted  entirely  of  private 
donations.  The  corporation  was  not  invested  with  any 
portion  of  political  power,  nor  did  it,  in  fact,  partake  in 
any  degree  in  the  administration  of  civil  government. 
It  was  instituted  as  a  private  corporation  for  general 
charity ;  and  the  charter  was  a  contract  to  which  the 
donors,  the  trustees,  and  the  Crown  were  the  original 
parties,  and  it  was  made  on  a  valuable  consideration 
for  the  security  tind  disposition  of  property." 

The  legal  interest  in  every  literary  and  charitable 
institation  ia  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  asserted  by  them, 
and  they  claim  or  defend  in  behalf  of  the  object  to 
promote  which  the  corporation  was  created  and  the 
donations  made.     Contracts  of  this  kind  are  most  rea- 

1  4  Wheal,  ets. 
31  ^ 
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sonably  conudered  within  the  purview  and  protecticMi 
of  the  Constitution.  The  one  in  qnestion  remained 
unchanged  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  the  former  Government  devolved  on 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  But  the  law  of  that 
State  transferred  the  whole  power  of  governing  the 
college  from  the  trustees,  under  the  charter,  to  the  Ex* 
ecutive  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  the  will  of  the  State 
was  thereby  substituted  for  the  will  of  the  donors,  in 
every  essential  operation  of  the  coUege.  The  charter 
was  reorganized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  a 
literary  institution,  moulded  according  to  the  will  of 
its  founders,  into  a  machine  entirely  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  State.  A  proceeding  thus  subversive  of  the 
contract  on  the  faith  of  which  the  donors  invested  their 
property  was,  consequentiy,  held  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution.  This  celebrated  case,  it  has  been 
well  said,^  "  contains  one  of  the  most  full  and  elaborate 
expositions  of  the  constitutional  sanctity  of  contracts 
anywhere  to  be  met  with ;  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  single  act  proceeding  from  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  throw  an  impregnable  barrier  around 
all  rights  and  franchises  derived  firom  the  grant  of 
Government,  and  to  give  solidity  and  inviolability  to 
the  literary,  charitable,  and  commercial  institutions  of 
the  country."  * 

In  another  case,  in  which  this  prohibitory  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  came  again  under  discussion, 

I  1  Kent's  Comm,  889. 

*  The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  declared  unconstitutional 
and  void,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  repealing  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
University  of  that  State.  2  Hayw,  810 ;  Murphy ,  58.  See  also  2 
McCordy  854. 
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it  was  observed  by  the  Court  that  the  objection  to  a 
law,  on  the  ground  of  its  impairing  the  obligatioQ  of 
contracts,  did  not  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  change 
effected  by  the  law;  any  deviation  from  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  by  accelerating  or  postponing  the  period 
of  performance,  which  the  latter  prescribes,  imposing 
conditions  not  expressed  in  it,  or  dispensing  with  the 
performance  of  those  which  are,  however  minute  or 
apparently  immaterial  or  partial  in  their  effect  on  the 
contract,  impairs  its  obligation.  Another  material  point 
decided  on  this  occasion  was,  that  a  compact  between 
two  States  was  a  contract  within  the  constitutional 
prohibition.^ 

Another  case,  which  led  to  a  very  extensive  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  this  constitutional  restriction,  arose 
under  an  Insolvent  Act  of  New  York,  passed  in  1811. 
This  law  w^s  retrospective,  and  discharged  the  debtor, 
upon  his  single  petition  and  the  surrender  of  his  prop- 
erty, without  the  concurrence  of  any  creditor,  from  all 
preexisting  debts,  and  from  all  liability  and  responsi- 
bility by  reason  of  them.  The  Court  on  this  occasion 
recognized  the  doctrine  adverted  to  In  a  former  Lecture, 
that  until  Congress  exercise  its  power  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy,  the  individual  States  may  pass  bankrupt 
laws,  provided  they  contain  no  provision  violating  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  It  was  admitted  that  the  States 
might  discharge  debtors  from  imprisonment,  because 
imprisonment  is  no  part  of  the  contract,  but  only  a 
means  for  coercing  its  performance.  It  was  also  ad- 
mitted that  a  State  may  pass  statutes  of  limitations,  as 
they  are  termed,  for  these  also  relate  only  to  the  remedy , 
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and  not  to  the  oblignUan  of  the  contract ;  and  it  wu 
stated  that  the  insolvent  laws  of  £ar  the  greater  nnmba 
of  States  only  discharged  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and 
left  the  obligation  in  fall  force.    But  a  law  which  dii- 
charged  the  debtor  from  his  contracti  and  released  him 
without  payment,  impaired,  because   it  entirely  dis- 
charged the  obligation  of  the  contract ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  is  an  obvious  distinction   in  the 
nature  of  things,  between  the  oblijg^atian  of  a  contract, 
and  the  remedy  to  enforce  it.     The  latter  may  be  modi- 
fied as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  direct.    Bat 
the  Constitutioli  intending  to  restore  and  preserve  com- 
pletely the  public  credit  and  [confidence,  established  as 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  former  shall  be  in- 
violable.^ 

The  case  in  which  the  above  decision  was  made,  had 
arisen  in  a  Federal  Court,  and  the  contract  existed 
when  the  State  law  was  passed ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
held  that  there  was  no  diSerence  when  the  suit  b 
brought  in  a  Court  of  a  State,  of  which  both  parties 
are  citizens,  and  in  which  the  contract  was  made,  and 
the  discharge  obtained,  and  where  the  parties  continue 
to  reside  until  the  suit  be  brought.^  A  distinction, 
however,  was  taken  in  the  Courts  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  between  a  contract  made  before,  and 
one  made  after  the  passing  of  the  State  law.^  The 
doctrine  they  maintained  was  this,  that  an  insolvent 
Act  in  force  when  the  contract  was  made,  did  not,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  impair  its  obligation, 
because  the  parties  to  every  contract  have  reference  to 

1  4  Wheat.  122.  «  6  Ihid.  181. 

3  16  Johns.  Rep.  28S ;  7  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  297  ;  \^  Mass.  I. 
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the  existing  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  made,  and 
are  presumed  to  make  their  contracts  in  reference  to 
them.  Thia  distinction  was  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  discharge 
was  under  an  insolvent  law  of  a  difTerent  State  firom 
that  in  which  the  contract  was  made,  the  Supreme 
Court  went  a  step  further,  and  held  that  a  discharge 
under  such  a  law  existing  when  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted, was  equally  within  the  principle  before  estab- 
lished.' 

It  remained,  bowever,  to  be  settled  whether  a  State 
could  constitutionally  pass  an  insolvent  law  which 
should  effectually  discharge  the  debtor  from  a  debt 
contracted  aitcr  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  within  the 
State  in  which  the  law  was  passed.  The  general  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  on  the  last  occasion,  seemed  to 
reach  this  case;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  question 
then  arose,  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  de- 
cision, therefore,  was  not  authority  to  the  extent  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  was  subsequenUy  ruled  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Court,  and  after  much  apparent  hesi- 
tation, that  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  of  a  State, 
discharging  both  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  his 
future  acquisitions  of  property,  is  not  a  law  "impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,"  in  respect  to  debts  con- 
tracted within  the  State,  svbsequeMIy  to  its  enactment? 

The  venerable  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  among 
the  minority  of  the  Court,  and  delivered  the  reasons 
for  their  dissent  He  admitted  that  none  of  the  former 
decisions  comprehended  the  question  then  presented, 

1  4  Wheal.  SOS.  »  13  IJnd.  SIS. 
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and  that,  conseqoentiy,  it  wu  an  cqwn  one.  He  abp 
admitted  that  then  was  an  enential  difoenoe  in  pda- 
ciple  between  laws  which  act  on  past  or  fntoie  oon- 
tracts;  and  that  while  thoee  of  a  £Dima  deaoriptioB 
could  Bcldom  be  justified,  thow  of  the  lattex  ««n 
[HToper  subjects  of  ordiuaiy  Legislative  discretion.  A 
cooHtitutiooal  restriction,  therefore,  on  the  power  to 
pass  laws  of  the  one  class,  mi^t  vety  well  oonsist  with 
entire  Legislative  freedom  in  regard  to  the  other.  Ye^ 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Union ;  that  it  wai 
intended  to  make  us,  in  a  great  measme,  one  "poaplB 
as  to  commercial  objects ;  that  so  &r  as  reapeota  the 
intercommunication  of  individuals,  the  lines  of  separa- 
tion between  States  are  in  many  respects  oUiteiated, 
it  would  be  matter  of  Buiprise  i^  on  the  delicate  subject 
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whether  the  thing  prohibited  be  the  exerciee  of  mete 
political  legislation,  or  Legislative  action  upon  indi- 
viduals, the  prohibition  is  complete  and  totaL  Le^ala- 
tion  of  every  description  on  those  subjects  is,  without 
any  exception,  comprehended  and  forbidden.  A  State 
is  as  entirely  prohibited  from  passing  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  as  from  making  treaties  or 
coining  money.  So  much  of  the  prohibition  as  re- 
stiains  the  power  of  the  State  to  punish  offenders  in 
criminal  cases,  and  inhibits  bills  of  attainder  and  ez 
post  facto  laws,  is,  in  its  very  terms,  confined  to  pre- 
existing cases.  But  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
relates  to  the  civil  transactions  of  individuals  is  ex- 
pressed in  more  general  terms — in  terms  which  compre- 
hend, in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  cases  which  occur 
after,  as  well  as  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  It 
forbids  a  State  to  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  These  prohi- 
bitions relate  to  kindred  subjects ;  they  contemplate 
Legislative  interference  with  private  rights,  and  restrain 
such  interference.  In  construing  that  part  of  the  clause 
which  respects  tender  laws,  a  distinction  has  never  been 
attempted  between  debts  existing  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed  and  those  afterwards  contracted.  The  pro- 
hibition in  that  case  is  total;  and  yet  the  difference 
in  principle  between  making  property  a  tender  in  pay* 
ment  of  debts  contracted  after  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
and  discharging  those  debts  without  payment  or  by  a 
surrender  of  property ;  in  other  words,  between  an  absO' 
ItUe  and  a  contingent  right  to  tender  in  payment,  is  not 
clearly  disoanible.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  language 
eo  obvious  as  to  denote  plainly  a  difierence  of  intentioD 
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in  the  framers  of  the  Constitation.  The  same  tnm  tl 
reasoning  which  would  confine  the  worIb  relative  to 
contracts  to  those  contracts  only  which  existed  at  tha 
pasHoge  of  the  law,  would  go  far  in  Umiting  thaw 
relative  to  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  to  soeh  u 
previously  existed ;  yet  the  distinctiou  between  these 
and  such  as  were  contracted  snbseqiiently  to  the  law 
seems  never  before  to  have  occoiied  to  any  exponndv 
of  the  Constitution,  and  would  unquestionably  deftat 
the  object  of  the  clause. 

A  point  of  greater  difficulty,  and  that  upon  whidi 
the  decision  of  the  qaestion  t^pears  to  have  tamed, 
was  the  nature  of  the  original  obligation  of  the  oon- 
tract  made  after  the  passage  of  such  an  insolvent  law; 
whether  it  were  unconditional  to  perfOTm  the  very  act 
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into  them  conditionB  not  agieed  to  by  the  parties,  would 
be  a  very  unasnal  and  extraordinary  exercise  of  the 
power  of  legislation,  and  one  not,  certainly,  to  be  gra- 
tuitously attributed  to  lawa  which  do  not  profesB  to 
claim  it. 

If  the  law  becomes  part  of  the  contract,  change  of 
place  will  not  expunge  the  condition.  A  contract  made 
in  New  York  would  be  the  same  in  any  other  State ; 
and  would  still  retain  the  stipulation  originally  intro- 
duced into  it — that  the  debtor  should  be  discharged  by 
the  surrender  of  bis  estate.  It  cannot  be  true  that 
contracts  are  entered  into  in  contemplation  of  the  in- 
solvency of  parties  to  be  bound  by  them.  They  are 
&amed  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  literally 
performed.  Insolvency,  undoubtedly,  is  a  casualty  which 
may  possibly  occur,  but  it  is  never  expected.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  transactions,  if  its  probability 
be  even  suspected,  security  is  taken  against  it.  Bnt 
when  it  comes  unlocked  for,  i^ would  be  entirely  coq- 
trary  to  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  contract. 
However,  therefore,  a  law  may  act  upon  contracts,  it 
does  not  enter  into  them  and  become  a  part  of  them. 
The  effect  of  such  a  principle  would  be  a  mischievous 
abridgment  of  Legislative  power  over  sobjects  within 
the  proper  jiuisdiction  of  a  State,  by  arresting  its  power 
to  repeal  or  modify  such  laws  with  respect  to  existing 
contracts. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  "  a  contract,  being  a 
creature  of  civil  society,  derives  its  obligation  from  the 
law,  which,  although  it  may  not  enter  into  tlie  agree- 
ment, still  acts  externally  upon  it,  and  determines  how 
far  the  principle  of  coercion  shall  be  applied  to  it ;  and 
this  role  being  nniversally  understood,  no  indiridoal 
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can  juslly  complain  tif  ila  ajipIWtioti  to  himacli" 
This  ai^iment  was  iUnstnted  bj  nferenoe  to  the  stat- 
atC9  to  prevent  fraads,  which  reqime  certain  contneto 
to  be  reduced  to  wiitiog,  in  (xder  to  render  them  obliga- 
tory ;  to  those  against  nsnry,  whidi  declare  an  QBinians 
contract  void  &om  its  ori^n ;  and  to  the  atatotea  at 
limitations,  which  enable  one  pufy  to  jMrevent  the  other 
firom  enforcing  the  contract  between  tbem«  after  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  period  from  its  breach  or  nc»- 
performance.  Bat  here  the  fidlacy  lies  ai  the  Toy 
foundation  of  the  ai^mra^  as  it  assnmes  that  tlw 
contract  is  the  mere  creatme  of  dvil  sodety,  and  de- 
rives all  its  obligation  from  hnman  legislation ;  that  it 
is  not  the  stipulation  that  the  iodividnal  makes  which 
binds  him,  but  some  declaration  of  the  sapreme  power 
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ceedings  reapecting  them,  of  which  we  know  anything, 
Bnpport  the  notioa  of  a  preexisting  obligation,  which 
human  laWs  merely  enforce. 

Upon  this  supposition,  that  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  is  derived  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties, 
let  us  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  laws  act  externally 
upon  contracts,  and  in  that  way  control  their  obligation. 
It  was  not  denied  that  a  law  might  have  such  an  effect 
upon  subsequent  contracts;  nor  that  it  may  be  capable 
of  discharging  a  debtor,  under  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  prescribed  in  the  statute,  which  was  relied 
on  in  the  case  referred  to.  But  as  that  was  an  effect 
neither  contemplated  nor  intended  by  the  parties,  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  can  only  have  this  operation 
when  it  has  the  full  force  of  law.  A  law  may  deter- 
mine the  obligation  of  a  contract  on  the  happening  of 
a  contingency,  because  it  is  the  law.  But  if  it  be  not 
the  law,  it  cannot  have  this  effect ;  and  when  its  exist- 
ence or  force  as  law  is  denied,  they  cannot  either  of 
them  be  proved  by  showing  what  are  the  qualities  of  a 
law.  Law  has  been  defined  to  be  "  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state." 
In  our  system,  the  Legislature  of  a  State  is  the  supreme 
power  in  all  cases  in  which  its  action  is  not  restrained 
by  the  State  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Where  it  is  so  restrained,  the  State 
Legislature  ceases  to  be  the  supreme  power,  and  i 
Acts  are  not  law.  It  was,  therefore,  begging  the  ques- 
tion to  say  that,  because  contracts  may  be  dischai 
by  a  law  previously  enacted,  it  was  discharged  inj 
case  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  set  up  : 
purpose  ;  for  the  question  returned,  Was  that  act  ^ 
Was  it  consistent  with,  or  repogoant  to,  the  Colli 
tioa  of  the  United  States? 
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subject  under  connderatioD,  but  can  never  be  identified 
with  it ;  they  defeat  a  contract  once  obligatory,  but,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  they  relate  only  to  the  reme- 
dies furnished  to  enforce  the  contract,  and  their  language 
is  generally  confined  to  the  remedy ;  they  do  not  pot- 
port  to  dispense  with  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
bat  proceed  upon  the  inresamption  that  a  certain  length 
of  time,  if  unexplained  by  circumstances,  affords  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  its  having  been  performed.  In 
prescribing  the  proofe  that  shaU  be  received  in  their 
Courts,  and  the  effect  of  those  proofs,  the  States  exei^ 
cise  their  acknowledged  powers,  as  they  also  do  in 
regulating  the  remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  in 
those  Courts.' 

It  was,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  the  right  to  regulate 
the  remedy,  and  to  modify  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract, were  the  same ;  that  obligation  and  remedy  were 
identical  and  synonjrmous.  But  the  answer  given  to 
this  proposition  seems  to  be  conclusive.  It  was,  "  that 
the  obligation  and  the  remedy  originate  at  different 
times."  The  obligation  to  perform  is  certainly  coeval 
with  the  contract  itself,  and  operates  anterior  to  the 
time  of  performance ;  while  the  remedy  acts  upon  a 
broken  contract,  and  enforces  a  preexisting  obligation. 
The  right  to  contract  is  the  acknowledged  attribute 

>  A  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  limitations  ia  T<nil  to  far  aa  it  respects 
claims  already  Wred.  3  iV. //.  4TS.  Sec  also  d  Pfct.  6S ;  \l  Mat>. 
896  ;  2  Pict.  284  ;  3  Greenl.  326.  And  stAhitea  of  limitations  irhich 
do  not  allow  a  reasonable  time  after  the  passing  thereof  for  eommenc- 
iug  suits  on  exisdng  causes  of  action,  are  unconstitutional.  8  Man. 
430;  2  Greenl.  294  j  2  Gallis.  UI;  i  Wheai.iQl.  See  also  2  Peter», 
290 ;  1  Blackf.  36 ;  1  Car.  Law  Rep.  385 ;  2  Ibid.  428 ;  Pidt.  1 ;  5 
Monro,  98 ;  7  Ibid.  11 ;  md.  944-988 ;  4  Lkt.  U-^S ;  CkaiU.  179. 
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poweiB  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  thus  the 
powers  over  the  domestic  police,  and  the  power  to 
regulate  its  purely  internal  commerce,  may,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  be  bo  exercised  as  to  interfere  with  the 
regulation  by  Congress  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  among  the  States.  In  such  cases,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  the  power  which  is  supreme  must  con- 
trol that  which  is  subordinate.  Thjs  principle  neither 
involves  self-contradiction,  nor  denies  the  existence  of 
the  several  powers  in  the  respective  Governments.  So, 
if  a  State  shall  not  merely  modify  or  withhold  a  par- 
ticular remedy,  but  shall  apply  it  in  such  a  mamier  as 
to  extinguish  the  obligation  without  performance  of  a 
contract,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  power  which  could 
scarcely  be  misunderstood ;  but  it  would  not  prove  that 
remedy  could  not  be  regulated  without  regulating 
obligation. 

It  was  u]^ed,  however,  as  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  existence  of  a  distinct  line  of  division  be- 
tween obligation  and  remedy,  that  "  the  same  power 
which  can  withdraw  the  remedy  against  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  can  also  withdraw  that  against  h\&  property  " 
and  thus  effectually  defeat  the  obligation.  "  The  Con- 
stitution," it  was  said,  "did  not  deal  with  form,  but 
with  substance ;  and  could  not  be  presumed,  if  it  de- 
signed to  protect  the  obligation  of  contracts  from  State 
legislation,  to  have  left  it  thus  obviously  exposed  to 
destruction."  The  answer  is,  that  the  State  law  goes 
further,  and  annuls  the  obligation  without  affording  the 
remedy  which  satisfies  it ;  or,  if  its  action  on  the  rem- 
edy be  such  as  palpably  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract,  the  very  case  arises  which  was  supposed  to 
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intercourse  of  society,  and  destroy  all  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man.  The  mischief  had  become  bo 
great  and  so  alarming,  as  not  only  to  impede  commer- 
cial intercourse  and  threaten  the  existence  of  public 
credit,  but  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  de- 
stroy the  sanctity  of  private  faith.  To  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils  was  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest with  all  the  truly  wise  and  virtuous  men  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  in  the  Convention,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  benefits  anticipated  and  realized 
from  the  reform  of  the  Government. 

The  imposition  of  restraints  on  State  legislation  in 
regard  to  this  delicate  subject  was  thought  necessary 
by  all  who  took  an  honest,  enUghtened,  and  compre- 
hen?ive  view  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
principle  in  question  obtained  an  early  admission  into 
the  various  schemes  of  Government  submitted  to  the 
Convention.  In  fi'aming  a  national  compact  intended 
to  be  perpetual,  the  presumption  is,  that  every  impor- 
tant principle  introduced  into  it  was  intended  to  be 
perpetual  also ;  and,  if  expressed  in  terras  which  give 
it  operation  in  all  future  time,  the  fair  inference  is,  that 
it  was  intended  so  to  operate.  But,  if  the  construction 
against  which  we  have  been  contending  be  the  true 
one,  the  Constitution  will  have  imposed  a  restriction  in 
words,  which  every  State  in  the  Union  may  elude  at 
pleasure.  The  obligation  of  contracts  in  force  at  any 
g^ven  period  is  but  of  short  duration,  and  if  the  inhi- 
bition be  of  retrospective  laws  only,  a  very  short  lapse 
of  time  would  remove  every  subject  on  which  the  Act 
is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  operate,  and  render 
this  provision  so  far  useless.  Instead  of  introducing  a 
great  principle  prohibiting  all  laws  of  this  obnoxious 
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tion  of  contracts — not  such  as  would  be  suggested  by 
a  particular  intent  to  prohibit  retrospective  legislation. 
Besides,  the  laws  which  had  effected  all  the  mischief 
the  Constitution  intended  to  prevent,  were  prospective, 
as  well  as  retrospective  in  their  operation.  They  em- 
braced future  contracts  as  well  as  those  previously 
made;  from  this  circumstance,  therefore,  there  is  less 
reason  for  imputing  to  the  Convention  an  intention  not 
manifested  by  their  language,  and  adopt  a  construction 
which  would  confine  a  restriction  designed  to  guard 
against  those  mischiefs  in  future,  to  retrospective  legis- 
lation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  which  gave  rise  to 
this  discussion,  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  a  discharge  under  a  State  insolvent 
law,  where  the  contract  was  made  between  citizens  of 
the  State  under  the  insolvent  system  of  which  the  dis- 
charge had  been  obtained,  and  in  whose  Courts  it  had 
been  pleaded.  But  upon  the  question  whether  a  dis- 
charge of  a  debtor,  under  a  State  insolvent  law,  would 
be  valid  against  a  creditor  or  citizen  of  another  State, 
who  had  never  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  the 
State  authority,  otherwise  than  by  the  origin  of  his 
contract,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  majority  agreed  with 
those  in  the  minority  on  the  former  question,  that  the 
discharge  was  not  available  in  an -action  brought  by  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  either  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  other  State  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  was  obtained.  So  that  the  decision  in 
favor  of  State  insolvent  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  subsequent  contracts,  is  restricted  to  cases  in  which 
the  contract  was  made  within  the  State,  and  between 
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If  any  part  of  a  State  law  is  nnconetitntional,  such 
part  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  disregarded,  while  fall 
effect  is  given  to  the  rest  The  present  Coostitation 
did  not  commence  its  operation  until  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  March,  1789,  and  the  prohibitioa  against  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  does  not  extend 
to  a  State  law  enacted  before  that  day,  and  operating 
npon  rights  previously  vested. 

IL  The  other  limitations  on  the  State  powers  are 
those  in  which  the  prohibition  is  qualified,  and  restrict 
a.  State,  withoai  the  content  of  Ckmgress,  &om  laying 
«■  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary"  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws  ;  from  laying  any  duty  on  tonnage ; 
keeping  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  eata- 
ing  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State, 
or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  from  engaging  in  war, 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
of  InvasioB  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

1st.  The  restraint  on  the  power  of  the  States  as  to 
imports  and  exports  le  enforced  by  all  the  argnments 
which  prove  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  regulation 
of  commerce  to  the  General  Government.  From  the 
vast  inequality  between  the  different  States  as  to  comr 
mercial  advantages,  few  subjects  were  viewed  with 
deeper  interest,  or  excited  greater  irritation,  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  States,  exercised,  or  seemed 
under  the  Confederation  disposed  to  exercise,  the  power 
of  laying  duties  on  imports.  From  motives  which  were 
thought  Bufficient  by  the  Convention,  the  general  power 
of  taxation,   indispensably  necessary   as   it  was,  and 

IToft.  328  ;  Utt.  326 ;  3  Peters,  280 ;  6  Serg.  fi"  Baaie,  322 ;  2  Whari. 
B9S;  1  Jfonr.  24. 
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either  to  technical  authority  or  to  common  usage  for 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  imports,"  we  find  it  signifies 
"  ihe  things  imported,"  or  the  articles  themselves,  which 
are  brought  into  the  country.  It  is  not  in  its  literal 
sense  confined  to  a  duty  levied  while  the  article  is 
entering  the  country,  but  extends  to  a  tax  levied  after 
it  has  actually  entered  it.  Again,  if  we  look  to  the 
objects  of  the  prohibition,  we  find  that  there  is  no 
difierence,  in  effect,  between  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  an  article  and  a  power  to  prohibit  its  introduc- 
tion. The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other. 
No  goods  would  be  imported  if  none  could  be  sold ; 
nor  can  any  object  of  any  description  be  accomplished 
with  equal  certainty  by  laying  a  duty  on  the  thing 
imported^  in  the  hands  of  the  importer ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  same  power  which  imposes  a  light  duty 
might  impose  one  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  The 
pfohibition  on  the  States  to  lay  a  duty  on  imports  may, 
indeed,  come  in  conflict  with  their  acknowledged  power 
to  tax  persons  and  property  within  their  jurisdiction ; 
and  although  this  power,  and  the  restriction  of  it,  are 
easily  distinguishable  when  they  do  not  approach  each 
other,  yet  they  may  approach  so  nearly  as  to  perplex 
us  in  marking  the  distinction  between  them.  The  dis- 
tinction, nevertheless,  exists,  and  must  be*  defined  as 
the  cases  in  which  it  exists  arise.  It  was  deemed 
sufiicient,  in  the  case  referred  to,  to  say  generally,  that 
when  the  importer  has  so  dealt  with  the  thing  imported 
that  it  has  become  incorporated  and  mixed  up  with  the 
mass  of  property  in  the  country,  it  has,  perhaps,  lost  its 
distinctive  character  as  an  import,  and  become  subject 
to  the  taxing  power  of  the  State ;  but  while  it  con- 
tinues the  property  of  the  importer,  and  remains  in  his 
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external  political  dependence,  or  general  commercial 
privilegea ;  treaties  of  confederation  for  mutual  govern- 
ment, political  cooperation,  or  the  exercise  of  political 
Bovereignty,  or  for  conferring  internal  political  jurisdic- 
tion, are  ttbsolutely  prohibited  to  the  States.  But  com- 
pacts and  agreements,  which  apply  to  the  mere  private 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  questions  of  boundary 
between  a  State  and  a  foreign  province,  or  another 
State ;  interests  in  land  situate  within  their  respective 
boundaries,  and  other  internal  regulations  for  the  ma- 
toal  accommodation  of  States  bordering  on  each  other, 
may  be  entered  into  by  the  respective  States,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  A  total  interdiction  of  such  agree- 
ments or  contracts  might  have  been  attended  with  per- 
manent inconvenience,  or  public  injury  to  the  States ; 
and  the  consent  of  Congress  to  their  being  entered  into 
IB  required  to  guard  against  every  infringement  of  the 
national  rights,  which  might  be  involved  in  them. 
Hence  it  is  tliat  the  mle  of  decision  adopted  by  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States  in  questions  that  arise 
under  a  compact  between  States,  is  of  an  international 
character ;  and  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  collected 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  either  State.' 

Ab  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  navy  by  a  State 
in  time  of  peace  might  produce  jealousies  and  alarm 
in  neighboring  States,  and  in  foreign  nations  bordering 
on  its  territory,  the  States  are  prohibited  &om  such 
establishments,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  General 
Government.  But  as  a  State  may  be  so  situated  in 
time  of  war  as  to  render  a  military  force  necessary  to 

1  U  PeltTs,  22.  See  &1n  8  Wheat.  1 ;  1  P«(er«,  4GT,  465 ;  4  BHib, 
04  ;  1  Liu.  3G7 ;  1  Yeaies,  613  ;  S  Ilnd.  440,  448 ;  2  Ptnnt^  49 ; 
QxAe,  ISO,  149 ;  1  Ovtrt,  243. 
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4.  Where  a  power  ie  granted  to  Congress,  not  in  its 
nature  exclusive,  and  a  law  passed  in  virtue  of  such 
power,  comes  in  direct  and  manifest  collision  with  a 
State  law, — the  former  being  paramount,— the  latter 
must  yield  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  the  incompatibility 
extends ;  a&  in  the  cases  of  bankrupt  laws,  tax  laws, 
and  others  in  which,  under  the  proper  heads,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  powers  of  the  two  Governments  are 
concurrent,  and  the  State  law  binding  in  the  absence 
of  any  incompatible  law  of  Congress. 

The  powers  granted  to  Congress  then  are  not  exclu- 
sive of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  States,  unless 
where  the  Constitution  has  in  express  terms  given 
exclusive  power  to  Congress,  or  the  exercise  is  prohib- 
ited to  the  States,  or  there  is  a  direct  repugnancy  or 
incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  States.^ 
An  example  of  the  first  class  we  have  foimd  in  the 
exclusive  legislation  of  Congress,  over  places  purchased 
by  consent  of  a  State  Legislature  for  forts,  arsenals, 
&c.  Of  the  second  class,  besides  the  examples  already 
adduced,  is  the  prohibition  of  a  State  to  coin  money, 
or  emit  bills  of  credit ;  of  the  third,  is  the  power  of 
Congress  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  the  delegation  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  General  Government:  in  all  other  classes 
of  cases  the  States  retain  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
Congress.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  although  a  mere 
grant  of  power,  in  affirmative  terms,  to  Congress  does 
not  per  se^  transfer  an  exclusive  sovereignty  over  such 
subjects,  unless  it  be  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  a  like  power  in  the  States,  yet  when  the  Legis- 

1  4  Wheat,  122 ;  5  Ibid,  1,  49 ;  4  Cond  109. 
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latare  of  the  Union  has  exercised  its  powers  on  'the 
given  subject,  the  State  power  over  that  subject,  which 
had  before  been  concurrent,  becomes,  by  such  exercise, 
prohibited     And  we  have  previously  seen  that  in  con- 
struing the  Ck>nstitution  of  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  States,  as  well 
as  to  the  grants  of  power  to  the  Union,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  held  that  aa  exception  of  any  particular 
case,  presupposes  that  those  which  are  not  excepted 
are  included,  and  has  laid  it  down  as  a  general  role 
that,  where  no  exception  is  made  in  terms,  none  will 
be  made  by  implication  or  construction.^ 


1  12  Peters,  657  ;  6  Wheat.  264 ;  9  Ihid,  206  ;  12  Ihid.  419.    See 
alflo  Lecture  VIII. 
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LECTURE    XII. 

OIT  THX  PBOyiBIOHS   CONTAIKSD  IH   THE  CONSTITDTIOIT  FOB 
OlVma   EFFICACY   TO    THX   FEBEBAL   POWSBS. 

The  sixth,  and  last  class  of  powers  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  consists  of  certain  provisions  by  which 
e£Gciency  is  given  to  the  rest  The  first  of  theee  is  the 
power  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing' the  foregoing  powers  into  execution."^ 

L  It  was  remarked  by  the  authors  of  "  The  Fed- 
eralist," that  "  without  the  substance  of  this  power,  the, 
whole  Constitution  would  be  a  dead  letter;"  and,  aa 
few  parts  of  that  instrument  had  been  assailed  with 
more  intemperance,  they  justly  inferred  that  "  it  was 
the  form  only  of  the  provision  that  was  objected  to, 
and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to  consider"  \7hether  a 
better  one  could  have  been  subBtituted.  "  There  were 
four  other  methods,"  they  observe,  "  which  the  Conven- 
tion might  have  pursued ;  they  might  have  copied  the 
article  of  the  Confederation  which  prohibited  the  ex- 
ezcise  of  any  power  not  expressly  delegated ;  tbey 
might  have  attempted  a  positive  enumeration  of  the 
powers  comprehended  under  the  general  terms  neces- 
sary and  proper  ;  they  might  have  attempted  a  negative 
enumeration   of  them,  by  spedfying  the   powers   ex- 

1  Conn.  U.  S.,  Art.  L  Sect  viu.  to  xvni. 
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cepted  from  the  general  definition ;  or  they  might  have 
been  altogether  silent  on  the  sabject,  and  left  these 
necessary  and  proper  powers  to  constraction  and  in- 
ference." * 

Had  the  first  method  been  adopted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  new  Congress,  like  their  predecessors,  would  have 
been  continually  exposed  to  the  alternative,  either  of 
construing  the  term  "  expressly  "  with  so  much  rigor  as 
to  disarm  the  Government  of  all  real  authority,  or  with 
so  much  latitude  as  altogether  to  destroy  the  force  of 
the  restriction.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  were  it 
necessary,  that  no  important  power  delegated  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  or  could  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Congress,  without  recurring,  more  or  less,  to 
the  doctrine  of  construction  or  implication.  As  the 
powers  delegated  under  the  new  system  were  more 
extensive,  the  Government,  which  was  to  administer 
it,  would  have  found  itself  still  more  frequently  driven 
to  the  dilemma  of  doing  nothing,  or  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, by  exercising  powers  indispensably  necessary, 
but  not  expressly  granted. 

Had  the  Convention  made  a  positive  enumeration  of 
the  powers  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  other 
powers  into  effect,  it  would  have  involved  a  complete 
digest  of  laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion relates ;  accommodated,  too,  not  only  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  but  to  all  possible  changes  which 
futurity  might  produce.  Had  they  attempted  to  enu- 
merate the  particular  powers  or  means  not  necessary  or 
proper  for  carrying  the  general  powers  into  execution, 
the  undertaking  would  have  been  no  less  chimerical^ 

J  No.  144,  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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and  would,  moreover,  have  been  liable  to  this  further 
objection,  that  every  defect  in  the  enumeration  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  positive  grant  of  authority. 
If,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  they  had  attempted  a 
partial  enumeration  of  exceptions,  and  described  the 
residue  by  the  general  terms  "  necessary  and  proper," 
the  enumeration  must  have  comprehended  only  a  few 
of  the  excepted  cases,  and  those  the  least  likely  to  be 
assumed  or  tolerated ;  because  the  enumeration  would, 
of  course,  have  selected  such  as  would  have  been  least 
necessary  and  proper,  and  therefore  the  unnecessary 
and  improper  powers  included  in  the  remainder  would 
be  less  forcibly  assumed  than  if  no  particular  enumera- 
tion had  been  made. 

Had  the  Constitution  been  silent  on  this  subject, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  particular  powers 
requisite,  as  means  of  executing  the  general  powers, 
would  have  resulted  to  the  Government  by  unavoidable 
implication.  No  axiom  is  more  clearly  established  in 
law  or  reason,  than  that,  wherever  an  end  is  required, 
the  means  are  authorized ;  wherever  a  general  power 
to  do  a  thing  is  given,  every  particular  power  necessary 
for  doing  it  is  included.  Had  this  last  method,  there- 
fore, been  pursued,  every  objection  urged  against  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  would  have  remained,  in  all 
its  plausibility,  and  the  real  inconvenience  felt  of  not 
removing  a  pretext  which'  might  be  used  on  critical 
occasions  for  drawing  in  question  the  essential  powers 
of  the  Union.  But,  with  the  view  of  quieting  the 
excessive  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  by  this  pro- 
vision, an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
which,  omitting  the  word  "  expressly "  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  simply  declares  that  the  powers  '^  not 
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delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  People;" 
thus  leaving  the  question,  whether  the  particular  power, 
which  may  become  the  subject  of  controversy,  has  been 
delegated  to  the  one  Government  or  the  other,  to  de- 
pend upon  a  fair  construction  of  the  whole  instrument 
The  first  occasion  which  called  for  an  interpretation 
of  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  arose  during  the  first 
Congress  assembled  under  its  authority.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had 
reconmiended  the  institution  of  a  National  Bank,  as  of 
primary  importance  to  the  prosperous  administration  of 
the  finances,  and  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  support  of  public  credit 
The  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  that  purpose,  was  opposed,  as  unconstitutional.  It 
was  contended  that  the  Federal  Government  was  lim- 
ited to  the  exercise  of  its  enumerated  powers,  and  that 
the  power  to  incorporate  a  Bank  was  not  one  of  them ; 
that  if  such  power  was  vested  in  the  Government,  that 
it  must  be  an  implied  power,  and  that  the  power  given 
to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
execute  the  specified  powers,  must  be  limited  to  means 
necessary  to  the  end,  and  incident  to  the  nature  of  the 
specified  power.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  that 
incidental  as  well  as  express  powers  necessarily  belong 
to  every  Government ;  and  that  when  a  power  was 
delegated  to  effect  particular  objects,  all  the  known  and 
usual  means  of  eifecting  them  followed,  as  incidental 
to  it ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  insisted  that  a  Bank 
was  a  known  and  usual  instrument  which  several  of 
the  enumerated  powers  of  the  Government  required 
for  their  due  execution. 
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After  the  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  question  touching  its  conformity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  agitated  with  equal  ability  and  ardor  in  the 
Executive  cabinet.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  the  Attorney-Greneral,  con- 
ceived that  Congress  had  transcended  its  powers;  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  maintained  the  opposite 
opinion,  and  was  supported  by  General  Knox,  the 
Secretary  at  War.  It  was  argued  against  the  validity 
of  the  Act,  that  "the  power  to  incorporate  a  Bank 
was  not  among  the  enumerated  powers;  and  to  take 
a  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries  specially  drawn 
around  the  powers  of  Congress,  would  be  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  undefined  and  undefinable  field  of  power ; 
that,  though  Congress  were  authorized  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  enumerated  powers,  they  were  confined  to  those 
means  which  were  necessary,  and  not  merely  conve- 
nient. It  meant  those  means  without  which  the  grant 
of  the  power  would  be  nugatory ;  and  if  such  a  latitude 
of  construction  were  allowed  as  to  give  to  Congress 
any  implied  powers  on  the  ground  of  convenience,  it 
would  swallow  up  all  the  enumerated  powers,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  list  to  one  phrase." 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  "  every  power  vested  in 
a  Government  was,  in  its  nature,  sovereign,  and  gave 
a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  fairly  applicable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end  of  the  power,  and  not  specially 
precluded  by  specified  exceptions,  nor  contrary  to  the 
essential  ends  of  political  society  ;  and  though  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  limited 
and  specified  powers,  it  was  sovereign  with  regard  to 
its  proper  objects  and  declared  purposes  and  trusts; 
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The  same  question  came  before  the  Snpreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  1819,  in  reference  to  the  then 
existing  Bank,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1816, 
and  upon  which  the  State  of  Maryland  had  subse- 
quently imposed  a  tax ;  and  although  the  question  had 
twice  been  settled,  so  far  as  a  Legislative  Act  could 
settle  it,  yet  it  was  thought  worthy  of  a  renewed  dis- 
cussion in  the  Judicial  department.  The  Chief  Justice,^ 
however,  observed  "  that  it  could  hardly  be  considered 
an  open  one,  after  the  principle  had  been  so  early  intro- 
duced and  recognized  by  many  successive  Legislatures, 
and  had  acted  upon  the  Judiciary  as  a  law  of  un- 
doubted obligation."  He  nevertheless  admitted  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Supreme  Court  alone  to  make  a  final 
decision,  and  that  the  question  involved  a  consideration 
of  the  Constitution  in  its  most  interesting  and  vital 
parts. 

It  was,  moreover,  admitted  that  "  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  one  of  enumerated  powers ;  but, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  it  was  supreme  within 
its  sphere  of  action."  There  was  nothing,  however,  in 
the  Constitution  which  excluded  incidental  or  implied 
powers.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  indeed,  gave 
nothing  to  the  United  States  but  what  was  expressly 
granted ;  but  the  amendment  to  the  new  Constitution 
had  dropped  the  word  "  expressly,"  and  left  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  power  was  granted  to  depend, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  a  fair  construction  of  the  whole 
instrument.  "  No  Constitution,"  he  continued,  "  can 
contain  an  accurate  detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  its 
powers,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 

1  Manhall. 
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to  employ  the  neceBaaiy  means  for  the  execatioa  of  its 
powers  to  general  reasoiiing ;  it  was  expressly  author- 
ized to  employ  such  means ;  and  '  necessary  meaiu^ 
in  the  sense  of  the  Constitutioii,  did  not  Import  an 
absolnte  physical  neceasity  so  strong  that  one  thing 
conld  not  exist  without  the  other,  but  the  term  signified 
any  means  calculated  to  produce  the  end." 

"  The  word  necessary,"  it  was  observed,  "  admitted 
of  all  degrees  of  comparison.  A  thing  might  be  neces- 
tary,  or  very  necessary,  or  absolutely  and  indispensablj/ 
necessary;  to  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  con- 
veyed by  these  several  phrases ; "  and  the  remark  was 
well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  that  article  of  the 
Constitutioii  which  prohibits  a  State  from  laying  "  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  ita 
inspection  laws."  It  is  impossible  to  compare  this 
clause  with  that  under  consideretion,  without  feeling 
a  conviction  that  the  Convention  understood  itself  to 
change  materially  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  neces- 
sary," by  prefixing  to  it  the  word  "absolutely"  in  the 
one  case,  and  to  qualify  ita  signification  by  dropping  it 
io  the  other. 

The  word  "  necessary,"  then,  like  many  others,  is 
used  in  various  senses ;  and  In  fixing  its  construction, 
the  intention,  the  subject,  the  context,  are  all  to  be 
taken  into  view.  The  powers  of  the  Greneral  Govern- 
ment were  given  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  they 
were  Intended  to  endure  for  ages,  and  to  be  adapted 
to  die  various  exigencies  of  human  aflairs.  To  have 
prescribed  the  specific  means  by  which  the  Government 
should,  in  all  future  time,  execute  its  powers,  would 
have  changed  entirely  the  character  of  the  Constitution, 
34 
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accomplishment  of  its  objects,  were  equally  consistent 
with  the  Constitution.^  It  was  afterward  led,  in  some 
degree,  to  review  this  decision,  and,  in  a  subsequent 
case,  admitted  that  Congress  could  not  create  a  corpo- 
ration for  its  own  sake  or  for  private  purposes.^  It 
was  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  opinion  in  the 
former  case  was  founded  on  and.  sustained  by  the  idea 
that  the  Bank  was  an  instrument  which  was  "  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  powers"  vested 
in  the  Government  It  was  created  for  national  pur- 
poses only,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  capable  of 
transacting  private  as  well  as  public  business ;  and 
while  it  was  the  great  instrument  by  which  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government  were  effected,  it  was 
also  engaged  in  trading  with  individuals  for  its  own 
advantage.  It  could  not,  on  any  rational  calculation, 
effect  its  object  unless  it  were  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  dealing  in  money,  which,  indeed,  was  necessary  to 
render  the  Bank  competent  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the 
Government,  and  was,  therefore,  constitutionally  and 
rightfully  ingrafted  on  the  institution. 

The  Acts  of  Congress^  giving  to  the  United  States 
a  priority  in  the  payment  of  debts  over  other  creditors, 
are  held,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  constitutional  and 
valid,  as  founded-on  this  authority  of  Congress  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. That  Government  is  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  Union ;  and  is  authorized  to  use  the  means  most 
eligible  to  effect  that  object     If  this  claim  of  priority 

1  4  Wheat.  316.  «  9  Ihid,  860. 

3  Passed  August  4,  1790,  May  2,  1792,  March  8,  1797. 
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given  by  the  Supreme  C 
Act  of  1797,  the  follow 
lished,  viz :  — 

1.  That  no  lien  is  crei 

2.  That  the  priority  e 
while  the  debtor  continiies 
of  the  property,  although 
debts. 

3.  That  no  evidence  ca 
yency  of  the  debtor  until 
property  in  one  of  the  mod' 

4.  Whenever  the  debtor  i 
erty,  the  person  -who  becoi 
ia  thereby  made  a  trustee  fc 
bound  to  pay  their  debt  fi 
the  bankrupt's  or  insolvent's 

The  priority  of  the  Unit 
with  respect  to  debts  owing 
ihoee  already  payable,  wher 
place.    This  constTiif*-^""  " 
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80  much  npon  any  personal  advantage  to  the  Sovereign, 
as  upon  motives  of  public  policy,  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate  revenue  to  sustain  the  public  burdens,  and 
discharge  the  public  debts.  The  claim  of  the  United 
States,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  any  sovereign 
prerogative,  but  is  exclusively  founded  upon  their  own 
statutes.  The  same  policy  which  governed  in  the  case 
of  the  royal  prerogative  may,  nevertheless,  be  clearly 
traced  in  these  statutes ;  and  as  that  policy  has  mainly 
reference  to  the  public  good,  there  is  no  reason  for 
giving  them  a  strict  and  narrow  interpretation.  Like 
all  other  statutes  of  this  nature,  they  should  receive  a 
fair  and  liberal  construction,  according  to  the  just  im- 
port of  the  terms. 

II.  The  next  provision  for  giving  effect  to  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  that  requiring  the  Sen' 
aiors  and  Representatives  in  Congress^  and  ike  members 
of  ike  State  Legislatures^  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
officersy  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
Statesj  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  election  of  the  President  and  Senate  depends, 
in  all  cases,  on  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States ; 
and  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives depended  in  the  first  instance,  and  still,  in 
fact,  depends  on  the  same  authority,  and  will  probably 
always  be  conducted  by  the  officers,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  States.  In  order,  therefore,  to  insure 
the  stability,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  sanction  similar  to  that  relied  on  for  the  continuance 
of  the  State  Oovernments,  and  to  obtain,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  individuals,  an  equal  security  in 
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both  cases.  This  depeodence  on  tite  sctioi)  of  the 
Gavemments  for  the  organization  of  the 
and  Legislative  brancbea  of  the  National  Govennneat, 
and  capetiially  for  the  appointment  of  electon  ctf  Pen- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  the  election  of  Senata^ 
has  been  used  as  an  argument  in  sapport  of  Urn  rigbt 
of  a  State,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereign  power,  to  seeedt 
from  the  Union.  But  were  it  even  trae  that  the  LegM- 
lative  powers  of  the  UnioQ  would  be  nupendBd  if  all 
the  States,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  to  refaae  to  elect 
Senators,  yet,  if  any  one  State  shanld  refiue,  Conpea 
woold  not,  on  that  accoant,  be  the  leea  oapaiUe  of  ptr- 
forming  all  its  functions.  The  same  reaaoning  would 
apply  to  any  number  of  States  lees  than  a  majodty  of 
the  whole;  and  the  argument  founded  on  this  ddiii- 
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partments,  and  by  adopting  various  other  provisions, 
operating  immediately  and  individually  upon  the  People 
of  the  several  States.     Thus  the  Constitution  exacts  no 
pledge  from  the  States  to  maintain  its  inviolability,  but 
makes  its  preservation  depend  on  individiuU  obligation 
and  duty.     It  permits  no  man  to  sit  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State  who  is  not  first  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.     From  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  oath  no  State  power  can  discharge  them. 
All  the  members  of  all  the  State  Legislatures  are  as  re- 
ligiously bound  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
they  are  to  support  their  own  State  Constitution,  and 
as  solemnly  sworn  to  do  so  as  the  members  of  Con- 
gress.    No  member  of  a  State  Legislature  can  refuse 
to  proceed  at  the  appointed  time  to  elect  Senators  in 
Congress,  or  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  Electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  any  more  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the   United   States  can  refuse, 
^^hen  the  appointed  time  arrives,  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  other  House  to  witness  the  counting  of  the  votes 
given  by  the  Electors  for  those  officers,  and  ascertain 
"who  are  chosen.     In  either  case,  the  duty  binds  with 
equal  strength  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  and  is 
imposed  on  every  member  by  an  oath  in  the  same 
words.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  States  whether  they  will  continue  the  Govern- 
ment or  break  it  up,  by  refusing  to  elect  Senators  and 
appoint  Electors.     Nor  can  the  members  of  their  Legis- 
latures neglect  or  evade  those  duties,  when  the  times 
arrive  for  their  performance,  without  such  a  violation 
of  their  oaths  and  duties  as  would  destroy  any  other 
Government 

IlL  Among  the  provisions  for  giving  efficacy  to  the 
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Federal  I^sifisHre  povcR  may  be  indoded  thoie  spe^ 
tt3T  Te^ned  in  tbe  EzecaUrt  and  Jmdieial  depanmenti^ 
mm!  cspcciaDT  die  piovigon  extending  the  jnrisdicdoB 
of  tlie  Fedenl  Caiins  to  all  eases  arising  under  the 
Qmstitinion  of  the  Uniied  StaieSb  Bat  these  powen 
hare  already  been  mbjected  to  panieiilar  examinatkin 
in  onr  leiiew  of  the  fetnictuie  and  oiganization  of  the 
GoTcmment,  and  do  not,  pcrfaaps.  require  any  fiartlMr 
efaicidation.  It  may.  howercr,  be  as  well  here  to  ob> 
eerre.  that  the  {xovision  last  qiecified  in  effect  caeatei 
in  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United  States  a  comvox 
▲EBXTER  in  all  cases  of  collision  between  the  power  and 
antfaoritv  of  tbe  Union  and  of  the  several  States^    Snch 

m 

collision?,  we  have  seen,  have  already  taken  place,  in 
times,  too.  of  no  extraordinary  commotion,  and  have 
hitherto  b#.*en  happily  adjusted.  ^  But  a  Constitution,^ 
said  its  great  Judicial  oracle,^  ^^is  framed  for  ages  to 
come,  and  designed  to  approach  immortality  as  nearly 
as  human  institutions  can  anain  to  it.  Its  course  can- 
not always  be  tranquil :  experience  as  well  as  reason 
teaches  us  that  it  is  exposed  to  storms  and  tempests.'* 
The  same  le>son  had  been  taught  to  its  framers  under 
the  Confederation,  and  had  confirmed  the  su^estions 
of  their  own  experience,  and  induced  them  to  devise 
a  new  form  of  Government  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  They  accordingly  provided  it,  as  far  as  its 
nature  would  permit,  with  the  means  of  self-preservation 
from  the  perils  it  was  destined  to  encounter.  They 
well  understood  that  no  Government  should  be  so  de- 
fective in  its  organization  as  not  to  contain  within  itself 
the  means  of  securing  the  execution  of  its  own  laws 


^  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
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against  other  dangers  than  those  of  ordinary  occurrence. 
They  were  aware  that  courts  of  justice  were  the  means 
most  usually  employed ;  and  under  the  full  pressure  of 
the  evils  which  had  arisen  firom  the  want  of  such  a 
power  under  the  Confederation,  they  created  in  the 
new  system  a  distinct  and  independent  Judicial  depart- 
ment ;  they  conferred  on  it  the  power  of  construing  the 
Ck>nstitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  in  the  last  resort, 
in  all  cases,  and  of  preserving  them  from  aU  violation 
£rom  any  quarter,  so  far  as  Judicial  decisions  could 
preserve  them ;  and  they  conferred  on  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Magistrate  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Courts,  either  directly 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  or  indirectly,  by  vesting  in  the 
Legislative  department  authority  to  do  so. 

IV.  The  next  provision  for  giving  effect  to  the  powers 
of  the  Greneral  Government  is  the  declaration  that  the 
"  CanstUuHonj  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made^ 
or  which  shail  be  madcj  under  the  axUhority  of  the  United 
Siatesy  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby^  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notunthstanding!^  ^ 

Without  this  provision,  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  etpdently  and  radically  defective.  To  be  fully 
sensible  of  this,  we  need  only  suppose,  with  the  authors 
of  "  The  Federalist,"  «  that  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
Constitutions  had  been  left  complete  by  a  saving 
clause  in  their  favor.  In  the  first  place,  as  those  Con- 
stitutions invested  the  State  Legislatures  with  absolute 

1  Const  U.  S.,  Art  VI.  Sect  ii.  «  No.  44. 
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sovereignty  in  all  cases,  not  excepted  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  all  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  present  Constitntion,  so  far  as  tiiey  exceed  those 
enumerated  in  the  Confederation,  woold  have  been 
annulled,  and  the  new  Congress  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  same  impotent  condition  as  their  prede- 
cessors, which  it  was  the  avowed  and  leading  design 
of  the  Convention  in  this  particular  to  amend.  In  the 
next  place,  as  the  Constitutions  of  some  of  the  States 
did  not  expressly  and  fully  recognize  the  powers  even 
of  the  former  Confederacy,  an  express  saving  of  such 
Constitutions  would  in  those  States  have  brought  in 
question  every  power  contained  in  the  new  Federal 
Constitution.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  Constitutions 
of  the  States  differ  much  from  each  other,  it  might 
have  happened  that  a  treaty,  or  national  law  of  great 
importance  to  the  States,  would  interfere  with  some, 
and  not  with  others,  of  the  State  Constitutions,  and 
would,  consequently,  have  been  valid  in  some  States, 
and  not  in  others.  In  the  last  place,  there  would  have 
been  exhibited  a  system  (such  as  some  modern  theorists 
and  political  visionaries  have  conceived  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  be)  founded  on  an  inversion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  Government,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  whole  society  would  be  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  parts,  the  head  under  the  direction  of 
each  of  the  members. 

But  the  provision  in  question  marks  the  characteristic 
distinctions  between  the  Government  of  the  Union  and 
the  Governments  of  the  States ;  and  when  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  a  State  have  been  deemed  repugnant 
to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  Federal  Constitution,  with 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  or  with  treaties  negotiated 
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under  its  authority,  the  validity  of  the  former  has  been 
inquired  into  and  decided. upon  in  a  variety  of  cases; 
and  in  every  instance  where  the  repugnance  existed, 
sach  State  Constitutions  or  laws,  or  such  parts  of  them 
as  were  incompatible  with  the  former,  have  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  judicially  abrogated  and  annulled.  In  th^ 
important  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  Lecture,^  it  was  declared  that  the 
law  of  Maryland  imposing  a  tax  on  the  Bank  was 
unconstitutional  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
Grovernments  have  no  right  to  tax  any  of  the  consti- 
totional  means  employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  to  execute  its  constitutional  powers ;  nor,  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in 
any  manner  control  the  operation  of  constitutional  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers 
vested  in  the  National  Government. 

It  was  contended,  on  that  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  authority,  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment were  delegated  by  the  State  Governments,  and 
that  the  Federal  authority  must  be  exercised  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  States,  who  alone  possessed  supreme 
dominion.  But  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  such 
a  proposition  was  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated.  It 
was  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  was  elected  by  the  State  Legislatures ; 
but  that  instrument,  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  Convention,  was  a  mere  proposal,  without  actual 
obligation,  or  any  pretension  to  it  It  was  reported  to 
the  then  existing  Congress,  to  '^  be  submitted  to  a  Con- 
vention of  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  by  the 

1  4  WhtaL  316. 
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declarations,  is  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  that 
instrument ;  and  it  not  only  enumerates  the  objects  for 
*which  it  was  formed,  but  designates  the  parties  by 
whom,  and  by  whose  authority  alone,  it  was  '^  ordained 
and  established."  The  assent  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacities  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in 
calling  their  Conventions,  and  thus  submitting  the  new 
scheme  of  (Government  to  the  People.  But  the  People 
of  each  State  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 
it,  and  their  act  was  final.  The  Constitution  required 
not  the  affirmance  of  the  State  Grovernments,  nor  could 
it  be  negatived  by  their  act ;  but,  when  ratified  by  the 
People,  it  became  of  perfect  obligation,  and  bound  the 
States. 

It  has,  to  be  sure,  been  said  that  the  People  had 
already  surrendered  all  their  powers  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  had  nothing  more  to  give.  But  the 
question  whether  the  People  may  resume  and  modify 
the  powers  granted  by  them  to  the  State  or  General 
Grovernments  for  their  own  benefit,  does  not,  surely, 
remain  to  be  settled  in  this  country.  The  same  sov- 
ereign powers  which  had  separately  established  the 
State  Governments,  united  with  each  other  in  forming 
a  paramount  sovereignty,  and  establishing  a  Supreme 
Gtovemment  For  this  purpose  each  yielded  a  portion 
of  its  individual  sovereignty,  and  modified  its  State 
Constitution,  by  rendering  it  subordinate  to  the  Fed- 
eral power.  Their  authority  to  do  this  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  seriously  doubted.  Much  more,  indeed, 
might  the  legitimacy  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  have 
been  questioned,  had  it  been  erected  by  the  States  to 
cqperate  upon  the  individual  citizens  of  the  several 
States.     The  powers  delegated  to  the  State  Govern- 

OK 
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ments  wore  to  be  excrdsod  by  themselves,  not  by  a 
distinct  Bnd  independent  sovereignty  erected  by  tbem. 
To  ttie  formation  of  a  league  such  m  the  Confiedcn' 
tion,  the  State  Governments  were  oertainly  cxunpetent 
But  when,  "in  order  to  form  a  mon  perfect  WNoa," 
and  change  that  league  into  an  effective  Govemmmt, 
clothed  with  high  sovereign  powen  for  natioiial  objeote, 
and  acting  directly  on  the  People  as  individnaJb,  tlw 
necessity  of  referring  it  to  the  People  themaelTea,  and 
deriving  its  powers  immediately  from  tliem,  was  nniw 
sally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  tlie  Article  ttf  the 
Constitntion  which  provides,  as  one  of  the  modes  Ss 
its  amendment,  a  Convention  of  (Ae  People  of  the  Vmted 
States,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  real  charactet  of  the 
instrument,  and  thp  sense  in  which  it  must  have  been 
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the  Federal  Constitution  which  was  created,  among 
other  purposes,  for  this  one  expressly.  Though  limited 
in  its  powers,  it  would  seem  to  result  necessarily,  from 
the  nature  of  the  General  Government,  that  it  should 
be  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  all ;  its  powers  are  delegated  by  all ;  it 
represents  all;  and  it  acts  for  all,  and  upon  all.  Though 
any  one  State  may  be  willing  to  control  its  operations, 
no  other  State  is  willing  that  other  States  should  con- 
trol them.  The  Nation^  on  those  subjects  upon  which 
it  can  feet  at  all,  must  necessarily  bind  its  component 
parts.  But  the  question  is  not  left  to  mere  reason,  the 
People  have  in  express  terms  decided  it,  by  adopting 
the  clause  now  under  discussion,  in  conjunction  with 
that  requiring  the  oath  to  support  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  be  taken  by  every  State,  as  well  as  Federal 
officer.  And  yet  we  have  witnessed  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  States,  not  merely  to  assert  and 
vindicate  its  own  supremacy,  in  cases  of  collision  with 
the  authority  of  the  Union,  and  to  reject  the  control 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  arbiter  on  all  consti- 
tutional questions,  but  by  its  own  act  to  repudiate  and 
nullify  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  it  took  upon  itself 
to  pronounce  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and 
insisted  that  its  decision  was  final.  This  monstrous 
claim  it  is  even  pretended  to  reconcile  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Federal  Constitution  itself,  founding  it 
principally  on  the  amendment  which  declares  that  "  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  People,"  and  thereby  assuming  that 
the  power  exercised  by  Congress  in  passing  the  law 
in  question  was  not  delegated  to  the  General  Govern- 
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meiit,,  nnd  that  the  power  daimcd  by  tiio  State  was  not 
prohibited  to  it  by  thf  Ft-di-ral  Constitution,  which  were 
no  other  than  the  very  poiDts  in  oonfaorerBy. 

It  was,  moreover,  asBerted  that  any  State  had  t)« 
right  to  arrest  the  ezecotion  of  na  Act  of  Congieii, 
until  three  foortbs  of  the  States  ahonld  approve  it ;  aad, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  resist  sU  attempts  to  enfixroe  it 
The  equally  untenable  position  was  also  contended  §m, 
that  a  State,  at  its  pleasoie,  had  a  right  to  aeoede. 
peaceably,  and  separate  permanently  from  the  UnitMV 
witfaont  iiccesBariiy  producing  a'zevolation  in  the  Go» 
ernment.  And  these  extravagant  claims  wen  BongU 
to  be  justiticd  by  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  the  cek^ 
brated  Virginia  ResotutioDs  of  1798,'  and  especial^ 
by  some  expressions  in  those  of  Kentucky  In  1799— 
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were  not  drawn  np  by  him,  although  that  gentleman 
was  the  author  of  those  adopted  by  it  the  year  pre- 
vious, "  which  do  not,"  however,  as  he  says,  "  contain 
this,  or  any  equivalent  word."  ^ 

From  a  "  Memorandum  on  Nullification,"  written  by 
the  survivor  of  those  venerable  and  illustrious  states- 
men, in  the  eighty-sixth  and  last  year  of  his  life,  thus 
proving  at  once,  both  his  solicitude  upon  the  subject 
and  the  undiminished  vigor  of  his  mind  in  treating  it, 
Mr.  Madison  observes  that  "  although  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  at  a  late  session,  declared  almost  unani- 
mously,^ that  South  Carolina  was  not  supported  in  her 
doctrine  of  nullification  by  the  Resolutions  of  1798, 
it  appears  that  those  Resolutions  are  still  appealed  to 
as  expressly  or  constructively  favoring  the  doctrine. 
And  what,"  he  asks,  "  is  the  text  in  the  proceedings  of 
Virginia  which  this  spurious  doctrine  of  nullification 
claims  for  its  patronage  ?  "  "  It  is  found,"  he  adds,  "  in 
the  third  of  the  Resolutions  of  1798.^     Now,  is  there 

1  In  a  letter  of  May  31,  1830,  to  J.  C.  Cabell,  Mr.  Madison  vindi- 
cates both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Monroe  from  any  participation  in 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1799,  and  refers  to  a  letter  to  W.  C. 
Nicholas,  in  the  8d  vol.  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  page  429, 
to  prove  it 

9  Alluding  to  the  Resolutions  to  that  effect,  passed  by  the  Legbla- 
tore,  in  1835. 

3  The  third  of  these  Resolutions  is  as  follows :  **  That  this  Assembly 
doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment  as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the 
States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  of  the  instrument 
constituting  that  compact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said  com- 
pact, the  States  who  are  the  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are 
in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
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anything  hero,"  he  demands,  «*firom  which  a  siitgk 
State  can  infer  a  right  to  airest  or  annul  an  act  of  the 
General  Gtovemment,  which  it  may  deem  nnconstita- 
tional  ?  So  far  from  it,"  he  declares,  "  that  the  obvi- 
ous and  proper  inference  precludes  such  a  right  In  a 
word,"  he  adds,  "  the  nullifying  claims,  if  reduced  to 
practice,  instead  of  being  the  conservative  jvinciple  of 
the  Constitution,  would  necessarily,  and  it  may  be  said, 
obviously,  be  a  deadly  poison." 

"  The  true  question,  therefore,"  as  he  concludes,  **  is 
whether  there  be  a  OonstUuiional  right  in  a  single  State 
to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?"  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  on  "  the  absurdity  of  such  a  claim,  in 
its  naked  suicidal  form,  and  '^  turns  to  it  as  modified 
by  South  Carolina,  into  a  right  in  every  State  to  resist 
within  itself  the  execution  of  a  Federal  law,  deemed 
by  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  to  demand  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  States,  to  decide  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, the  annulment  of  the  law  to  continue  in  the 
mean  time,  and  to  be  permanent,  unlesd  three  fourths 
of  the  States  concur  in  overruling  the  annulment." 

"  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  during  the  temporary  nulli- 
fication of  the  law,  the  results  would  be  the  same  as 
those  proceeding  from  an  unqualified  nullification,  and 
the  result  of  a  Convention  might  be  that  seven  out  of 
twenty-four  States  might  make  the  temporary  results 
permanent 

"  It  foUows,  that  any  State  which  could  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  six  others,  might  abrogate  any  law  of 
the  United  States  whatever,  and  give  to  the  Constitn- 

for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  autboritiesi  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  them." 
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tion,  constructively,  any  shape  they  pleased,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  construction  and  will  of  the  other  seven- 
teen.* Every  feature  of  the  Constitution  might  thus  be 
successively  changed ;  and  after  a  scene  of  unexampled 
confusion  and  distraction,  what  had  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  as  a  whole,  would  not,  as  a  whole,  be  agreed 
to  by  any  single  party." 

But  these  heresies  were  promptly  met  and  ably  re- 
futed by  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  occasion  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.^  This  admirable 
document,  which  confers  more  durable  and  honorable 
fame  on  the  name  of  General  Jackson  than  even  the 
victory  of  New  Orleans,  exhibits  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Constitution  in  strict  conformity  v^dth  those  princi- 
ples of  construction  which  I  have  endeavored^o  explain 
and  enforce.  In  language  becoming  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  his  station,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Union  reminds  the  individuals  concerned  in  these 
proceedings  of  their  paramount  obligations  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  warns  them  of  the  treason- 
able tendency  of  their  acts ;  and  upon  his  subsequent 
reference  of  the  subject  to  the  National  Legislature,  he 
recommended  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were 
necessary  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  sup- 
press the  opposition  to  their  execution,  devised  by  evil 
eoancils  and  authorized  in  an  evil  hour,  by  the  State 
of   South  Carolina.     The  Act  required  was  passed  ; 

^  This  was  writteo  when  the  number  of  States  was  twentj-four. 
Their  number  being  now  thirty-one,  the  corresponding  proportions 
would  be  eight  to  twenty-three,  to  produce  the  same  results. 

3  This  celebrated  state  paper  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  the  late  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State.  Vide 
Appendix  £. 
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and  thus  has  every  department  of  the  Goveniment 
concnired  in  the  dedaration  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  People,  that  the  Gk>Yemment 
of  the  United  States  is  stg^reme  within  its  limited  jmis- 
diction,  and  that  its  laws  in  porsoance  of  the  Constitii- 
tion  form  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  ^  anything  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;"  and  that  the  existence  and  eflbct 
of  a  collision  between  them  must  be  decided  by  the 
general  head,  and  not  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Union. 

V.  The  last  provision  contained  in  the  ConstitntioD 
for  giving  efficacy  to  its  powers  is  that  by  which  effect 
and  operation  were  given  to  the  system  by  declaring 
that  '<  the  ratifications  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States 
should  be  sufficient  for  its  establishment  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same!^  ^ 

The  express  authority  of  the  People  alone  conld 
give  validity  to  the  Constitution ;  and  to  have  required 
the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  People  of  the  several 
States  would  have  subjected  the  essential  interests  of 
the  whole  to  the  caprice  or  corruption  of  the  smallest 
majority  in  any  one  State.  But  a  question  of  a  very 
delicate  nature  arose  with  respect  to  this  article  when 
the  Constitution  was  proposed  for  adoption — a  ques- 
tion similar  in  its  character  to  the  one  which  has  just 
been  discussed.  It  was  asked  by  the  objectors  to  the 
Federal  system,  upon  what  principle  it  was  that  the 
Confederation,  which  stood  in  the  solemn  form  of  a 
compact  between  the  States,  could  be  superseded  veith* 
out  unanimous  consent;  and  it  vtras  thereupon  suggested 

1  Const  U.  S^  Art.  VII. 
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by  Mr.  Madison,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  "  The  Fed- 
eralist,''^ that  an  answer  might  be  found  without  search- 
ing beyond  the  principles  of  the  former  compact  itself. 
It  bad  been  noted  among  its  defects,  that  in  many  of 
the  States  it  had  received  no  higher  sanction  than  a  mere 
Legislative  ratification.  The  principle  of  reciprocity, 
therefore,  seemed  to  require  that  its  obligation  on  the 
other  States  in  which  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  People 
in  their  Ck)nventions  should  be  reduced  to  the  same 
standard.  A  compact  between  independent  sovereigns, 
founded,  as  was  the  Confederation,  upon  acts  of  Legis- 
lative authority,  could  pretend  to  no  higher  validity 
than  a  league  or  treaty  between  the  parties ;  and  it  is 
the  established  doctrine  that  all  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
are  mutual  conditions ;  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is 
a  breach  of  the  whole ;  and  a  breach  committed  by  any 
^f  the  parties  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes  them, 
if  they  choose,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated,  and 
at  an  end. 

Had  it  been  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  principles 
as  a  justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent  of 
particular  States  to  a  dissolution  of  the  compact  then 
exi^ng,  it  would  by  no  means  have  been  difficult  to 
confront  the  objecting  parties  with  multiplied  and  im- 
portant infractions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
But  a  more  direct  answer  was  given  to  them  by  recur- 
ring to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  to  the  great 
principle  of  self-preservation,  to  the  transcendent  law 
of  Ood  and  nature,  which  declares  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  society  to  be  the  objects  which  all  political 
institutions  should  aim  to  accomplish,  and  for  which 

1  No.  43. 
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amendment ;  none  for  its  abandonment  It  declares 
that  new  States  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  but 
not  that  old  States  may  withdraw  from  it.  The  Union 
is  not,  like  the  Confederation,  reducible  even  to  a  per- 
petual alliance  between  the  States,  much  less  to  a 
temporary  one ;  but  it  is  an  association  of  the  People 
of  the  several  States  in  one  mass,  under  a  permanent 
and  paramount  constitution  of  Government,  operating 
npon  them  as  individuals,  created  and  assented  to  by 
that  power  in  each  State  which  alone  had  authority  to 
abrogate  its  particular  Constitution,  or  so  far  to  modify 
it  as  to  surrender  powers  to  the  General  Government 
which  had  previously  been  delegated  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernments. No  ^at€y  therefore,  can  undo  what  the 
People  have  done,  nor  absolve  its  citizens  from  their 
obligations  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union.  It  cannot 
divest  them  of  their  paramount  rights  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  nor  can  the  members  of  the  State 
Legislatures  renounce  their  own  oaths  to  support  the 
Federal  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
neither  can  any  Convention  of  the  People  of  any  State, 
any  more  than  the  People  themselves,  collectively  or 
individually,  dispense  with  their  obligations,  or  dissolve 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  unless  they  re- 
spectively possess  the  constitutional  power  of  settling 
for  themselves  the  construction  of  this  supreme  law  in 
all  doubtful  cases. 

The  practical  result  of  this  great  question  turns,  then, 
on  this  single  point.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  seriously 
pretended  that  each  individual  may  judge  for  himself, 
and  determine  in  his  own  case,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  But  if 
the  State  within  whose  local  jurisdiction  he  may  hap- 
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ment,  thus  created  by  the  whole,  for  the  whole,  and 
extending  over  the  whole,  must  possess  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  particular  Governments  of  any 
of  its  parts.  As  the  Government  of  the  Union,  it 
has  a  Legislative  power  of  its  own,  and  a  Judicial 
power  coextensive  with  the  Legislative  power.  To 
hold,  therefore,  that  these  are  not  supreme,  but  subor- 
dinate in  authority  to  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
powers  of  a  State,  is  equally  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  to  sound  reasoning,  and  established  principles. 
The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  departments 
of  the  Union  must  each  necessarily  judge  of  the  extent 
of  their  own  powers,  as  often  as  it  is  called  on  to  ex- 
ercise them ;  and  that  independently  of  State  control, 
or  they  could  not  act  at  all.  Without  any  express 
declaration,  therefore,  to  that  effect  in  the  Constitution, 
the  whole  question  is  necessarily  decided  by  those  pro- 
visions which  create  a  Legislative,  an  Executive,  and 
a  Judicial  power ;  for  if  the  powers  exist  in  a  Govern- 
ment intended  for  the  Union,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Legislature  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  must  be  binding 
over  the  whole  Union,  and  on  each  of  its  federative 
parts.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  and  as  an 
inference  wholly  unavoidable,  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  must  be  of 
higher  authority  than  those  of  the  States. 

But  the  Constitution,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
not  left  this  point  without  full  and  explicit  provision. 
For  if  the  express  grant  to  Congress  of  distinct  and 
'substantive  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  other  powers 
vested  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  mean 
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iiiiviliiiii;.  it  mciuis  tlmt  Congn'sc  may  determine  what 
i.-i  ii<Ti>s:iry  :>inl  jiropor  for  tliat  purpose ;  and  if  Con- 
yri'>s  iiiiiv  jinli<<'  t)f  whiit  is  requisite  for  the  execution 
of  tlioric  po\viT:i,  it  imist  of  necessity  judge  of  tbrir 
cxiciii.  ii!"  will  an  iiitcrpri't  them.  With  regard  to  the 
Jjiclii-inl  piiwiT,  ihi-  Cuiistitntion  is  still  more  expUrit 
nrid  oiiiplL^iiic.  if  any  case  arise  depending  on  the 
cotisinK-iiuii  of  the  Fcdoml  Constitution,  the  Jadidal 
power  of  llio  Union,  we  have  seen,  extends  to  it,  in 
wliat^^iu'viT  Court  it  may  originate.  Of  all  such  cases 
tlic  Siipri'iiK;  Court  of  the  Union  has 'appellate  jnris- 
(lic'tion.  niid  its  jud^ncnts  are  final  and  condnsive. 
Noiliiny  more  i-iri'ctiiiil  could  have  been  done  for  sub- 
ji'diiii,'  all  (-oii.-'l ii nl ioual  questions,  whenever  and  wher- 
ivir  tlii'v   iiiav  arisr,  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
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lole  course  of  Judicial  decisions  since  that  period, 
Qcur  in  proving  that  there  is,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  a 
preme  laWy  and  a  final  interpreter  of  the  Constitution, 
»ited  by  the  Ck)nstitution  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of 
3   authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  several   States. 

State,  therefore,  having  no  power  to  interpret  the 
>nstitution  finally  for  itself,  cannot  secede  from  the 
nion  without  adopting  a  proceeding  essentially  revth 
ionary  in  its  character ;  and  every  attempt  by  a  State 

abrogate  or  nullify  a  law  of  Congress  is  not  only  a 
urpation  of  the  powers  of  the  National  Government, 
t  of  the  rights  of  the  other  States  ;  for  if  the  States, 

such,  have  equal  rights  in  matters  concerning  the 
lole,  then  for  one  State  to  set  up  its  judgment  against 
sit  of  the  others,  and  to  insist  on  executing  its  own 
Igment  by  force,  is  a  manifest  usurpation  upon  the 
;hts  of  all  the  rest;  and  if  that  be  revolutionary 
lich  arrests  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
wers  of  the  Gteneral  Government  in  their  course, 
spenses  with  existing  oaths,  dissolves  the  obligations 

allegiance  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union, 
d  elevates  another  power  in  its  place,  then  are  nullifi- 
tian  and  secession,  in  character  and  principle,  equally 
rolutionary.^ 

I  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  written  in  August,  1880,  and 
bliflhed  shortly  afterwards  in  the  North  American  Review,  Mr. 
idison  expresses  his  opinion  on  this  subject  as  follows :  — 
'Between  these  different  constitutional  Governments, — the  one 
srating  on  all  the  States,  the  others  operating  separately  in  each, 
:h  the  aggregate  powers  of  Government  divided  between  them,  it 
lid  not  escape  attention  that  controversies  would  arise  concerning 
i  boundaries  of  jurisdiction.  That  to  have  left  a  final  decision,  in 
ih  cases,  to  each  of  the  States,  could  not  fail  to  make  the  Constitu- 
Q  and  laws  of  the  United  States  different  in  different  States,  was 
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made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  whether  before  or  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  are  the  sti- 
preme  law  of  the  land^  and  that  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
National  Legislature  must  judge  of  and  interpret  the 
supreme  law,  as  often  as  it  exercises  its  Legislative 
functions ;  that  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the 
Union,  in  like  manner,  possesses  the  right  of  judging 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  political  authority ;  and 
that,  in  all  cases  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  in 
law  or  equity,  the  supreme  Judicial  tribunal  of  the 
Union  is  the  final  interpreter  of  the  Constitution. 
4.  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  the 
relations  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, no  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
except  under  such  circumstances  as  would  justify  a 
revolution ;  and  that  an  attempt  by  any  State  to  abro- 
gate or  annul  an  Act  of  the  National  Legislature  is  a 
direct  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  all  the  other 
States,  and  a  violation  of  the  paramount  obligation  of 
its  members  to  support  and  obey  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

In  this  exposition,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  rendered  also 
manifest,  that  unless  such  were  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  that  Constitution,  it  would  never  have  accom- 
plished, as  it  has  most  effectually  and  happily,  the  great 
ends  for  which  it  was  ordained,  nor  delivered  the  People 
of  this  country  from  the  evils  they  had  experienced 
under  the  Confederation.  I  trust,  too,  that,  in  review- 
ing this  system  of  Government  in  its  practical  operation 
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and  results,  yoa  will  have  perceived  Hiat  we  have  abun- 
dant cause  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  not  only  for  defend- 
ing us  firom  those  former  evils  which  must  necessarily 
have  increased  under  a  mere  alliance  between  the 
States,  but  for  bestowing  on  us,  in  their  stead,  those 
blessings  of  liberty,  law,  order,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
which,  under  Providence,  the  present  Constitution  has 
secured  to  the  present  generation  and  promises  to  pos- 
terity. And,  finally,  I  trust,  most  confidently,  that  yoa 
will  not  hesitate  to  join  with  me  in  earnest  and  devout 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  our 
National  Government,  as  established  by  this  Constitn- 
tion,  and  the  happiness  hitherto  enjoyed  under  it,  may 
stand  as  fast  and  endure  as  long  as  the  vast  continent 
over  which  it  seems  destined  to  extend  its  influence  or 
its  sway. 


Although  but  one  of  the  uses  contemplated  by  the  fore- 
going work  is  that  of  a  text-book  for  Colleges,  Academies^  and 
other  public  schools,  the  following  questions  are  appended  the 
better  to  accommodate  it  to  that  purpose. 

QUESTIONS   ON  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  By  what  body,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  framed  ? 

2.  For  what  objects  is  it  declared  to  be  established  ? 

3.  To  whose  assent  was  it  submitted,  and  by  whom  was  it  ratified  ? 

4.  Upon  what  fundamental  principle  is  it  grounded  ? 

5.  Among  what  Departments  are  the  powers  of  government  it 
grants  distributed  ? 

6.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  distribution  made  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  is  the  principle  of  representation  applied,  and  in 
what  manner  modified  or  restricted  ? 

8.  Under  what  modifications  does  the  Constitution  adopt  or  recog- 
nize the  English  Common  Law  ? 

9.  Whence  are  its  principles  immediately  derived  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  what  cases  are  they  applicable  under  it  ? 

10.  What  natural  rights  are  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

11.  To  what  extent  are  those  rights  surrendered,  and  for  what 
objects  ? 

12.  What  are  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  People  and  the  States  in  lieu  of  the  security  and 
advantages  afibrded  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

18.  What  character  does  the  Constitution  impart  to  the  States,. 

and  what  relation  does  it  establish  between  them  and  the  Federal 

Government  ? 

14.  What  does  it  declare  to  bo  the  supreme  law  of  the  landf 

16.  What  are  the  principal  points  of  view  under  which  the  Federal 

Constitution  is  to  be  considered  ? 


n  which  the  Con^tDtioa 
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1.  \\'\m  i-  ilio  first  general  point  of  yi 

i.  Aiiioiig  what  sciiarjti;  Di-partmtnlt  «re  tho  powers  of  tbe  Fed- 
i-ral  (!i)vcniiii(.'iit  tlistiibutuil  ? 

isl.  The  Leguilalire  Potutr. 

1.  In  wlioiii  i.4  ilie  Leg;li-laiive  Power  Tested? 

2,  or  vfhat  sppaiuto  bodiei  does  Congren  cosMst  ? 

;i.  I'yini  v,'l].it  priiioi]>lL'  or  rule  of  represent&lion,  i»  each  of  ihem 
n-.l.i'i'tivi.|v  tljunikd  ■/ 

4.  At  wli.-it  liitw.i,  and  place,  and  how  often  is  Congrea  reqnired  to 

:..  Wlivn  atiil  liow  may  it  adjourn  ? 

<i.  F<ir  lioiv  long  a  tinii^  can  one  hooM  adjoam  without  the  other  ? 

7.  [n  eni^i'9  uf  disngi'L-ctiicnt  between  them,  bj  whom  uuij'tbefbe 
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22.  Of  whom  does  it  consist  besides  the  Senators  ? 

23.  What  is  required  of  the  members  of  the  Court  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  trial  of  an  Impeachment  ? 

24.  Who  presides  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
tried? 

25.  The  concurrence  of  what  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  is  requisite  to  a  conviction  upon  an  impeachment  ? 

2d,  The  Executive  Power. 

1.  In  whom  is  the  Executive  Power  vested  by  the  Constitution  ? 

2.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  in  the  President  ? 
8.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  is  he  chosen  ? 

4.  By  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  are  the  Electors  chosen  ? 
6.  What  qualifications  are  required  in  the  Electors  ? 

6.  When  and  where  are  they  directed  to  meet  ? 

7.  How  are  they  to  be  organized,  and  proceed  to  vote  ? 

8.  How  are  vacancies  in  their  number  to  be  supplied  ? 

9.  What  duties  are  they  to  perform  after  giving  their  votes  ? 

10.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  is  the  general  result  to  be  declared  ? 

11.  What  proportion  of  Electoral  votes  is  necessary  to  a  choice  ? 

12.  How  and  when  is  the  election  to  be  determined  when  no  per- 
ton  has  such  majority  ? 

18.  In  what  manner  are  the  votes  of  the  Representatives  taken  in 
that  case? 

14.  What   number  of  Representatives,  from  what   proportion  of 
States,  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  such  election  ? 

15.  In  cases  where  no  choice  is  made  before  the  time  to  which  the 
action  of  the  House  is  limited,  who  is  to  act  as  President  ? 

16.  How  is  the  Vice-President  chosen  ? 

17.  How  is  he  chosen  in  case  of  not  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
Electoral  votes  ? 

18.  What  proportion  of   Senators  constitute  a   quorum  for   the 
purpose? 

19.  What  qualifications  are  required  in  the  Vice-President  ? 

20.  What  were  the  reasons  for  creating  the  office  ? 

21.  For  what  term  are  the  President  and  Vice-President  elected  ? 

22.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  law  declaring  the  day  on  which  that 
term  shall  commence  ? 

28.  In  what  cases,  and  for  what  period  is  the  Vice-President  to 
execute  the  office  of  President  ? 
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9.  Among  what   Courts  Las  the  Federal  jurisdiction  been   dis- 
tributed ? 

10.  By  what  power  was  the  Supreme  Court  created,  and  how  is 
it  organized  ? 

11.  From  what  authority  is  its  organization  derived  ? 

12.  In  what  cases  has  it  earc/tmu^  jurisdiction  ? 

13.  In  what  cases  has  it  original^  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiction  ? 

14.  In  what  cases  has  it  appellate  jurisdiction  ? 

15.  What  authority  has  it  over  the  subordinate  Courts  of  the  United 
States? 

16.  What  subordinate  Courts  have  been  established  by  law  ? 

17.  In  what  manner  are  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States 
organized  ? 

18.  In  what  cases  have  they  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  ? 

19.  In  what  cases  is  their  jurisdiction  concurrent^  and  with  what 
other  Courts  ? 

20.  In  what  cases  have  they  appellate  jurisdiction  ? 

21.  How  far,  and  in  what  sense,  are  they  Inferior  Courts? 

22.  From  what  power  is  the  organization  and  authority  of  the 
District  Courts  derived  ? 

2S.  How  are  they  organized  ? 

24.  In  what  cases  is  their  jurisdiction  original  and  exclusive  ? 

25.  In  what  cases  is  it  concurrent,  and  with  what  Courts  ? 

26.  What  power  has  a  District  Judge  in  cases  where  parties  have 
not  reasonable  time  to  apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  ? 

27.  By  what  authority  were  the  Courts  of  the  Territories 
OF  THE  United  States  created  ? 

28.  How  are  they  organized  in  the  respective  Territories  ? 

29.  What  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  them  respectively  ? 

80.  In  what  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
the  State  Courts  and  Magistrates  jurisdiction,  vested  in  them  by 
Congress? 

n.  powers  vested  in  the  federal  government,  and  re- 
straints IMPOSED  UPON  THE  STATES. 

1.  To  what  classes  may  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  be  reduced  ? 

2.  Enumerate  the  powers  relating  to. 
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UU  SeeurUjf  from  foreign  danger. 

8.  In  whom  ia  The  power  of  dedaring  war  yeifeed  bj  the  Constita- 
tion? 

4.  If  this  power  exdueive  or  concurrent  t 

5.  In  whom  is  the  power  of  agreeing  to  trucet  and  treaties  of  peace 
vested  hj  the  Constitution  ? 

6.  What  powers  derived  fitmi,  invdved  in,  or  sabsenrient  to  that 
of  declaring  war,  are  vested  in  Congress  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  power  of  raiting  maneg  by  taxation  or  loam  included 
in  this  class? 

8.  How  is  this  power  limited  ? 

9.  What  taxes  are  included  under  this  general  tenn  ? 

10.  What  are  direct  taxes  t 

11.  How  do  they  operate  and  take  effect  ? 

12.  How  are  direct  taxes  to  be  levied  ? 
18.  What  is  affected  hy  indirect  taxes  f 
14.  How  are  they  to  be  levied  ? 

2d,  Powers  for  regulating  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

1.  Enumerate  the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  for 
regulating  foreign  intercourse. 

2.  In  whom  are  the  powers  to  make  treaties,  and  to  send  and  receicf 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers^  vested  ? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  treaty  ? 

'4.  When  are  treaties  to  be  regarded  by  the  Courts  of  Justice  as 
equivalent  to  laws  ? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  treaty  upon  the  Acts  of  Congress  ? 

6.  From  what  other  power  docs  that  of  sending  and  receiving 
ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls  result  as  a 
necessary  incident  ? 

7.  What  other  power  does  the  latter  include  by  implication  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  vested 
in  Congress  ? 

9.  Define  Piracy. 

10.  What  docs  Felony,  when  committed  on  the  high  seas,  in  effect 
amount  to  ? 

11.  Is  this  power  exclusively  vested  in  Congress  ? 
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12.  What  other  offences  besides  piracy  fall  more  immediately  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  law  of  nations  ? 

18.  Why  was  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Grovemment  ? 

14.  What  is  its  nature  and  extent  ? 

15.  What  else  does  it  comprehend  ? 

16.  What  was  temporarily  excepted  from  its  exercise  ? 

1 7.  When  did  that  exception  cease  to  operate  ? 

Zd.  Powers  for  maintaining  harmony  among  the  States, 

1.  Besides  the  particular  restraints  upon  the  States,  and  certain 
powers  Tested  in  the  Judiciary,  enumerate  the  remaining  powers 
comprehended  under  this  head. 

2.  How  far  does  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
extend  ? 

8.  What  particular  objects  does  it  comprehend  ? 

4.  What  interpretation  has  been  given  to  the  power  with  respect  to 
commerce  toiih  the  Indian  tribes  ? 

5.  In  what  character  and  relation  are  they  regarded  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 

6.  With  what  is  the  power  to  establish  Post-offices  and  Post-roads 
necessarily  connected  ? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  it. 

8.  How  £Eur  is  it  exclusive  f 

9.  What  implied  powers  have  been  exercised  as  incidental  to  it  ? 

10.  What  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of 
incidental  and  implied  powers  ? 

11.  What  is  the  extent  or  limitations  of  the  powers  to  coin  money ^ 
to  regulate  its  valuer  and  that  of  foreign  coins  f 

12.  What  is  the  extent  or  limitation  of  the  power  to  foe  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  f 

18.  To  what  other  powers  is  that  of  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
counterfoiting  the  public  securities^  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States^  incidental  ? 

14.  How  far  is  it  exclusive? 

15.  What  is  the  nature  and  advantage  of  the  power  to  prescribe  by 
general  laws  the  manner  in  which  the  public  actSj  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  each  Slate  shall  be  proved^  and  the  effect  they  shall  have 
in  other  States  f 
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5.  What  extent  of  territorj  was  granted  for  that  purpose,  and  by 
i¥hich  of  the  States  ? 

6.  In  what  body  is  the  power  of  legislation  over  that  District 
vested  ? 

7.  What  cities  are  comprehended  within  it  ? 

8.  How  are  those  cities  organized  and  governed  ? 

9.  Upon  what  ground  is  the  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason  against  the  United  States  vested  in  Congress  ? 

10.  In  what  does  treason  against  the  United  States  consist  ? 

11.  What  testimony  is  requisite  to  a  conviction  of  treason  ? 

12.  What  restriction  is  there  upon  the  power  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  punishment  of  treason  ? 

13.  What  power  has  Congress  as  to  admitting  new  States  into  the 
Unionj  and  how  is  it  restricted  ? 

14.  What  new  States  have  been  admitted  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  ? 

15.  Of  what  territory  were  they  severally  composed  ? 

16.  From  what  considerations  was  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needfvl  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  vested  in  Congress  ? 

1 7.  How  is  this  power  restricted  ? 

18.  What  do  the  United  States  guarantee  to  the  several  States  ? 

19.  What  power  or  duties  result  from  this  provision  ? 

20.  In  what  cases  may  the  power  be  exercised  ? 

21.  What  power  has  Congress  with  respect  to  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  f 

22.  In  what  modes  may  this  power  be  exercised  ? 

23.  What  are  the  restrictions  upon  this  power  ? 

24.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
aome  of  the  States  as  conditions  of  their  accession  to  the  Constitution  ? 

25.  Which  of  them  only  may  be  regarded  as  necessary  ? 

26.  What  is  the  effect  of  these  amendments,  or  of  any  of  them  ? 

27.  What  were  their  chief  objects  ? 

bth.  Restrictions  upon  the  States, 

1.  How  may  the  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  several  States  be 
distingubhed  by  their  character. 

2.  Specify  those  which  are  absolute^  and  the  grounds  and  policy  of 
each  in  succession. 
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A,  p.  11. 
DECLABATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  Congress,  July  4,  1776. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  Grod  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
firom  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dic- 
tate that  governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed 
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for  light  and  transient  oaoBes ;  and,  aooordinglj,  all  experienee 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  safier,  while 
evils  are  sofferahle,  than  to  right  themselves  hy  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  securi^.  Such  has  been 
the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  ^rstems  of 
government  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  bis  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till 
his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has 
utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature ;  a  right  inestima- 
ble to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  dbtant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  oppos- 
ing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  afler  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  laige 
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for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  of  inyasion  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ; 
for  that  purpose  ohstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of 
lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ; 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbor- 
ing province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and 
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enlarging  its  boandariea,  so  as  to  render  it  at  onoe  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  fixr  introdaoing  the  same  absolote  role  into 
these  colonies : 

For  taking  awaj  our  charten,  abolislung  oar  most  yaluable 
lawsy  and  altering  fbndamentaUj  the  forms  of  our  governments : 

Fot  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatp 
soever. 

He « has  abdicated  government  here,  bj  declaring  os  oat  of 
his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and 
tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the 
executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselTes 
by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  char- 
acter is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  Wc  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts 
by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction 
over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here.     We  have  appealed  to  their 
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native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them, 
hj  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as 
we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent 
States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 

sacred  honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK 

JJosiah  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 
Samuel  Adams, 

^r         ^      X.    T»  John  Adams, 

Massachusetts  Bay.^  ^^^^^^  ^reat  Paine, 


Ehode  Island,  &c. 


Connecticut 


[Elbridge  Gerry. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
(  William  Ellery. 
'  Roger  Sherman, 

Samuel  Huntington, 
]  William  Williams, 
I  Oliver  Wolcott. 
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APnmoiz. 


New  Yorik. 


New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


Delaware. 


Maryland. 


Virginia. 


North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina. 


Georgia. 


r  Wmiam  Floyd, 
J  Philip  LiTingston, 

Francis  Lewis, 

Lewis  Morris. 
'  Richard  Stoektoo, 

John  WitherspooDy 

Francis  Hopkinson, 

John  Hart, 

Abraham  Clark. 
'  Robert  Morris, 

Benjamin  Rush, 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

John  Morton, 

George  Clymer, 

James  Smith, 

George  Taylor, 

James  Wilson, 

George  Ross. 

Cffisar  Rodney, 

George  Read, 

Thomas  M'Kean. 

Samuel  Chase, 

William  Paca, 

Thomas  Stone, 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 
"  George  Wythe, 

Richard  Henry  Lee, 

Thomas  JefTerson, 

Benjamin  Harrison, 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jun., 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 

Carter  Braxton. 
^  William  Hooper, 
J  Joseph  Hewes, 
(  John  Penn. 

i  Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jun., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jun., 
Arthur  Middleton. 
Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton. 
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B,  p.  13. 

ARTICLES   OP  CONFEDERATION  AND  PERPETUAL  UNION 

Between  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania^  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

In  Congress f  July  8,  1778. 

-  Article  I.  The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be,  "  The 
United  States  of  America.*^ 

Art,  IL  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is 
not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  m.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare, binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force 
offered' to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  IV.  §  1.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different 
States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States, 
paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in 
the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free 
ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy 
therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants 
thereof  respectively;  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported 
into  any  State  to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  is  an 
inhabitant ;  provided,  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restric- 
tion shall  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  them. 
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§  2.  If  anj  person  guiltj  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felooj, 
or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  jostioe, 
and  he  found  in  anj  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Governor  or  Execative  power  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fied,  he  delivered  ap  and  removed  to  the  State  having 
jorisdiction  of  his  offence. 

§  3.  Fall  faith  and  credit  shall  he  given  in  each  of  these 
States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  Judicial  proceedings  of  the 
courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

JrL  y.  §  1.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States,  del^;ates  shall  be  an- 
nuallj  appointed,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  ai  each 
State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Mondaj  in 
November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State 
to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any.time  within  the 
year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

§  2.  No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than 
two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members  ;  and  no  person  shall  be 
capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any 
term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which 
he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

§  3.  Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting 
of  the  States,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee 
of  these  States. ' 

§  4.  In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote- 

§  5.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  Court  or  place  out  of  Congress, 
and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persoofl 
from  arrests  and  imprisonments  during  the  time  of  their  going 
to  and  from,  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
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Art.  VI.  S  1-  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to  or 
receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance,  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or  State,  nor 
shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  State ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

§  2.  No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  con- 
federation, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying 
accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into, 
and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

§  8.  No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may 
interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or 
State,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

§  4.  No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by 
any  State,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  de- 
fence of  such  State,  or  its  trade  ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces 
be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number 
only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  such  State ;  but  every  State  shall  always 
keep  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently 
armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide,  and  constantly  have 
ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  fieldpieces  and 
tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp 
equipage. 

§  5.  No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war,  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State 
be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain 
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advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  bj  some  nation  of  Indiam 
to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to 
admit  of  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  can 
be  consulted;  nor  shall  any  State  grant  commissions  to  any 
ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  ex* 
cept  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled;  and  then  aolj  against  the  kingdom  or 
State,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so 
declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  establbhed  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be 
infested  by  pirates ;  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted 
out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  con- 
tinue, or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otherwise. 

Art.  Vn.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the 
common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State  respectively 
by  whom  such  forces  shall  be.  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such 
State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
State  which  first  made  the  appointment 

Art,  YIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare, 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied 
by  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land 
within  each  State,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as 
such  land,  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  shall 
be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint. 
The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Art,  IX.  §  I.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
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peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
article ;  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors ;  entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  Legislative  power  of  the  respective 
States  shall  be  restr^ed  from  imposing  such  imposts  and 
duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species 
of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever ;  of  establishing  rules  for 
deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be 
legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appro- 
priated ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of 
peace ;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies 
coDunitted  on  the  high  seas ;  and  establishing  courts  for  receiv- 
ing and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture : 
provided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a 
judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

I  2.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be 
thQ  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now 
subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more 
States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause 
whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  following  :  Whenever  the  Legislative  or  Executive 
authority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with 
another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter 
in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  Legislative  or  Executive 
authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who 
shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent  commissioners 
or  judges  to  constitute  a  Cotirt  for  hearing  and  determining  the 
matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  Congress  shall 
name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  list  of  such  persons  each,  party  shall  alternately  strike  out 
one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced 
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to  thirteen;  and  firom  tbat  number  not  lees  than  seven,  nor  moie 
than  mne  namesi  as  Congress  shall  direct,  BhaU,  in  the  prei- 
ence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whoBS 
names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commis- 
sioners or  judges,  to  hear  and  finaUy  determine  the  oontrovenfi 
so  always  as  that  a  m^jor  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the 
cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party  shsll 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons 
which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or,  being  present,  shsU 
refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three 
persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall 
strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judg- 
ment and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of 
the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court, 
or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall, 
nevertheless,  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive ;  the  judgment  or 
sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  Acts  of  Congress,  for  the 
security  of  the  parties  concerned :  provided  that  every  com- 
missioner, before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be 
adminbtered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  ''  well  and 
truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of 
reward."  Provided,  also,  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

§  3.  All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil 
claimed  under  difierent  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose 
jurisdictions,  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States 
which  passed  such  grants,  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants,  or  either 
of  them,  being,  at  the  same  time,  claimed  to  have  originate 
antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  pJ 
tition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
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finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial 
jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

§  4.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by 
that  of  the  respective  States  ;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  United  States  ;  regulating  the 
trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members 
of  any  of  the  States ;  provided  that  the  Legislative  right  of 
any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  ; 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such 
postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be 
requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office ;  appointing 
all  officers  of  the  land-forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
excepting  regimental  officers  ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  ;  making  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing 
their  operations. 

§  5.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  denominated  A  Committee  of  the  States,  and  to 
consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State ;  and  to  appoint  such 
other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their 
direction ;  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided 
that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  President 
more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain 
the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  de- 
fraying the  public  expenses ;  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to 
the  respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  bor- 
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rowed  or  emitted ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon 
the  number  of  land-forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  in- 
habitants in  such  State,  which  requisition  shall  be  binding ;  and 
thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regi- 
mental officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them 
in  a  soldierlike  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall 
march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled ;  but  if  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or 
should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other 
State  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota 
thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  sucb 
State,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such 
extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which 
case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many 
of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared  ;  and 
the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall 
march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

§  6.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in 
time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin 
money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums 
and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate 
money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be 
built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be 
raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy, 
unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on 
any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be 
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determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

§  7.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
a4}oam  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a 
longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish 
the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts 
thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  dele- 
gates of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such 
parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States. 

Art.  X.  The  Committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them, 
shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress 
aaaembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall  from  time  to 
time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with  ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine 
States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled,  is 
requisite. 

Art.  XI.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining 
in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into, 
aod  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union  ;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission 
be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Art.  Xn.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and 
debts  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before 
the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  pres- 
ent confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge 
against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof 
the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 
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Art  XnL  Eveiy  State  shaU  abide  by  the  detenninatioiis  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  whiek 
bj  this  eonfederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  artidei 
of  this  eonfederatiim  shall  be  inriolablj  obaeired  b j  eveiy 
State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetoal;  nor  shall  anj  altera- 
tion at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  anj  of  them,  unless  sodi 
alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Ckmgress  of  the  United  States,  aod 
be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  ererj  State. 

Ahd  whssoulb  it  hath  i^eased  the  great  Govemor  of  the 
world  to  indine  the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  we  respectively 
represent  in  Congress  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorise  us  to 
ratify  the  said  Articles  ci  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union, 
Enow  te,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these 
presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constitu- 
ents, fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of  the 
said  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union,  and  all 
and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And 
we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our 
respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tions  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  ques- 
tions which  by  the  said  Confederation  are  submitted  to  them  ; 
and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by 
the  States  we  respectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shidl 
be  perpetuaL  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  in  Congress. 
Done  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  9th 

day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  third 

year  of  the  Independence  of  America. 


™       *      (^  John  Wentworth,  Jun. 
John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams, 
Elbridge  Grerry, 
Francis  Dana, 
James  Lovell, 
Samuel  Holten. 


Massachusetts  Bay.« 
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Rhode  IslBiid,  &c 
Connecticat. 

New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
Fennsylvanio. 

Delaware. 
Maryland. 

Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 


William  EUery, 

Ilc-nry  Martlinnl, 
I  Jehu  Collins. 

Roger  Sherman, 

Samuel  Himtington, 

Oliver  Wolcoit, 

Titus  Iloamer, 

Andrew  Adams, 

James  Duaiic, 

Francis  Lewis, 

Willi  am  Duer, 

Gouvemeur  MorrtE. 

JoLn  Witherspoon, 
"1  Nathaniel  Scudder. 

Robert  Morris, 

Daniel  Roberdeau, 

Jonathan  Bayai'd  Smith, 

William  Clingan, 

Joseph  Eeeil. 

Thomas  M  Kean, 

John  Dickinson, 
.  Nicliotaa  Vandyke. 

Jotin  Ilanson, 

Daniel  Carrol. 

Richard  llcnry  Lee, 

John  Banister, 

Thomas  Adams, 

John  Ilartej-, 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 
I  Jolin  Petin, 

Cornf  liua  Ilarnelt, 

John  'Williams. 

Ilciiry  Laurens, 

Willium  Henry  Drayton, 

Jolin  MallliewB, 

Richard  Hutson, 

Thomas  Ueyward,  Jua. 

John  Walton, 

Edward  Telfair, 

Edward  Longworthy. 


C.p.Sl. 
t:x  ct  the  lyiTKi)  states. 

■"  -  :-:  ■'"-,;•;/  SltUif  •■■/  Aftrica.  6,v  a  Cvf 

■  :•'.  ■  .'^'-_..Ptr,'ityM-ii^,  £te!amrt.  Marr 
■  .-  .  ...  >.-.:7  G^i^■-i'^^I.  anJ  Gto^cala 
:  .:  :  .:■.  :  irptin.*-ir  17.  17s7, 

::  -.  U:.::e-1  States,  in  order  to  form  ■  mote 
'.ir;.  -irV.x.  infore  domestic  tranquiUitj, 
11  -.  ■•^■■ec«.  promote  tho  general  wel&it, 
!:  _-i  c:  libertT  to  ourselves  and  our  p«- 
r^'^t^liih  this  Constitution  tor  the  Uniled 
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duding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  ;  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative ;  and,  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  three ;  Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  one ;  Connecticut, five;  New  York,  six;  New 
Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware,  one ;  Maryland, 
six ;  Virginia,  ten ;  North  Carolina,  five ;  South  Carolina,  five  ; 
and  Georgia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment. 

SECTION  III. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  afler  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may 
be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first 
dass  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of 
the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of 
the  third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  yeai* ;  so  that  one 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year.  And  if  vacancies 
happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
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to  the  age  of  Cbirtj  years,  sod  been  dIm  jean  a  aidsea 
United  States,  and  who  ehall  not,  wheo  elected,  be  m  inh 
of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  eboMB. 

i.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  Sialea  a^Il  be 
dent  of  the  Senate,  but  ihaU  hare  no 
eqnoll;  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  nhall  choose  tbeh  otber  ofBem,  anl 
FresideDt  prthtemport  in  the  atiMMe  wt  Ike  Tliiii  nwHil 
when  he  ahaU  exerdse  Iba  oOee  tJ  VntUimUd  Aa  1 
Stalea. 

6.  The  Senate  ehall  have  the  aole  pomr  to  toy  all  i« 
luents.     When  sitting  for  that 
aSirmation.    When  the  Freaident  of  the  United 
the  Chief  Jaslice  ehall  preaide;  tad  ao  peraon  •*•- " 
Ticted  without  the  ooncorronce  of  two  tfaiida  of  tbe  i 
present. 

7.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  irapeachmeDt,  shall   noC 
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a  pnrpoMh  dnj  shall  to  «  oift  « 
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shall  constitute  a  qaorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings ; 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour ;  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as 
may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
joamaL 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall 
be  sitting. 

SECTION  VI. 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  tlie  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  resuming  from  the  same : 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during 
such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance 
in  office. 

SECTION  vn. 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
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to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  bj  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall 
be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildings  ;  and, 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern meot  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

SECTION  IX. 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  an- 
other ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  pubhc 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  pres- 
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2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations^  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  : 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States : 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  ^x  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States: 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court : 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations : 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water : 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  for  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  : 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  : 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions : 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
aathority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congi^ess, 
become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
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10  fxcrcise  like  aiilliority  over  all  places  purehaiied  b;  tW 
■■oni'viu  of  llif  Lc^n^liiture  of  (lie  Slate  in  whicb  the  same  shiO 
Im'.  ti.r  llii;  i-i<  iiiun  of  Ibrts,  magazines,  arsenala,  dockyards,  and 
other  nwiltViI  biiilJiii^^  ;  and. 

Its.  To  miiko  ntl  liiws  which  eliall  be  ii«cessar;  and  proper 
for  Ciirrjiii;;  inio  e\<iuiion  llie  foregoing  powers,  and  all  otfcer 
|)owi-rs  vcstf'l  by  tbi-  Constitution  in  the  GovemmeDtof  (Iw 
rniU'il  Siul<'».  or  in  any  ileparlinent  or  officer  thereof. 


L'ration  or  iinporlation  of  Buch  persons  as  toj  of 
IV  i'\istL<i^  sball  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
l!ii-  Cun;;n>szt  prior  to  tbe  year  one  thousand  eight 
i-l^iil :  but  a  tax  or  duly  may  tie  trnpo^ed  oa  sad> 
ici[  I'xiri'diiii;  ten  dollars  fur  each  person. 
vili'gv  ol'  ilif  wrii  of  habeas  rorpns  shall  not  be 
ID,  the 
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ant  emolament,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

SECTION  X. 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confed- 
eration ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ; 
emit  hills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  hut  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  dehts ;  pass  any  hill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ohligation  of  contracts  ;  or  grant 
any  title  of  nohility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  hy  any  State  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  he  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  Congress. 

8.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE    n. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice-Presidenty 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
tare  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, or  person  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 
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3.  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  thej 
shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number 
of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  &\e  highest  on  the  list  the  said 
House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in 
choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the 
President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of 
the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  from  them  by  ballot,  the  Vice-President. 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
Electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ; 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resi- 
dent within  the  United  States. 
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6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  de^th,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President  ;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
dimiDflmd  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  —  ^ 

^  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

SKCTION   II. 

« 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 

and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
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SECTION  II. 

1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
anthoritj  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors  ;  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens 
of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States  ;  and  between  a  State,  or 
the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the 
Sapreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excep- 
tioiis,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not 
committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

SECTION  III. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blooMr  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 


4M  ivnmz. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

8KOTIOir  I. 

Foil  fidth  and  credit  shall  be  givan,  in  each  Stata^  to  tke 
pablie  acts,  records,  and  jadidal  proceedings  of  eveiy  other 
State.  And  the  Ccmgress  maj,  bj  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shaD  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof 

saonov  u. 

1.  The  dtisens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pm- 
ileges  and  immunities  of  dtisens  in  the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  anj  State  with  treason,  fehmj,  er 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  jastice  and  be  found  in  another 
State,  shall,  ou  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

d.  No  person,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  partj  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

SECTION  ui. 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  ih\s 
Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed,  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  aaj 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 
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SECTION   IV. 

The  United  States  shall  gaarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  goverament,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  Legislar 
tme,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  -the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments ;  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress :  Provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into  before 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confed- 
eration. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
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8.  The  Senftton  and  BepTesentfttives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  Beveral  State  Legislaturesy  and  all  Ezeen* 
tive  and  Jodidal  oflBoers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
seYoral  States,  shall  be  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support 
this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  eyer  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  pubUc  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ABTIGLE  Vn. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  C(mstitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
twelfth.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prendent, 

and  DeptUff  from  Virginia, 


Massachusetts. 

Ck>unecticut. 
New  York. 

New  Jersey.         -< 


Pennsylvania. 


(  Nicholas  Oilman, 
j  Nathaniel  Grorham, 
(  Rufus  King. 

{William  Samuel  Johnson, 
Roger  Sherman. 

Alexander  Hamilton, 
r  William  Livingston, 
j  David  Brearley, 

William  Paterson, 

Jonathan  Dayton. 
*  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Thomas  Mifflin, 

Robert  Morris, 

George  Clymer, 

Thomas  Fitzsimmons, 

Jared  Ingersol, 

James  Wilson, 

Gk>uvemeur  Morris. 
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Delaware. 


Maryland. 
Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 
Attest, 


George  Read, 
Gunning  Bedford,  Jun., 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett, 
Jacoh  Broom. 

!  James  M'Henry, 
Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
Daniel  Carroll. 
(  John  Blair, 
(  James  Madison,  Jun. 

William  Blount, 

Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 

Hugh  Williamson. 

John  Rutledge, 

Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney, 

Charles  Pinckney, 

Pierce  Butler. 

William  Few, 

Abraham  Baldwin. 
William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS. 

The  foUawing  Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  having  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
nine  States,  are  equally  obligatory  with  the  Constitution  itself 

I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
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jTo^ccutions.  the  nccDsed  jjfaall  enjoT  the 
j'.iMic  trial,  by  an  impartial  juir,  of  ibe 
r-.in  the  crim>!  shall  have  been  commiiied: 
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XI.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
constrned  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  an- 
other State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

XII.  §  1.  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  ef 
whom,  at  least,  shalt  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Vice-President ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate ;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  Presi- 
dent. But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote  ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  §  2.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
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appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  nugoritj,  then  from  the 
two  highest  nnmbers  on  the  Hst  the  Senate  shall  dioose  the 
"Vice-Fresident;  a  qoomm  £sr  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two 
thirds  of  the  whcde  niunher  of  Senatorsi  and  a  migority  of  the 
whole  nomher  shall  he  necessary  to  a  choice.  {  8.  Bat  no  per- 
son eonstitationallj  ineligihle  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
he  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 


Df  p.  ▼. 

WILLIAM  DUEB^  TO  JAMBS  MADISOH. 

New  York,  Jane  S3, 17SS. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  it  is  probable  7011  maj  Dot  hear  bj  this  post  from  oar 
mutual  friend,  Colonel  Hamilton,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
70U  a  short  sketch  of  our  political  prospects  in  this  quarter  on 
the  great  question  of  the  Constitution.  Mj  information  is  from 
Colonel  Laurance,^  who  left  Poughkeepsie  on  Saturday. 

A  considerable  msgoritj  of  the  Convention  are  undoubtedly 
Anti- Federal ;  or,  in  other  words,  wish  for  amendments  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  Grovemment.  A  few  of  the  leaders 
(among  which  I  think  I  may,  without  scruple,  class  the  Gov- 
ernor) *  would,  if  they  could  find  support,  go  further,  and  hazard 
every  thing  rather  than  agree  to  any  system  which  tended  to  a 
consolidation  of  our  Grovemment.  Of  this,  however,  I  have  at 
present  no  apprehensions,  many  of  their  party  having  avowed 
themselves  friends  to  the  Union.  With  respect  to  amendments, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  party  in  opposition,  they  cannot 
agree  among  themselves.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  this 
circumstance  may  create  a  division  in  favor  of  the  Federalists. 

1  Formerly  a  member  of  the  ContineDtal  Congress,  and  then  Secretary 
to  the  Treasarj-board  of  the  United  States. 

^  John  Laarance,  Jndgc- Advocate  General  in  the  revolationary  army, 
and  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  New  York. 

*  George  Clinton.  • 
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6.  lo  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President  ;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act 
as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
dimininred  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  — 

'^  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

SECTION  II. 

^  1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  aU  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
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SECTION  II. 

1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors  ;  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens 
of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States  ;  and  between  a  State,  or 
the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not 
committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

SECTION  III. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blooMr  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
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SECTIOW  IV. 

The  Uaitetl  States  shall  goantntee  to  every  Slate  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  Ihe  Legisla- 
tore,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  -the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessar)',  shall  propose  amendroenls  lo  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the 
severat  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments; which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constilulion,  when  ratified  by  the 
L^islatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress :  Provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
Ifaousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into  before 
tfae  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confed- 
eration. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  tfae 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitntioa  or  laws  of  any  Stale  lo  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 
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Delaware. 


Maryland. 

n 

Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 
Attest, 


George  Read, 
Gunning  Bedford,  Jun., 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett, 
Jacob  Broom. 

!  James  M' Henry, 
Daniel  of  St.  Tliomas  Jenifer, 
Daniel  Carroll. 
(  John  Blair, 
(  James  Madison,  Jun. 
C  William  Blount, 
<  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
i  Hugh  Williamson. 
J  John  Rutledge, 
J  Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney, 

Charles  Pinckney, 

Pierce  Butler. 
'  William  Few, 
(  Abraham  Baldwin. 
William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS. 

T^  following  Articles  in  addition  tOj  and  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States^  having  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
nine  States,  are  equally  obligatory  with  the  Constitution  itself 

I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
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XI.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
constmed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  an- 
other State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

XII.  §  1.  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shalt  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Vice-President ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate ;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  Presi- 
dent. But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote  ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  §  2.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
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As  to  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  the  least 
probability  of  it.  The  great  points  of  discussion  will  probably 
be,  whether  they  will  adjourn  without  coming  to  any  decision, 
or  whether  they  will  adopt  it  conditionally,  or  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 

The  conduct  of  your  Convention  will  influence,  in  a  great 
degree,  ours.  K  you  adjourn  without  doing  any  thing,  we  shall 
do  the  same ;  but,  if  you  do  not,  there  is  still  some  hope  that 
we  may  adopt,  with  proposed  amendments  :  for,  as  to  the 
second  point,  the  inconsistency  of  it  will,  I  think,  be  too  ap- 
parent after  a  decision  to  command  a  majority.  While  I  am 
writing,  a  gentleman  has  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  an  intelligent  bystander,^  who  has  attended  the  debates  of 
the  Convention ;  I  therefore  inclose  it,  as  a  more  faithful  his- 
tory than  I  can  give. 

I  am,  with  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  esteem. 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

William  Duer. 

james  kent*  to  robert  troup.' 

Poughkeepsie,  Friday,  Jane  20,  1788. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  by  Mr.  Harison,^ 
and  in  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  shall  shortly  state  to  you 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  hitherto. 

They  met  on  Tuesday  in  pretty  full  house,  and  elected  Grov- 
ernor  Clinton  president,  and  appointed  by  ballot  Duane,  Morris, 
Lansing,^  Jones,^  and  Hening,  a  committee  for  reporting  rules  for 

^  James  Kent. 

^  The  late  Chancellor,  who  had  lately  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  State  Convention  was  sitting. 

'  Afterwards  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  New  York. 

*  Afterwards  United  States  District  Attorney  for  New  York. 

^  Afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  State. 

^  An  eminent  lawyer,  afterwards  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  subsequently  Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasury. 

40' 
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tlie  regalatkm  of  the  Conventioii.  Qa  Wedneaday,  tbe  mki 
were  adopted,  the  Ckmstitatioa  read,  and  a  motion  made  bj 
Mr.  Lansihgi  and  agreed  to,  that  they  would  on  the  next  day 
lesohre  themselves  into  a  eommittee  of  the  whole  for  the  piir> 
pose  of  discassing  the  Constitation.  On  Thorsday,  which  ww 
yesterday,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  Mr.  Oootli- 
ont,  of  Alhyiy,, chairman.  Chancellor  Livingston^  rose  and 
called  our  attention  to  a  fine  introdnctoiy  speech  of  one  hom^s 
length.  He  menticmed  the  importanoe  of  the  occasioD,  and  the 
pecoliar  fdidty  of  tins  country,  whidi  had  it  in  its  power  to 
originate  and  establish  its  government  from  reason  and  choice^ 
while  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  thdr  governments  and  the 
reforms  of  them  were  the  children  of  force.  He  then  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  Unions  particularly  in  this  State,  from  its 
local  situation,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  vulnerable,  not  only 
to  foreigners,  but  to  its  neighbors.  He  stated  that  a  Union  was 
to  be  expected  only  from  the  old  Confederation,  or  fix)m  the 
government  now  under  their  consideration.  He  then  demon- 
strated the  radical  defects  of  the  Confederation  ;  that  its  prin* 
ciple  was  bad,  in  legislating  for  States  in  their  political  capacity, 
as  its  constitutional  demands  could  only  be  coerced  by  arms; 
that  it  was  equally  defective  in  form^  as  the  Congress  was  a 
single  body,  too  small  and  too  liable  to  faction,  from  its  being  a 
single  body,  to  be  intrusted  with  Legislative  power,  and  too 
numerous  to  be  intrusted  with  Executive  authority.  The  Chan- 
cellor, on  this  head,  only  gave  a  summary  of  the  arguments  of 
Publitu  *  when  treating  on  tbe  defects  of  tbe  Confederation ; 
but  the  summary  was  neither  so  perfect  nor  so  instructive,  by  a 
vast  difference,  as  the  original.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  in  a  short  address.  He  concluded  that  survey  by 
entreating  the  House  to  divest  themselves  of  prejudice  and 
warmth,  to  examine  the  plan  submitted  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and  candor,  to  consider  themselves  as  citizens  assembled  to 

^  Robert  R.  Liyingston,  afterwards  United  States  Minister  to  the  Fkench 
Bepoblic  during  the  Pnsidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
'  The  signature  adopted  by  the  authors  of  '*  The  Federalist" 
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consult  for  the  general  good,  and  not  as  State  officers,  who 
might  be  opposed,  in  that  capacity,  to  every  determination  of 
their  authority.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  a  motion  which, 
with  some  amendments,  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  that  they 
would  discuss  the  Constitution  by  paragraphs,  and  any  amend- 
ments which  might  be  proposed  in  the  bourse  of  the  debate, 
without  taking  the  question  as  to  any  paragraphs,  or  as  to  any 
amendments  which  might  be  offered,  until  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion was  discussed.  This,  sir,  is  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  to  this  day.  We  expect  they  will  this  morning 
enter  on  the  subject  by  paragraphs.  I  imagine  they  will  be 
some  time  engaged  in  the  discussion,  probably  three  weeks. 
As  to  the  result,  I  can  only  say  I  look  forward  to  it  with  anxious 
uncertainty.  I  do  not  abandon  hope.  I  think  the  opposition 
discover  great  embarrassment  I  believe  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  Some  *of  them,  I  am  told,  have  said  they  will  not 
vote  against  it.  The  decision  in  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia, 
we  are  flattering  ourselves,  will  be  favorable ;  and  that  they 
will  give  energy  to  the  debate  on  one  side  in  our  Convention, 
and  confusion,  if  not  absolute  despair,  to  the  other  side.  I  hope 
jou  and  our  friends  in  New  York  will  give  us  the  earliest  in- 
formation from  those  States. 

In  giving  you  the  heads  of  the  Chancellor's  speech,  I  believe 
I  am  not  mistaken.  He  spoke  rather  low,  and  there  was  so 
much  noise,  and  the  bar  so  much  crowded,  that  I  confess  I  lost 
at  least  one  third  of  the  speech,  though  I  trust  not  the  general 
course  of  reasoning.  What  I  regretted  more,  I  lost  some  of 
his  figures,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  eminent.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  trespass  on  your  patience  by  every  opportunity,  as  I 
trust  your  curiosity  will  excuse  me. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  James  Kent. 

P.  S.  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Benson,^  to  request  you  will 
communicate  this  information  to  Colonel  Duer. 

1  The  late  Jadge  Egbert  Benson. 


n-illiau  dues  to  jakes  madisox. 
My  ukau  Sir, 

Oiir  niuniul  fi'icnil,  Iliimilton,'  has  contmnnicfttcd  to  me,  in 
i>ciiiii.l<  rue,  iho  ^uWliuicu  of  jaur  letter  on  the  political  pne- 
l>('<'i>  ill  I'l'iirKvlviiiiiit  and  Virginia.  I  learn  with  exDenw 
n-^-ri'l  III*;  •livtsiun  uf  iliu  FcJL'rulists  ia  tlio  former  State,  ud 
tilt!  inulignaut  p<.T«uvi:RtncL'  of  the  opponents  to  the  Constitation 
in  }'L>ur  own.  1  Ini^t,  tiuwover,  that  we  shall  hare  the  beodit 
of  joiir  cuuii-^i.'!^  ami  I'strtions  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTH, 
iiuiwiili^liiniliiig  Mr.  IKiiry'a^  manffiuvrea  to  prevent  iL 

Yuti  iiiii)'  ri,Tin.inbcr  sume  conrersation  I  once  had  with  joa 
on  tliu  >ulj<-<'i  of  L'lci'tiiig  Mr.  John  Adams  aa  Vice-PresidoiL 
I  liiuu  :i~i-t:r(iiiri<-d,  tbruugh  General  Kaox,*  that  this  gentlerau, 
if  L'lio.st;!),  will  be  a  ^ti'enuoud  opposer  against  calling  a  Coo- 
veiitluti,  wbidi,  in  tin.'  present  siale  of  parlies,  I  consider  as  a 
viiul  ^(ub  l<i  tbc  Cuu^liliiliun;  ojid  not  only  that,  I  have  been 
iiifoi'mi'il,  ill  II  tiiudt;  iiert'eclly  salisfuetory,  that  he  aod  his  old 
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JAMES   MADISON   TO   WILLIAM   A.   DUEB. 

MoDtpelier,  May  5,  1835. 
Dear  Sib, 

I  have  received  jour  letter  of  April  25,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  friend,  an  amanuensis,  have  made  out  the  following  answer. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  proposed  plan  of  a  Consti- 
tution, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  plan  printed  in  the  journal 
was  not  the  document  actually  presented  by  him  to  the  Con- 
vention. That  document  was  in  no  otherwise  noticed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  than  by  a  reference  of  it,  with 
Mr.  Randolph's  ^  plan,  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  after- 
ward to  a  committee  of  detail,  with  others  ;  and  not  being  found 
among  the  papers  left  with  President  Washington,  and  finally 
deposited  in  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Adams,^  charged  with 
the  publication  of  them,  obtained  from  Mr.  Pinckney  '  the  docu- 
ment in  the  printed  journal  as  a  copy  supplying  the  place  of  the 
missing  one.  In  this  there  must  be  error ;  there  being  sufficient 
evidence,  even  on  the  surface  of  the  journals,  that  the  copy  sent 
to  Mr.  Adams  could  not  be  the  same  with  the  document  laid 
before  the  Convention.  Take,  for  example,  the  article  consti- 
tuting the  House  of  Representatives  —  the  corner-stone  of  the 
fabric ;  the  identity,  even  verbal,  of  which,  with  the  adopted 
Constitution,  has  attracted  so  much  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
the  detail  and  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  successive  discussions,  and  are  too  minute 
and  exact  to  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  next  place,  it  ap- 
pears that,  within  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Pinckney  presented  his 
plan  to  the  Convention,  he  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Randolph  the  provision  for  the  election  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  people,  and  refer  the  choice 
of  that  House  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States ;  and  to  this 
preference  he  appears  to  have  adhered  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention.     Other  discrepancies   might  be 

1  Edmund  Randolph,  afterwards  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

'  John  Qaincy  Adams. 

*  Charles  Pinckney,  of  Sooth  Carolina. 
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found,  in  a  source  alflo  iritbin  joor  readi,  in  a  pamphlet  poV 
lished  bj  Mr.  Pinckney  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  ConventioDi 
in  which  he  refers  to  parts  of  his  plan  which  ara  at  Tariance 
with  the  docament  in  the  printed  joomaL^  Farther  erideDce 
on  this  salgect  await  a  fatnre,  perhaps  a  posthomoos  diaclospre* 
One  oonjectore  explaining  the  phenomena  has  been,  thai  Mr. 
Pin^ney  interwove  with  the  draft  sent  to  Mr.  Adams  passives 
as  agreed  on  in  the  Convention  in  the  prqgresa  of  the  wcrik, 
and  whidi,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  yean,  were  not 
separated  by  his  recollection. 

The  resolatioos  of  Mr.  Bandolph,  the  basis  on  wbidh  ths 
deliberations  of  the  committee  proceeded,  were  the  resoH  of  a 
oonsaltation  among  the  Virginia  depatieiPy  who  thought  it  posa- 
ble  that,  as  Virginia  had  taken  so  leading  a  part  in  reference  to 
the  Federal  Convention,  some  initiative  propositions  m^fat  be 
expected  from  them.  They  were  understood  not  to  oonmiit 
any  of  the  members,  absolutely  or  definitively,  on  the  tenor  of 
them.  The  resolutions  will  be  seen  to  present  the  characteristic 
provisions  and  features  of  a  government  as  complete,  in  some 
respects,  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pinckney, 
though  without  being  thrown  into  a  formal  shape.  The  mo- 
ment, indeed,  a  real  Constitution  was  looked  for  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Confederacy,  the  distribution  of  the  government  into 
the  usual  departments  became  a  matter  of  coarse  with  all  who 
speculated  on  the  prospective  change,  and  the  form  of  general 
resolutions  was  adopted,  as  most  respectful  to  the  Convention, 
and  as  the  most  convenient  for  discussion.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  in  reference  to  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Greneral 
Government,  the  resolutions  comprehended  as  well  the  powers 
contained  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  without  enumerating 
them,  as  others  not  overlooked  in  the  resolutions,  but  left  to  be 
developed  and  defined  by  the  Convention. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  may 

1  OUervalions  on  the  Plan  of  Gwemment  submitted  to  the  Federal  Ckmoat- 
tion,  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1 787,  by  Charles  Fincknej,  &c.,  &c  Vide  *•  Select 
Facts,"  vol.  ii.,  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 
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say  to  you,  that  a  Constitution  such  as  you  describe  was  never 
proposed  in  the  Convention,  but  was  communicated  by  him  to 
me,  at  the  dose  of  it.  The  original  drafl  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family,  andi  th^ir  property,  I  have  considered  any 
publicity  of  it  as  lying  with  them.  Mr.  Yates's  notes,  as  you 
observe,  are  very  inaccurate ;  they  are  also,  in  some  respects, 
grossly  erroneous.  The  desultory  manner  in  which  he  took 
them,  catching  sometimes  but  half  the  language,  may  in  part 
aooount  for  it.  Though  said  to  be  a  respectable  and  honorable 
man,  he  brought  with  him  to  the  Convention  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  the  existence  and  objects  of  that  body,  in 
which  he  was  strengthened  by  the  course  taken  in  its  delibera- 
tiona.  He  lefl  the  Convention  long  before  the  opinions  and 
views  of  many  members  were  finally  developed  into  their  prac- 
tical application.  The  passion  and  prejudice  of  Mr.  Luther 
Martin,  betrayed  in  his  public  letter,  could  not  fail  to  discolor 
his  representations.  He  also  lefl  the  Convention  before  the 
completion  of  their  work.  I  have  heard,  but  will  not  vouch 
for  the  fact,  that  he  became  sensible  of,  and  admitted  his  error  ; 
eertain  it  is  that  he  joined  the  party  who  favored  the  Constitu- 
tion in  its  most  liberal  construction. 

I  had,  as  you  may  recollect,  an  acquaintance  with  your 
father,^  to  which  his  talents  and  social  accomplishments  were 
▼ery  attractive ;  and  there  was  an  incidental  correspondence 
between  as,  interchanging  information  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  the  elections  and  State  Conventions  which  were  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  new  Constitution  were  taking  place.  You  are, 
I  presume,  not  ignorant  that  your  father  was  the  author  of 
several  papers  auxiliary  to  the  numbers  of  '*  The  Federalbt.'* 
They  appeared,  I  believe,  in  the  Gazette  of  Mr.  Childs.^ 
With  great  respect  and  cordial  salutations,  yours, 

James  Madison. 

^  Colonel  William  Doer. 

'  Under  the  signature  of  Philo-Publius,  these  papers  treated  of  the 
financial  questions  and  benefits  arising  from  the  New  Constitation,  in  the 
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By  p.  86. 

PBOOLAMATION  BT  ANDBEW  JAOKSOITi  FBS8IDKHT  OF  THI 

UNITBD  STATES. 

Whebbas  a  convention  assembled  in  the  l^tate  of  Soafk 
Carolina  have  passed  an  ordinance,  hy  wbicli  they  dedne 
<i  tbat  the  several  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  tlie  Cbngress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  tlw  imposing  of 
duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  oommoditaei^ 
and  now  having  actual  operation  and  efbct  within  the  United 
States,  and  more  espedally**  two  Acts,  for  the  same  purposes, 
passed  on  the  29th  of  Maj,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of  Julj, 
1882,  ^are  unauthorized  bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are 
null  and  void,  and  no  law,"  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of  that 
State  or  its  officers;  and  bj  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further 
declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  Acts  within  the  same  State, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance : 

And  whereaSf  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further  ordained 
that,  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  said 
State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the 
said  ordinance,  or  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  that  may  be 
passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such 
appeal  shall  be  punished  as  for  a  contempt  of  court : 

And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  will  maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every  hazard ; 

oiganization  of  an  adequate  and  permaneot  system  of  rerenue  for  the 
support  of  the  GovernmeDt,  encoaragement  of  domestic  mannikctiires,  and 
the  establishment  of  public  credit 
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and  that  thej  will  consider  the  passage  of  any  Act  by  Congress 
abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  State,  or  otherwise 
obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the 
said  ports,  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  hcF 
commerce,  or  to  enforce  the  said  Acts  otherwise  than  through 
the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer 
continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  said  State  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves  ab- 
solved from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their 
political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and 
will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  Grovemment,  and 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent 
States  may  of  right  do  : 

And  whereas,  the  said  ordinance  prescribes  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  a  course  of  conduct  in  direct  violation  of  their 
duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  subversive  of  its  C^stitution,  and  having  for  ita 
object  the  destruction  of  the  Union  —  that  Union  which,  coeval 
with  our  political  existence,  led  our  fathers,  without  any  other 
ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism  and  a  common  cause, 
through  a  sanguinary  struggle  to  a  glorious  independence  — 
that  sacred  Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by  our 
happy  Constitution,  has  brought  us,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
to  a  state  of  prosperity  at  home  and  high  consideration  abroad, 
rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  the  history  of  nations..  To  preserve 
this  bond  of  our  political  existence  from  destruction,  to  maintain 
inviolate  this  state  of  national  honor  and  prosperity,  and  to 
justify  the  confidence  my  fellow-citizens  have  reposed  in  me, 
I,  Andrew  Jackson,  Prestdent  of  the  United  States,  have 
thought  proper  to  issue  this  my  PROCLAMATION,  stating 
my  views  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  applicable  to  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the 
reasons  they  have  put  forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the 
course  which  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to 
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the  understanding  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  warn  them  of 
the  consequences  that  must  inevitablj  result  from  an  obserranoe 
of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 

Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing  more  than  the  exei^ 
dse  of  those  powers  with  which  I  am  now,  or  maj  hereafter 
be  invested,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  But  the  imposing  aspect  which  oppo- 
sition has  assumed  in  this  case,  by  clothing  itself  with  State 
authority,  and  the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to  stronger  measures, 
while  there  is  a  hope  that  any  thing  will  be  yielded  to  reasoning 
and  remonstrance,  perhaps  demand,  and  will  certainly  justify  a 
full  exposition  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  nation,  of  the  views  I 
entertain  of  this  important  question,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  will  require  me 
to  pursue. 

The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasible  right  of 
resisting  Acts  which  are  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  too  op- 
pressive to  be  endured,  but  on  the  strange  position  that  any  one 
State  may  not  only  declare  an  Act  of  Congress  void,  but  pro- 
hibit its  execution  ;  that  they  may  do  this  consistently  with  the 
Constitution  ;    that  the  true   construction  of   that    instrument 
permits  a  State  to  retain  its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be 
bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to  con- 
sider as  constitutional.     It  is  true,  they  add,  that,  to  justify  this 
abrogation  of  a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws 
of   that  description,   coupled   with   the  uncontrolled    right   to 
decide  what  laws  deserve  that  character,  is  to  give  the  power 
of  resisting  all  laws.     For  as  by  the  theory  there  is  no  appeal, 
the  reasons  alleged  by  the  State,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail. 
If  it  should  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not 
deemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  passage  of  an  unconsti- 
tutional Act  by  Congress.     There  is,  however,  a  restraint  in 
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this  last  case,  which  makes  the  assumed  power  of  a  State 
more  indefensihle,  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  There 
are  two  appeals  from  an  unconstitutional  Act  passed  hj  Con- 
gress—  one  to  the  Judiciary,  the  other  to  the  people  and  the 
States.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  State  decision  in  theory ; 
and  the  practical  illustration  shows  that  the  Courts  are  closed 
against  an  application  to  review  it,  both  judges  and  jurors  being 
Bwom  to  decide  in  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  this  subject  is 
superfluous,  when  our  social  compact,  in  express  terms,  declares 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  treaties 
made  nnder  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and,  for 
greater  caution,  adds,  "  that  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no  Federative  Grovemment 
could  exist  without  a  similar  provision.  Look  for  a  moment  to 
the  consequence.  If  South  Carolina  considers  the  revenue 
laws  unconstitutional,  and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear  constitutional 
objection  to  their  collection  in  every  other  port,  and  no  revenue 
could  be  collected  anywhere  ;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal.  It 
is  no  answer  to  repeat  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law, 
80  long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
State  itself ;  for  every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any  local 
interest  will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  certainly  represented,  as 
unconstitutional ;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an  earlier  day,  the 
Union  would  have  been  dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  excise 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  law  in 
the  Eastern  States,  the  carriage-tax  in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed 
unconstitutional,  and  were  more  unequal  in  their  operation  than 
any  of  the  laws  now  complained  of;  but,  fortunately,  none  of 
those  States  discovered  that  they  had  the  right  now  claimed  by 
South  Carolina.  The  war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 
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might  have  ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  instead  of  victoiy  and 
honor,  if  the  States,  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and  unconsti- 
tutional measure,  had  thought  thej  possessed  the  right  of  nulli- 
fying the  Act  hj  which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supph'es 
for  its  prosecution.  Hardly  and  unequally  as  those  measures 
bore  upon  several  members  of  the  Union,  to  the  I/egislatures 
of  none  did  this  efficient  and  peaceable  remedy,  as  it  is  called, 
suggest  itself.  The  discovery  of  this  important  feature  in  our 
Constitution  was  reserved  to  the  present  day.  To  the  states- 
men of  South  Carolina  belongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the 
citizens  of  that  State  will,  unfortunately,  fall  the  evils  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  practice. 

If  the  doctrine  of  a  State  veto  upon  the  laws  of  the  Union 
carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  its  impracticable  absurdity, 
our  constitutional  history  will  also  afford  abundant  proof  that 
it  would  have  been  repudiated  with  indignation,  had  it  been 
proposed  to  form  a  feature  in  our  government. 

In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on  another  power, 
we  very  early  considered  ourselves  as  connected  by  common 
interest  with  each  other.  Leajjues  were  formed  for  common 
defence,  and  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  were 
known  in  our  aggregate  character  as  The  United  Colonies 
OF  America.  That  decisive  and  important  step  was  taken 
jointly.  We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  not  by 
several  acts ;  and  when  the  terms  of  our  confederation  were 
reduced  to  form,  it  was  in  that  of  a  solemn  league  of  several 
States,  by  which  they  agreed  that  they  would,  collectively,  form 
one  nation  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  some  certain  domestic 
concerns,  and  all  foreign  relations.  In  the  instrument  forming 
that  union,  is  found  an  article  which  declares  that  ''  every  State 
shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  Congress  on  all  questions 
which  by  that  confederation  should  be  submitted  to  them." 

Under  the  Confederation,  then,  no  State  could  legally  annul 
a  decision  of  the  Congress,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  its  execution ; 
but  no  provision  was  made  to  enforce  these  decisions.     Con- 
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made  reqaisitions,  but  they  were  not  complied  with. 
The  Government  could  not  operate  on  individuals.  They  had 
no  judiciary,  no  means  of  collecting  revenue. 

But  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  need  not  be  detailed. 
Under  its  operation,  we  could  scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We 
liad  neither  prosperity  at  home  nor  consideration  abroad.  This 
iitate  of  things  could  not  be  endured,  and  our  present  happy 
Constitution  was  formed ;  but  formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doc- 
trine prevails.  It  was  formed  for  important  objects  that  are 
announced  in  the  preamble  made  in  the  name  and  by  the 
aothority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  delegates 
framed,  and  whose  conventions  approved  it.  The  most  im- 
portant among  these  objects,  that  which  is  placed  first  in  rank, 
on  which  all  the  others  rest,  is,  '*  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.** 
Now,  is  it  possible  that,  even  if  there  were  no  express  pro- 
Tision  giving  supremacy  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  those  of  the  States,  it  can  be  conceived  that 
an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  of  ^"^  forming  a  more  perfect 
union "  than  that  of  the  Confederation,  could  be  so  constructed 
by  the  assembled  wisdom  of  our  country  as  to  substitute  for 
that  Confederation  a  form  of  government  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  the  local  interest,  the  party  spirit  of  a  State,  or  of 
a  prevailing  faction  in  a  State  ?  Every  man  of  plain,  unso- 
phisticated understanding,  who  hears  the  question,  will  give 
such  an  answer  as  will  preserve  the  Union.  Metaphysical 
subtlety,  in  pursuit  of  an  impracticable  theory,  could  alone  have 
devised  one  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  it. 

I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  assumed  by  one  State,  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence  OP  THE  Union,  contradicted   expressly  by   thb 

LETTER  OP  the  CONSTITUTION,  UNAUTHORIZED  BY  ITS  SPIRIT, 
INCONSISTENT  WITH  EVERY  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  IT  WAS 
FOUNDED,  AND  DESTRUCTIVE  OP  THE  GREAT  OBJECT  FOB 
WHICH   IT   WAS   FORMED. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle,  we  mast 
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tionaly  and  if  all  laws  of  that  description  may  be  abrogated  bj  any 
State  for  that  cau^e,  then,  indeed,  is  the  Federal  Constitution 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preservation.  We  have 
hitherto  relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  Union.  We 
bave  received  it  as  the  work  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the 
nation.  We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
safety,  in  the  stormy  times  of  conflict  with  a  foreign  or  domestic 
foe.  We  have  looked  to  it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium 
of  our  liberties,  and,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion,  have 
pledged  to  each  other  our  lives  and  fortunes  here,  and  our  hopes 
of  happiness  hereafter,  in  its  defence  and  support.  Were  we 
mistaken,  my  countrymen,  in  attaching  this  importance  to  the 
G>n8titutidn  of  our  country  ?  Was  our  devotion  paid  to  the 
wretched,  ineflicient,  clumsy  contrivance  which  this  new  doctrine 
would  make  it  ?  Did  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  an 
airy  nothing  —  a  bubble  that  must  be  blown  away  by  the  first 
breath  of  disaffection  ?  Was  this  self-destroying,  visionary 
theory,  the  work  of  the  profound  statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots,  ' 
to  whom  the  task  of  a  constitutional  reform  was  intrusted  ? 
Did  the  name  of  Washington  sanction,  did  the  States  delib- 
erately ratify,  such  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  fundamental 
legislation  ?  No.  We  were  not  mistaken  !  The  letter  of  this 
great  instrument  is  free  from  this  radical  fault ;  its  language 
directly  contradicts  the  imputation;  its  spirit  —  its  evident  in- 
tent contradicts  it  No,  we  did  not  err  I  Our  Constitution  does 
not  contain  the  absurdity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws,  and 
another  power  to  resist  them.  The  sages,  whose  memory  will 
always  be  reverenced,  have  g^en  us  a  practical,  and,  as  they 
hoped,  a  permanent  constitutional  compact.  The  father  of  his 
country  did  not  afiix  his  revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  ab- 
surdity. Nor  did  the  States,  when  they  severally  ratified  it, 
do  so  under  the  impression  that  a  veto  on  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  was  reserved  to  them,  or  that  they  could  exercise  it  by 
implication.  Search  the  debates  in  all  their  conventions  — 
examine  the  speeches  of  the  most  zealous  opposers  of  Federal 
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aothoritj  —  look  at  the  amendments  thai  were  proposed.  Thej 
are  all  silent  —  not  a  syllable  uttered,  not  a  vote  given,  not  a 
motion  made,  to  correct  the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the 
laws  of  the  Union  over  those  of  the  States  —  or  to  show  that 
implication,  as  is  now  contended,  could  defeat  it.  No,  we  have 
not  erred !  The  Constitution  is  still  the  object  of  our  rever- 
ence, the  bond  of  our  Union,  our  defence  in  danger,  the  sooree 
of  our  prosperity  in  peace.  It  shall  descend,  as  we  have  re- 
ceived it,  uncorrupted  by  sophistical  construction,  to  our  pos- 
terity ;  and  the  sacrifices  of  local  interest,  of  State  prejudices, 
of  personal  animosities,  that  were  made  to  bring  it'  into  exist- 
ence, will  again  be  patriotically  offered  for  ita  support. 

The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  ordinance  to  these 
laws  are,  that  the  sums  intended  to  be  raised  by  them  are 
greater  than  are  required,  and  that  the  proceeds  will  be  uncon- 
stitutionally employed.  The  Constitution  has  given  expressly 
to  Congress  the  right  of  raising  revenue,  and  of  determining 
*the  sum  the  public  exigencies  will  require.  The  States  have 
no  control  over  the  exercise  of  this  right,  other  than  that  which 
results  from  the  power  of  changing  the  representatives  who 
abuse  it,  and  thus  procure  redress.  Congress  may  undoubtedly 
abuse  this  discretionary  power,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
others  with  which  they  are  vested.  Yet  the  discretion  must 
exist  somewhere.  The  Constitution  has  given  it  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the  representatives  of 
the  States,  and  by  the  Executive  power.  The  South  Carolina 
construction  gives  it  to  the  Legislature  or  the  convention  of  a 
single  State,  where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  States, 
nor  the  States  in  their  separate  capacity,  nor  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate elected  by  the  people,  have  any  representation.  Which 
is  the  most  discreet  disposition  of  the  power?  I  do  not  ask 
you,  fellow-citizens,  which  is  the  constitutional  disposition  — 
that  instrument  speaks  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
But  if  you  were  assembled  in  General  Convention,  which  would 
you  think  the  safest  depository  of  this  discretionary  power  in 
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the  last  resort  ?  Would  you  add  a  clause  giving  it  to  each  of 
the  States,  or  would  you  sanction  the  wise  provisions  already 
made  by  your  Constitution  ?  If  this  should  be  the  result  of 
your  deliberations  when  providing  for  the  future,  are  you  —  can 
you  —  be  ready  to  risk  all  that  we  hold  dear,  to  establish,  for  a 
temporary  and  a  local  purpose,  that  which  you  must  acknowl- 
edge to  be  destructive,  and  even  absurd,  as  a  general  provision  ? 
Carry  out  the  consequences  of  this  right  vested  in  the  diflferent 
States,  and  you  must  perceive  that  the  crisis  your  conduct  pre- 
sents at  this  day  would  recur  whenever  any  law  of  the  United 
States  displeased  any  of  the  States,  and  that  we  should  soon 
cease  to  be  a  nation. 

The  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  the  future  that 
characterizes  a  former  objection,  tells  you  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax*  will  be  unconstitutionally  applied.  If  this  could  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  the  objection  would,  with  more  pro- 
priety, be  reserved  for  the  law  so  applying  the  proceeds,  but 
surely  cannot  be  urged  against  the  laws  levying  the  duty. 

These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ordinance.  Ex- 
amine them  seriously,  my  fellow-citizens  — judge  for  yourselves. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  determine  whether  they  are  so  clear,  so  con- 
vincing, as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  correctness ;  and  even  if 
you  should  come  to  this  conclusion,  how  far  they  justify  the 
reckless,  destructive  course,  which  you  are  directed  to  pursue. 
Review  these  objections,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 
once  more.  What  are  they?  Every  law,  then,  for  raising 
revenue,  according  to  the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  be 
rightfully  annulled,  unless  it  be  so  framed  as  no  law  ever  will 
or  can  be  framed.  Congress  have  a  right  to  pass  laws  for 
raising  revenue,  and  each  State  has  a  right  to  oppose  their 
execution  —  two  rights  directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  yet 
is  this  absurdity  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  instrument 
drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between 
the  States  and  the  General  Government,  by  an  assembly  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  purest  patriots  ever  em- 
bodied for  a  similar  purpose. 
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In  vain  have  these  sages  declared  lliat  Congress  sball  hate 
power  to  lay  and  ooUeci  taxes,  daties,  impostSi  and  excises;  in 
vain  have  thej  provided  that  they  riiall  have  power  to  pais 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pn^er  to  carry  those  powers 
into  execotion ;  that  those  laws  and  that  Constitation  shall  be 
the  ^supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  that  the  judges  in  eveiy 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby^  any  thing  in  the  CSonstitntioa  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  In  vain 
have  the  people  ci  the  several  States  solemnly  aaaetiooed  these 
provisions^  made  them  thmr  paramount  law,  and  imUvidaally 
sworn  to  support  them  whenever  they  were  called  oo  to  execnis 
any  office.  Vain  provisions  I  ineffectual  restrictions  1  vile  pro- 
fanation of  oaths  I  miserable  mockery  of  legislation  I  if  a  bare 
majority  of  the  voters  in  any  one  State  may,  on  a  real  or  sop- 
posed  knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  a  law  has  been 
passed,  declare  themselves  free  from  its  operations  —  say  here 
it  gives  too  little,  there  too  much,  and  operates  unequally  — 
here  it  suffers  articles  to  be  free  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  there  it 
taxes  those  that  ought  to  be  free  —  in  this  case  the  proceeds  are 
intended  to  be  applied  to  purposes  which  we  do  not  approve,  in 
that  the  amount  raised  is  more  than  is  wanted.  Congress,  it  is 
true,  are  invested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  right  of  deciding 
these  questions  according  to  their  sound  discretion.  Congress 
is  composed  of  the  Representatives  of  all  the  States,  and  of  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States  ;  but  we,  part  of  the  people  of  one 
State,  to  whom  the  Constitution  has  given  no  power  on  the 
subject,  from  whom  it  has  expressly  taken  it  away  —  tew,  who 
have  solemnly  agreed  that  this  Constitution  shall  be  our  law  — 
we,  most  of  whom  have  sworn  to  support  it  —  we  now  abrogate 
this  law,  and  swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that  it  shall  not 
be  obeyed  ;  and  we  do  this,  not  because  Congress  have  no  right 
to  pass  such  laws — this  we  do  not  allege  —  but  because  they 
have  passed  them  with  improper  views.  They  are  unconstitu- 
tional from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  them,  which  we 
can  never  with  certainty  know,  from  their  unequal  operation ; 
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although  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  thcj 
Bhoald  be  equal ;  and  from  the  disposition  which  we  presume 
may  be  made  of  their  proceeds,  although  that  disposition  has 
not  been  declared.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  ordinance 
in  relation  to  laws  which  it  abrogates  for  alleged  unconstitution- 
ality. But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  repeals,  in  express  terms, 
an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  of  laws  passed 
to  give  it  effect,  which  have  never  been  alleged  to  be  unconsti- 
tational.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  Judicial  powers  of 
the  United  States  extend  to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  such  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  treaties, 
shall  be  paramount  to  the  State  Constitutions  and  laws.  The 
Judiciary  Act  prescribes  the  mode  by  which  the  case  may  be 
brooght  before  a  court  of  the  United  States,  by  appeal,  when 
a  State  tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
ititotion.  The  ordinance  declares  there  shall  be  no  appeal; 
makes  the  State  law  paramount  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  forces  judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they 
win  disregard  their  provisions  ;  and  even  makes  it  penal  in  a 
aaitor  to  attempt  relief  by  appeal.  It  further  declares  that  it 
aball  not  be  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  that  State,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
revenue  laws  within  its  limits. 

Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even  pretended  to  be 
unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the  authority  of  a  small  majority 
of  the  voters  of  a  single  State.  Here  is  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 

On  such  expositions  and  reasonings  the  ordinance  grounds, 
not  only  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it 
complains,  but  to  enforce  it  by  a  threat  of  seceding  from  the 
Union,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  execute  them. 

This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
stitation,  which,  they  say,  is  a  compact  between  sovereign 
StateSy  who  have  preserved  their  whole  sovereignty,  and,  there- 
fore, are  subject  to  no  superior ;  that,  because  they  made  the 
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oompacti  they  ean  break  it  when,  in  their  opinioiiy  it  has  beea 
departed  from  by  the  other  States.  Falladooa  as  this  ooone  of 
reasoning  is,  it  enlists  State  pride,  and  finds  adyocates  in  tlie 
honest  prejudiees  of  those  who  have  not  stadied  the  natore  of 
oar  Goyemment  sufficiently  to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it 
rests. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  CSonstitation, 
acting  through  the  State  Legislatures  in  making  the  compad, 
to  meet  and  discuss  its  proYisions,  and  acting  in  separate  con- 
ventions when  they  ratified  those  provisions ;  but  the  terns 
used  in  its  construction  show  it  to  be  a  government  in  which 
the  people  of  all  the  States  collectively  are  represented.  We 
are  one  people  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Here  the  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to 
direct  the  mode  in  which  the  votes  shall  be  given.  The  candi- 
dates having  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  are  chosen.  The 
electors  of  a  majority  of  States  may  have  given  their  votes  for 
one  candidate,  and  yet  another  may  be  chosen.  The  people, 
then,  and  not  the  States,  are  represented  in  the  Executive 
branch. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  people  of  one  State  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  all  vote  for  the  same  officers.  The  people  of 
all  the  States  do  not  vote  for  all  the  members,  each  State  elect- 
ing only  its  own  Representatives.  But  this  creates  no  material 
distinction.  When  chosen,  they  are  all  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  not  Representatives  of  the  particular  State  from 
which  they  come.  They  are  paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by 
the  State ;  nor  are  they  accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in 
the  performance  of  their  Legislative  functions ;  and,  however 
they  may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  consult  and  pre- 
fer the  interests  of  their  particular  constituents  when  they  come 
in  conflict  with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest,  yet  it  is  their 
first  and  highest  duty,  as  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
to  promote  the  general  good. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  fonns  a  govern- 
menty  not  a  league  ;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact 
between  the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  Government  in  which  all  the  people  are  repre- 
sented, which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individually,  not 
Dpon  the  States  ;  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not  grant. 
But  each  State  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers 
as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States,  a  single  nation, 
cannot  from  that  period  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because 
snch  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity 
of  a  nation  ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach 
ivhich  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it 
is  an  oflfence  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  State 
may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union,  is  to  say  that  the 
United  States  are  not  a  nation ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism 
to  contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connec- 
tion with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  without  com- 
mitting any  offence.  Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary 
act,  may  be  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression ; 
but  to  call  it  a  constitutional  right  is  confounding  the  meaning 
of  terms,  and  can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  de- 
ceive those  who  are  willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause 
before  they  make  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties  consequent 
on  a  failure. 

Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  compact,  it  is  said  the 
parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved, depart  from  it ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  a 
compact  that  they  cannot  A  compact  is  an  agreement  or 
binding  obligation.  It  may,  by  its  terms,  have  a  sanction  or 
penalty  for  its  breach,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  contains  no  sanc- 
tion, it  may  be  broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  moral 
guilt ;  if  it  have  a  sanction,  then  the  breach  incurs  the  desig- 
nated or  implied  penalty.  A  league  between  independent 
nations,  generally,  has  no  sanction  other  than  a  moral  one ;  or, 
if  it  should  contain  a  penalty,  as  there  is  no  common  superior, 
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it  cumot  be  enforced.  A  GoTemiiieiity  oq  the  oontraiy,  wlwncp 
has  a  sanction,  expressed  or  implied;  and  in  oar  casey  it  k 
both  necessarilj  implied  and  ezpresslj  given*  An  attempt  bj 
force  of  arms  to  destroy  a  GoTemment,  is  an  offence,  by  what- 
eyer  means  the  constitutional  compact  may  have  been  fonned; 
and  soch  GoYemment  has  the  tight,  by  the  law  of  sdf-defonoe^ 
to  pass  Acts  for  pnnishii^  the  offender,  unless  that  right  is 
modified,  restrained,  or  resumed  by  the  constitutional  Act.  la 
our  system,  although  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of  treason,  yet 
authority  is  expressly  fpyen  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 
its  powers  into  effect,  and  under  this  grant  proyisioQ  has  been 
made  for  punishing  acts  which  obstruct  the  due  administratioa 
of  the  laws. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  to  show  the  nature 
of  that  union  which  connects  us  ;  but,  as  erroneous  opinions  on 
this  subject  are  the  foundation  of  doctrines  the  most  destructiTe 
to  our  peace,  I  must  give  some  further  development  to  my 
views  on  this  subject.  No  one,  fellow-citizens,  has  a  higher 
reverence  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  than  the  magis- 
trate who  now  addresses  you.  No  one  would  make  greater 
personal  sacrifices,  or  ofi^ial  exertions,  to  defend  them  from 
violation;  but  equal  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  on  their 
part,  an  improper  interference  with,  or  resumption  of,  the  rights 
they  have  vested  in  the  nation.  The  line  has  not  been  so 
distinctly  drawn  as  to  avoid  doubts  in  some  cases,  of  the  exer- 
cise of  power.  Men  of  the  best  intentions  and  soundest  views, 
may  differ  in  their  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  there  are  others  on  which  dispassionate  reflection  can 
leave  no  doubt  Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  assumed 
right  of  secession.  It  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  alleged 
imdivided  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  on  their  having  formed 
in  this  sovereign  capacity  a  compact  which  is  called  the  Consti- 
tution, from  which,  because  they  made  it,  they  have  the  right  to 
secede.  Both  of  these  positions  are  erroneous,  and  some  of 
the  arguments  to  prove  them  so  have  been  antidpated. 
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The  States  severally  have  not  retained  their  entire  sov- 
ereigntj*.  It  has  been  shown  that,  in  becoming  parts  of  a 
nation,  not  members  of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of 
their  essential  parts  of  sovereignty.  The  right  to  make  trea- 
ties,  declare  war,  levy  taxes,  exercise  exclusive  Judicial  and 
liegislative  powers,  were  all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign 
power.  The  States,  then,  for  all  these  important  purposes, 
were  no  longer  sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citizens  was 
transferred,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ;  they  became  American  citizens,  and  owed 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  laws 
made  in  conformity  with  the  powers  it  vested  in  Congress. 
This  last  position  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  denied.  How, 
then,  can  that  State  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent, 
whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made  by  it,  and  whose 
magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws  when  they  come 
in  conflict  with  those  passed  by  another?  What  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  States  cannot  be  said  to  have  reserved  an 
undivided  sovereignty  is,  that  they  expressly  ceded  the  right  to 
punish  treason  —  not  treason  against  their  separate  power  — 
but  treason  against  the  United  States.  Treason  is  an  offence 
against  sovereignty^  and  sovereignty  must  reside  with  the  power 
to  punish  it  But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  are  not 
less  sacred  because  they  have  for  their  common  interest  made 
the  General  Government  the  depository  of  these  powers.  The 
unity  of  our  political  character  (as  has  been  shown  for  another 
purpose)  commenced  with  its  very  existence.  Under  the  royal 
government  we  had  no  separate  character  —  our  opposition  to 
its  oppressions  began  as  United  Colonies.  We  were  the 
United  States  under  the  Confederation,  and  the  name  was 
perpetuated,  and  the  Union  rendered  more  perfect  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  none  of  these  stages  did  we  consider 
ourselves  in  any  other  light  than  as  forming  one  nation.  Trea- 
ties and  alliances  were  made  in  the  name  of  all.  Troops  were 
raised  for  the  joint  defence.     How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs 
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thaty  ander  all  dianget  of  oar  podtion,  we  had,  for  deugnated 
parposQS  and  with  defined  powers,  created  national  gOTeni- 
mentfl — how  is  it,  that  the  most  perfect  of  those  aeverai  model 
of  union  ahould  now  he  considered  as  a  mere  league,  thai  m$j 
be  dissolved  at  pleasure  ?  It  is  from  an  abuse  of  terms.  Cm- 
pact  is  used  as  sjnonymous  with  league,  although  the  true  term 
is  not  employed,  because  it  would  at  oooe  show  the  faDacj  of 
the  reasoning.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our  Coostituticni 
was  only  a  league ;  but  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  oompad, 
(which  in  one  sense  it  is,)  and  then  to  argue  that,  as  a  league 
is  a  compact,  every  compact  between  nations  must  of  course  be 
a  league,  and  that  from  such  an  engagement  every  sovereign 
power  has  a  right  to  recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
this  sense  the  States  are  not  sovereign,  and  that  even  if  they 
were,  and  the  National  Constitution  had  been  formed  by  com- 
pact, there  would  be  no  right  in  any  one  State  to  exonerate 
itself  from  its  obligations. 

So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this  secession,  that 
it  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mutual  sacrifices  of 
interests  and  opinions.  Can  those  sacrifices  be  recalled  ?  Can 
the  States  who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title  to  the 
territories  of  the  West  recall  the  grant  ?  Will  the  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  States  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be  im- 
posed without  their  assent  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf, 
for  their  own  benefit  ?  Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  State, 
and  onerous  duties  in  another?  No  one  believes  that  any  right 
exists  in  a  single  State  to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  and 
countless  other  evils,  contrary  to  the  engagements  scdemnly 
made.  Every  one  must  see  that  the  other  States,  in  self-defence, 
must  oppose,  at  all  hazards. 

These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by  the  conven- 
tion :  a  repeal  of  all  the  Acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the 
Government  without  the  means  of  support ;  or  an  acquiescence 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the  secession  of  one  of  its 
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members.  When  the  first  was  proposed,  it  was  known  that  it 
could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  was  known  that,  if 
force  was  applied  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  it  must 
be  repelled  by  force  ;  that  Congress  could  not,  without  involving 
itself  in  disgrace,  and  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition ;  and  yet,  if  this  is  not  done  in  a  given  day,  or  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  execute  the  laws,  the  State  is,  by  the  ordi- 
nance, declared  to  be  out  of  the  Union.  The  majority  of  a 
convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  have  dictated  these  terms, 
or  rather  this  rejection  of  all  terms,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  true  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
speaks  of  the  submission  of  their  grievances  to  a  convention  of 
all  the  States,  which,  he  says,  they  "  sincerely  and  anxiously 
seek  and  desire."  Yet  this  obvious  and  constitutional  mode  of 
obtaining  the  sense  of  the  other  States  on  the  construction  of 
the  Federal  compact,  and  amending  it,  if  necessary,  has  never 
been  attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the  State  on  this 
destructive  measure.  The  State  might  have  proposed  the  call 
for  a  general  convention  to  the  other  States ;  and  Congress,  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have  called  it 
But  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  expressed 
a  hope  that,  "  on  a  review  by  Congress  and  the  functionaries  of 
the  General  Government  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy," 
such  a  convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must  have  known 
that  neither  Congress  nor  any  functionary  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  authority  to  call  such  a  convention,  unless  it  be 
demanded  by  two  thirds  of  the  States.  This  suggestion,  then, 
is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been  madly 
harried  on,  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  that  a 
constitutional  remedy  has  been  sought  and  refused.  If  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  "  anxiously  desire  "  a  General 
Convention  to  consider  their  complaints,  why  have  they  not 
made  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  Constitution  points  out  ? 

42* 
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The  assertion  that  they  "  earnestly  seek  "  it  is  completely  n^a- 
tived  by  the  omission. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  A  small 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  in  the  Union  have  elected 
delegates  to  a  State  Convention :  that  Convention  has  ordained 
that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  repealed, 
or  that  they  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  has  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the 
raising  of  an  army  to  carry  the  secession  into  effect,  and  that 
he  may  be  empowered  to  give  clearances  to  vessels  in  the  name 
of  the  State.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  has  yet 
been  committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  hourly  appre- 
hended ;  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  instrument  to  procladi, 
not  only  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Constitution  **to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  shall  be  per- 
formed to  the  extent  of  the  powers  already  vested  in  me  by 
law,  or  of  such  other  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  devise 
and  intrust  to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  to  warn  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina^  who  have  been  deluded  into  an  opposition  to 
the  laws,  of  the  danger  they  will  incur  by  obedience  to  the 
illegal  and  disorganizing  ordinance  of  the  convention ;  to  ex- 
hort those  who  have  refused  to  support  it  to  persevere  in  their 
determination  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their 
country,  and  to  point  out  to  all  the  perilous  situation  into  which 
the  good  people  of  that  State  have  been  led  ;  and  that  the  course 
they  are  urged  to  pursue  is  one  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  very 
State  whose  rights  they  affect  to  support. 

Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State  !  let  me  not  only  admonish 
you,  as  the  first  ma^strate  of  our  common  country,  not  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father  would 
over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  certain  ruin.  In  that 
paternal  language,  with  that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you, 
my  countrymen,  that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are  either 
deceived  themselves  or  wish  to  deceive  you.  Mark  under  what 
pretences  you  have  been  led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and 
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treason,  on  which  jou  stand  I  First,  a  diminution  of  the  value 
of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered  by  over-production  in  other 
quarters,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  value  of  your 
lands,  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  tariff  laws.  The  effect  of 
those  laws  are  confessedly  injurious,  but  the  evil  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  by  the  unfounded  theory  you  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  its  burdens  were  in  proportion  to  your  exports,  not  to 
jour  ooDsumption  of  imported  articles.  Your  pride  was  roused 
by  the  assertion  that  a  submission  to  those  laws  was  a  state  of 
Tassalage,  and  that  resistance  to  them  was  equal,  in  patriotic 
merit,  to  the  opposition  our  fathers  offered  to  the  oppressive  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  You  were  told  that  this  opposition  might 
be  peaceably  —  might  be  constitutionally  made;  that  you  might 
enjoy  all  the  ^advantages  of  the  Union,  and  bear  none  of  its 
burdens. 

Eloquent  appeals  to  your  passions,  to  your  State  pride,  to  your 
native  courage,  to  your  sense  of  real  injury,  were  used  to 
prepare  yon  for  the  period  when  the  mask,  which  concealed  the 
hideous  features  of  disunion,  should  be  taken  off.  It  fell,  and 
you  were  made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects  which,  not 
long  since,  you  would  have  regarded  with  horror.  Look  back 
at  the  arts  which  have  brought  you  to  this  state — look  forward 
to  the  consequences  to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead !  Look 
back  to  what  was  first  told  you  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into 
&is  dangerous  course.  The  great  political  truth  was  repeated 
to  you,  that  you  had  the  revolutionary  right  of  resisting  all 
laws  that  were  palpably  unconstitutional  and  intolerably  oppres- 
sive :  it  was  added  that  the  right  to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the 
same  principle,  but  that  it  was  a  peaceable  remedy!  This 
character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  receive,  with  too 
much  confidence,  the  assertions  that  were  made  of  the  unoon- 
Btitntionality  of  the  law,  and  its  oppressive  effects.  Mark,  my 
fellow-citizens,  that  by  the  admission  of  your  leaders,  the  un- 
constitutionality must  be  palpable,  or  it  will  not  justify  either 
resistance  or  nullification !     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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palpaiUy  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  ?  —  that  which  is 
apparent  to  every  one ;  that  which  no  man  of  ordinary  inteUeet 
will  fail  to  perceive.  Is  the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws 
of  that  description  ?  Let  those  among  your  leaders  who  ooce 
approved  and  advocated  the  principle  of  protective  duties, 
answer  the  question  ;  and  let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be 
considered  as  incapable  then  of  perceiving  that  which  most 
have  been  apparent  to  every  man  of  common  understanding,  or 
as  imposing  upon  your  confidence,  and  endeavoring  to  mislead 
you  now.  In  either  case,  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the  peril- 
ous path  they  urge  you  to  tread.  Ponder  well  on  this  circum- 
stance, and  you  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  exaggerated 
'language  they  address  to  yon.  They  are  not  champions  of 
liberty,  emulating  the  fame  of  our  revolutionary  fathers ;  nor 
are  you  an  oppressed  people,  contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you, 
against  worse  than  colonial  vassalage.  You  are  free  members 
of  a  flourishing  and  happy  Union.  There  is  no  settled  design 
to  oppress  you.  You  have,  indeed,  felt  the  unequal  operation 
of  laws  which  may  have  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally 
passed ;  but  that  inequality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At 
the  very  moment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on  the  unfortu- 
nate course  you  have  begun,  a  change  in  public  opinion  had 
commenced.  The  nearly  approaching  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  diminution  of  duties, 
had  already  produced  a  considerable  reduction,  and  that,  too,  on 
some  articles  of  general  consumption  in  your  State.  The  im- 
portance of  this  change  was  understood,  and  you  were  authori- 
tatively told  that  no  further  alleviation  of  your  burdens  was  to 
be  expected,  at  the  very  time  when  the  condition  of  the  country 
imperiously  demanded  such  a  modification  of  the  duties  as 
should  reduce  them  to  a  just  and  equitable  scale.  But,  as  if 
apprehensive  of  the  eflfect  of  this  change  in  allaying  your 
discontents,  you  were  precipitated  into  the  fearful  state  in 
which  you  now  find  yourselves. 

I  have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the  means  that  were  used 
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to  hurry  you  on  to  the  position  you  have  now  assumed,  and 
forward  to  the  consequences  it  will  produce.  Something  more 
is  necessary.  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  country  of 
which  you  still  form  an  important  part  ?  Consider  its  Govern- 
ment, uniting  in  one  bond  of  common  interests  and  general 
protection  so  many  different  States,  giving  to  all  their  inhabi- 
tcmts  the  proud  title  of  Auerican  Citizens,  protecting  their 
commerce,  securing  their  literature  and  their  arts,  facilitating 
their  intercommunication,  defending  their  frontiers,  and  making 
their  name  respected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth !  Con- 
sider the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  increasing  and  happy 
population,  its  advance  in  arts,  which  render  life  agreeable,  and 
the  sciences,  which  elevate  the  mind !  See  educationJpreading 
the  lights  of  religion,  humanity,  and  general  information  into 
every  cottage  in  this  wide  extent  of  our  Territories  and  States ! 
Behold  it  as  the  asylum  where  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed 
find  a  refuge  and  support !  Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness 
and  honor,  and  say,  We,  too,  are  citizens  op  America  ; 
Carolina  is  one  of  these  proud  States ;  her  arms  have  defended, 
her  best  blood  has  cemented  this  happy  Union  !  'And  then  add, 
if  you  can,  without  horror  and  remorse,  this  happy  Union  we 
will  dissolve  ;•  this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  will 
deface ;  this  free  intercourse  we  will  interrupt ;  these  fertile 
fields  we  will  deluge  with  blood ;  the  protection  of  that  glorious 
flag  we  renounce ;  the  very  names  of  Americans  we  discard. 
And  for  what,  mistaken  men  !  —  for  what  do  you  throw  away 
these  inestimable  blessings — for  what  would  you  exchange 
your  share  in  the  advantages  and  honor  of  the  Union  ?  Fop 
the  dream  of  a  separate  independence — a  dream  interrupted 
by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and  a  vile  dependence 
on  a  foreign  power.  If  your  leaders  could  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  separation,  what  would  be  your  situation  ?  Are  you 
united  at  home  —  are  you  free  from  the  apprehension  of  civil 
discord,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences  ?  Do  our  neighboring 
republics,  every  day  suffering  some  new  revolution,  or  contend- 
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ing  with  some  new  insurrection  —  do  they  excite  year  enyy  ? 
But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me  solemnly  to  announce 
that  you  cannot  succeed. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed.  I  have 
no  discretionary  power  on  the  subject  —  my  duty  is  emphati- 
cally pronounced  in  the  Constitution.  Those  who  told  you  that 
you  might  peaceably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  you  — 
they  could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves.  They  know 
tliat  a  forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled. 
Their  object  is  disunion ;  but  be  not  deceived  by  names ;  dis- 
union, by  armed  force,  is  treason.  Are  you  really  ready  to 
incur  its  giult  ?  If  you  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  instigators  of 
the  act  be  the  dreadful  consequences  —  on  their  heads  be  the 
dishonor,  but  on  yours  may  fall  the  punishment  —  on  your 
unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict 
you  force  upon  the  Government  of  your  country.  It  cannot 
accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion  of  which  you  would  be 
the  first  victims  —  its  first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid 
the  performance  of  his  duty  —  the  consequence  must  be  fearful 
for  you,  distressing  to  your  fellow-citizens  here,  and  to  the 
friends  of  good  government  throughout  the  world.  Its  enemies 
have  beheld  our  prosperity  with  a  vexation  they  could  not 
conceal :  it  was  a  standing  refutation  of  their  slavish  doctrines, 
and  they  will  point  to  our  discord  with  the  triumph  of  malig- 
nant joy.  It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  disappoint  them.  There 
is  yet  time  to  show  that  the  descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  the 
Sumpters,  the  Rutledges,  and  of  the  thousand  other  names 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  revolutionary  history,  will  not 
abandon  that  Union  to  support  which  so  many  of  them  fought, 
and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  memory — 
as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  dedicated  their 
lives  —  as  you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its 
best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State  the  disorganizing  edict 
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of  its  convention  ;  bid  its  members  to  reassemble  and  promul- 
gate the  decided  expressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path 
which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity,  and  honor ; 
tell  them  that,  compared  to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light, 
because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  all ;  declare  that 
jou  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the  star-spangled  banner  of 
your  country  shall  float  over  you  ;  that  you  will  not  be  stigma- 
tized when  dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  you  live, 
as  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of  your 
country  !  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its 
peace  —  you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — you 
may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability  —  but  its  tranquillity  will 
be  restored,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the  stain  upon  its 
national  character  will  be  transferred,  and  remain  an  eternal 
blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  I  The  threat  of  unhal- 
lowed disunion  —  the  names  of  those,  once  respected,  by  whom 
it  is  uttered  —  the  array  of  military  force  to  support  it — denote 
the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  affairs  on  which  the  continuance 
of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  existence,  and  per- 
haps that  of  all  free  governments,  may  depend.  The  conjunc- 
tion demanded  a  free,  a  full,  and  explicit  enunciation,  not  only 
of  my  intentions,  but  of  my  principles  of  action ;  and  as  the 
claim  was  asserted  of  a  right  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  and  even  to  secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a  frank  ex- 
position of  my  opinions  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our 
Grovemment,  and  the  construction  I  give  to  the  instrument  by 
which  it  was  created,  seemed  to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  opinion 
of  my  duties  which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal  confi- 
dence on  your  undivided  support  in  my  determination  to  execute 
the  laws  —  to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  constitutional  means  — 
to  arrest,  if  possible,  by  moderate  but  firm  measures,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  recourse  to  force  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
the  recurrence  of  its  primeval  curse  on  man  for  the  shedding  of 
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a  brother's  blood  should  fall  npon  oar  land,  that  it  be  not  called 
down  bj  anj  offensive  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Fellow-citizens!  The  momentous  case  is  before  joo.  Ota 
your  undivided  support  of  your  Giovemment  depends  the  de- 
cision of  the  great  question  it  involves,  whether  your  sacred 
Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the  blessings  it  secures  to  ns  as 
one  people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
unanimity  with  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed,  will  be 
such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence  in  Republican  institntioas ; 
and  that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  which  it 
will  bring  to  their  defence,  will  transmit  them,  unimpaired  and 
invigorated,  to  our  children. 

May  the  great  Ruler  of  nations  grant  that  the  signal  blesnngs 
with  which  He  has  favored  ours  may  not,  by  the  madness  of 
party  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded  and  lost ;  and  may 
His  wise  providence  bring  those  who  have  produced  this  crisis 
to  see  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery  of  civil  strife ;  and 
inspire  a  returning  veneration  for  that  Union  which,  if  we  may 
dare  to  penetrate  His  designs.  He  has  chosen  as  the  only 
means  of  attaining  the  high  destinies  to  which  we  may  reasona- 
bly aspire. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  having  signed  the  same  with 
my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  10th  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  fifty-seventh. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

By  the  President : 

Edw.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State. 
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F.  p.  465. 

OPINION  AS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  VALIDITY  OP  THE 
LAWS  OP  NEW  YORK  GRANTING  EXCLUSIVE  PRIVILEGES 
OP    STEAM    NAVIGATION. 

On  considering  the  case  submitted  to  me  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Gibbons,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  founded 
on  the  documents,  of  which  copies  are  appended  to  the  case,  to 
navigate  his  steamboats  on  all  the  waters  of  this  State,  which  k 
enjoys  in  common  with  New  Jersey,  and  which  communicate 
either  with  a  port  or  place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  empty 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  that  such  right  is  not  taken  away, 
affected,  or  impaired  by  the  Legislative  grant  to  Messrs.  Liv- 
ingston and  Fulton.  I  should,  therefore,  advise  Mr.  Gibbons, 
instead  of  making  th&  application  he  contemplates  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  between  him  and  its 
grantees,  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  that  govern  my  opinion  I  shall  briefly  state. 

The  case  of  Livingston  and  FuUon  v.  Van  Ingen  and  others^ 
(9  Johns.  Rep.  507,)  furnishes,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  no  infer- 
ences hostile  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Gibbons ;  but,  properly  con- 
sidered, strengthens  the  arguments  which  occur  to  me  in  support 
of  this  right.  The  great  question  in  that  cause  was  twofold, 
viz :  Whether  the  grant  to  Livingston  and  Fulton  was  abso- 
lutely void,  as  made  in  contravention  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress,  ^r«^,  "  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts ; "  and,  secondly,  whether  it  were  repugnant  to  the 
power  vested  in  Congress  "  to  regulate  commerce." 

L  On  the  first  point,  the  Court  decided  that  the  grant  was 
not  absolutely  void,  on  two  grounds :  firsty  that,  considering 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  as  inventors,  the  State  had  a 
concurrent  right  with  Congress  to  reward  them  as  inventors,  by 
the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges ;  secondly,  that,  considering 
them  not  as  inventors,  but  as  possessors  and  importers  of  a 
foreign  invention,  the  State  had  an  independent  power  to  re- 
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the  yartoas  laws  passed  to  enlarge  and  secure  that  grant,  are  to 
be  taken  in  their  literal  extent,  such  was  to  be  their  operation. 

Bj  the  Act  of  March,  1798,  all  the  privileges  granted  before 
to  John  Fitch  and  his  representatives  were  transferred  to  Mr. 
Livingston.  These  privileges  were  *'  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  constructing,  making,  using,  employing,  or  navigating 
all,  and  every  species  or  kind  of  boats  or  water-craft,  which 
might  be  urged  or  propelled  through  the  waters  of  this  State, 
bj  force  of  fire  or  steam,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  &c.,  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  this  State."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  grant  to  Fitch  was  made  prev%ou$ly  to  the  adxyg* 
tian  of  the  present  Federal  Constitution,  and  before  the  State 
had  surrendered  this  portion  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  General 
Government ;  while  it  remained  in  full  and  acknowledged  pos- 
session of  the  powers  to  reward  genius  and  skill,  and  to  en- 
courage and  foster  navigation  and  commerce,  by  the  means 
resorted  to  in  favor  of  John  Fitch.  But  she  had  ceded  those 
powers,  which,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  exclusive,  to  the  United 
States,  before  the  monopoly  —  for  this  is  the  proper,  though 
odious  term,  by  which  such  grants  should  be  designated — was 
attempted  to  be  vested  in  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton.  The 
only  limitation  of  this  monopoly  of  navigation  is,  that  steam  or 
Jire  be  made  use  of  as  the  propelling  force ;  and  the  general 
terms  of  the  grant  comprehend  every  possible  mode  of  produc- 
ing and  applying  that  force,  which  human  ingenuity  has  dis- 
covered or  can  invent. 

By  the  Act  of  1808,  creating  the  forfeiture,  it  is  declared 
that  *'no  person  or  persons,  without  the  license  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  right,  shall  navigate  on  the  waters  of 
this  State,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  any  boat  or  vessel 
moved  by  steam  or  fire."  Thus  the  introduction  into  this  State 
of  any  future  invention,  however  original  or  valuable,  in  navi- 
gating vessels  by  steam  or  fire,  is  in  terms  prohibited  without 
the  sanction  of  the  individuals  in  whom  the  right  to  employ  aU 
such  inventions  is  exclusively  vested.     The  very  ground  on 
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which  invention  is  to  work  is  seized  upon  and  preoccupied,  and 
an  exclusive  privilege  given,  which  not  only  prevents  the  future 
reward  of  sequrity  to  inventors,  but,  in  one  important  region, 
would  stop  the  progress  of  discovery  itself.  The  very  elements 
by  which  improvements  can  be  made  is  monopolized,  and  the 
occasion  snatched  from  Congress  of  exercising  the  power  given 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Now,  if  this  can  be  done  in  one 
State  in  relation  to  any  one  subject,  why  may  it  not  be  done  in 
all,  and  in  relation  to  all  ?  Where  are  we  to  fix  the  limit  of 
State  power?  "Why  may  not  the  States,  respectively,  grant 
monopolies  embracing  all  the  possible  elements  and  materials, 
of  which  inventions  can  be  framed,  and  every  possible  subject 
upon  which  ingenuity  can  operate,  and  thus  anticipate  and 
frustrate,  in  toto,  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress,  to  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  inventors  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  and  improbable  sup- 
position. I  admit  it  to  be  improbable  that  the  States  will 
attempt  such  an  exercise  of  power ;  but  it  is  by  extreme  cases, 
or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  it  is  by  pursuing  a  doctrine  to 
its  legitimate  consequences,  that  we  are  frequently  best  enabled 
to  detect  or  illustrate  its  absurdity.  If  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  can  be  taken  away  by  the  grant  of  a  State  monop- 
oly in  any  case,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  it  may  not,  by 
similar  means,  be  taken  away  in  all  cases.  The  principle  once 
admitted,  the  consequence,  of  necessity,  follows.  It  was  affirmed 
in  argument,  by  one  of  the  learned  counsel^  by  whom  the 
claim  of  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  was  so  ably  vindicated 
in  the  Court  of  Errors,  that  the  only  effect  of  a  patent  is  to 
confer  on  the  inventor  a?i  exclusive  right  of  property  in  his  dis- 
covert/;  that,  at  common  law,  an  invention  or  discovery  is 
converted  into  a  chattel,  a  subject  to  which  a  right  of  property 
can  attach.  The  exercise,  however,  of  this  right  of  property 
is,  as  it  was  said,  still   liable  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by 

1  The  late  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 
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the  manidpal  laws  of  the  several  States,  who  maj  prohibit  the 
Qse  of  any  particular  invention,  as  noxious  to  the  health,  inju- 
rious to  the  morals,  or  in  any  other  respect  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  When  I  declare  that  I  cannot  help 
entertaining  the  strongest  doubts  of  tlie  truth  and  soundness  of 
this  doctrine,  I  must  be  understood  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
diffidence  in  my  own  judgment,  and  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  doctrine  has  been  advanced 
or  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  possesses  exclusively 
the  power  to  determine  whether  an  invention  for  which  a  patent 
is  sought  be  useful  or  pernicious ;  in  other  words,  whether  it 
be  one  for  which  a  patent  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  granted. 
The  object  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  secure 
an  exclusive  right  to  inventions,  is  the  promotion  of  the  ^'  useful 
arts."  An  invention  useless  or  pernicious,  it  is  evident,  would 
not  be  a  proper  object  for  its  exercise.  Should  a  patent  for 
such  an  invention  unadvisedly  have  issued,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Congress  might  repeal  the  patent,  and  interdict  the 
nse  of  the  noxious  discovery. 

The  grant  of  the  power  in  question  to  Congress  would,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  completely  nugatory,  by  the  admission  that 
the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  discretion,  may  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  or  use  of  any  particular  invention,  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  regularly  obtained.  Were  this  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  to  prevail,  the  States,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  retain,  substantially,  the  very  power  they  nominally 
have  parted  with.  What  is  the  Constitution  ?  It  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  States  have  severally  ceded  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  certain  portion  of  their  own  sovereignty,  to  be 
exercised  for  the  common  good.  The  power  of  securing  the 
exclusive  right  of  inventors  is  thus  given.  But  if  the  States 
not  only  possess  a  concurrent  power  of  granting  exclusive  priv- 
ileges within  their  respective  limits,  but  may,  in  effect,  repeal 
and  annul,  ad  lilntum,  any  and  all  patents  which  Congress  may 
have  issued,  what  power,  I  may  ask,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
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have  they  parted  with  ?  What  portion  of  their  sovereignty, 
quoad  hoc,  have  they  ceded  ?  The  whole  value  of  a  patent 
consists,  I  apprehend,  in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  the 
invention,  which  it  is  meant  to  ascertain  and  secure.  To  strip 
the  inventor  of  this,  in  order  to  confer  upon  him  a  barren 
metaphysical  right,  is  not  to  reward,  but  to  mock  and  insult 
him.  It  may  be  a  good  scholastic  distinction,  but  it  is  very 
contradictory  to  common  sense  to  say  that  a  man's  right  of 
property  is  not  invaded  when  his  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  are 
interdicted.  Suppose  a  State  Legislature,  jealous  of  the  over- 
grown and  accumulating  wealth  of  some  unpopular  landlord, 
should,  on  the  common  pretext  of  the  public  good,  release  his 
tenants,  in  perpetuum,  from  the  payment  of  rents,  would  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Clermont  ^  consider  this  no  invasion  of  the 
right  of  property,  because  the  fee-simple,  technically  speaking, 
would  still  remain  vested  in  the  obnoxious  proprietor? 

It  is  admitted  by  those  who  urge  the  doctrine  against  which 
I  am  contending,  that  the  States  cannot,  in  direct  terms,  divest 
or  take  away  an  exclusive  right  secured  by  patent.  But  to 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  State,  and  during  the  whole  period  for  which  the  patent  has 
been  granted,  is,  in  effect,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  State 
extends,  to  take  away  the  right  itself.  There  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  terms  employed,  but  the  injury  to  the  patentee  is  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Courts  would  listen  to  the  verbal  distinction  by  which 
such  a  usurpation  of  power  is  attempted  to  be  justified.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  deny  that  the  States  may,  by  their  own 
laws,  define  and  modify  the  rights  of  property  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  when  such  rights  have  their  origin  in 
the  State  or  municipal  law,  I  am  free  to  allow,  that  not  only 
the  exercise  of  those  rights  may,  by  the  same  law,  be  controlled 
and  regulated,  but   even  that  the  rights  themselves  may  be 

1  The  property  of  Chancellor  Livingston. 
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annulled  and  destroyed.  Bat  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  the  right  of  a  patentee  is  not  derived  from  State  authority, 
bat  has  its  foundation  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  State  prohibition  of  its  exercise,  in 
whatever  terms  expressed,  under  whatsoever  pretext  made, 
however  colored  and  disguised,  would,  in  truth,  be  a  violation 
of  the  right  itself,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
Liegislative  act  would  be  wholly  void,  as  repugnant  to  that  law 
which  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  supreme  and  paramount 

II.  I  consider  the  grant  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  as 
repugnant,  also,  to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  tlte  United 
States  ^hich  vests  in  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States  ; " 
which  power  I  regard  also  as  necessarily  exclusive.  It  has 
been  so  treated  by  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
by  all  classes  of  citizens,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was  to  effect 
this  transfer  of  power  that  the  Constitution  owes  its  origin. 
This  was  the  express  motive  for  assembling  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. The  exclusive  grant  of  this  power  was  essentially 
requisite  to  give  to  our  shipping  its  nationality  and  protection  ; 
and  the  surrender  of  this  power  was,  in  this  State,  tlie  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution. 
It  possessed  the  best  harbor  upon  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  fer- 
tility of  its  western  territory  was  known ;  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  population  was  confidently  anticipated  ;  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion had  begun  to  flow  in  upon  it ;  and  the  consequent  accession 
of  wealth  and  power  promised  from  these  sources  afforded  the 
most  seductive  objects  to  the  ambition  of  its  statesmen  and 
politicians.  These  were  the  causes,  indeed,  which  combined  to 
delay  and  resist  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  this  State, 
until  it  became  certain  that,  by  the  assent  of  "  nine  Slates,**  it 
would  go  into  immediate  operation  among  them,  while  this 
State  and  the  other  recusant  members  of  the  old  Confederacy 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  both  of  the  former 
compact,  and  of  the  Government  by  which  it  was  superseded. 
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It  remains  only  to  oonuder  in  what  manner  Mr.  Gibbons  maj 
best  avail  himself  of  the  rights  conferred  bj  bis  patents  and 
coasting  license  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  My  advice  is,  that  he  send  his  boat  into  those  waten 
between  this  State  and  New  Jersey  which  are  claimed  as  lying 
within  the  territorial  boundary,  as  well  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  former,  without  confining  her  navigation  to  those  waten 
which,  though  admitted  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  latter, 
yet  over  which  New  York  claims,  nevertheless,  exclusive  juris- 
diction. Nor  need  he  be  deterred  by  fear  of  having  his  boats 
seised  under  the  Act  of  1811,  authorising  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Fulton  immediately  to  seiae  and  keep  possession  of  his 
property  before  condemnation,  and  without  trial ;  thus  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  an  execution  before  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or 
the  judgment  of  a  Court,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
sheriif ;  for  I  hold  this  monstrous  provision  to  be  so  clearly 
repugnant  to  that  fundamental  law  which  man  derives  from  his 
Creator,  and  which  is  paramount  to  all  human  authority,  that 
no  judge  on  earth  will  venture  to  execute  it^ 

W.  A.  DUER. 

Albanj,  Julj  14,  1816. 


G.  p.  176. 
AN  ORDINANCE  FOR  THE    GOYERNMENT  OF  THE    TEBRITOBT 
OF     THE    UNITED     STATES     NORTHWEST     OF     THE    RIVER 
OHIO. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  the  said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  Grovem- 
ment,  be  one  District ;  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two 
Districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, make  it  expedient. 

1  The  application  of  the  State  Grantees  to  Chancellor  Kent  for  an 
order  of  seizure  of  Mr.  Gibbons's  boat,  under  this  statate,  was  denied, 
and  the  Common  Law  Injunction  only  was  granted.  See  the  case  of 
Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  10  }f^eai,  446. 
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Be  it  ordained  by  the  mithority  aforesaid,  that  the  estates 
both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  Terri- 
tory dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among 
their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child,  in  equal 
parts ;  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to 
take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts  among 
them  ;  and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  descendants, 
^en  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree;  and 
among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister 
of  the  intestate  shall  have  in  equal  parts  among  them  their 
deceased  parents'  share ;  and  there  shall  in  no  case  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood ;  saving 
in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third  part  of  the 
real  estate  for  life,  and  one  third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower  shall  remain  in  full 
force  until  altered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  District.  And 
until  the  Governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or  be- 
queathed by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her 
in  whom  the  estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age)  and  attested  by 
three  witnesses  ;  and  real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  person,  being  of  full  nge,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and 
attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved, 
and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  thereof 
duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper 
magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  de- 
livery ;  saving,  however  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabi- 
tants, and  other  settlers,  of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vincent's,  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  heretofore  professed  them- 
selves citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force 
among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  there  shall  be 
appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  Governor,  whose 
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commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  Congress  :  he  shall  reside  in  the 
district,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein  in  one  thousand 
acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a 
Secretary,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four 
years,  unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  District, 
and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein  in  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  ;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
keep  and  preserve  the  Acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  public  records  of  the  District,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Governor  in  his  Executive  Department ;  and  transmit  au- 
thentic copies  of  such  Acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  months, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Congress ;  there  shall  also  be  appointed  a 
Court,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a 
Court,  who  sluill  have  a  Common  Law  jurisdiction,  and  reside 
in  the  District,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate  in  fixe 
hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices; 
and  their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force  during  good  be- 
haviour. 

The  Governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
and  publish  in  the  District  such  laws  of  the  original  States, 
criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  DistrFct,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from 
time  to  time  ;  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  District  until 
the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  therein,  unless  dis- 
approved of  by  Congress  ;  but  afterward  the  Legislature  shall 
have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  Governor  for  the  time  being  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the 
same  below  the  rank  of  General  officers ;  all  General  officers 
shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers, 
in  each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same ;  after 
the  Greneral  Assembly  shall  be  organized,  the  powers  and 
daties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated 
and  defined  by  the  said  Assembly  ;  but  all  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers  not  herein  otherwise  directed  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  temporary  Grovernment,  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  District, 
and  for  the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  Grover- 
nor  shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the 
parts  of  the  District  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been 
extinguished  into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants, 
of  full  age,  in  the  District,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the 
Grovemor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place  to 
elect  Representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  General  Assembly ;  provided  that  for  every 
five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  Represen- 
tative, and  so  on  progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase,  until  the 
number  of  Representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty-five ;  after 
which  the  number  and  proportion  of  Representatives  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Legislature :  provided  that  no  person  be 
eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  Representative  unless  he  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years, 
and  be  a  resident  in  the  District,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided 
in  the  District  three  years ;  and  in  either  case,  shall  likewise 
hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee-simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  the  same :  provided,  also,  that  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  the  District,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States, 
and  being  resident  in  the  District,  or  the  like  freehold,  and  two 
years'  residence  in  the  District,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  as  an  elector  of  a  Representative. 
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The  Represeniatives  thus  elected  shall  seire  for  the  term  of 
two  years ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  Bepresentativey  or 
removal  from  office,  the  Grovemor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the 
oountj  or  township  for  which  he  was  a  member  to  elect  another 
in  his  steady  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  conust  of  the 
Grovemor,  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Legislative  Council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  con- 
tinue in  office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress, 
any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  fbllowiDg 
manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  Representatives  shall  be  elected, 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet 
together,  and  when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  resi- 
dents in  the  District,  and  each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ; 
five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve 
as  aforesaid  ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
Council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid  for 
each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress,  one  of  whom 
Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the 
term.  And  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  Council, 
the  said  House  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  afore- 
said, and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  Governor, 
Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  have 
authority  to  make  laws,  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government 
of  the  District,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in 
this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all  bills  having 
passed  by  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  by  a  majority  in  the 
Council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  his  assent ;  but 
no  bill  or  Legislative  Act  whatever  shall  be  of  any  force  with- 
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oat  his  assent.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  convene, 
prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  when  in  his 
opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  Governor,  Judges,  Legislative  Council,  Secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  District, 
shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity,  and  of  office ;  the 
Governor  before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers before  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  a  Legislature  shall  be 
formed  in  the  District,  the  Council  and  House,  assembled  in 
one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a 
right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  Gk)v- 
emment. 

And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  ^x.  and  establish 
those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  gov- 
ernments, which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said 
Territory ;  to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and 
permanent  Government  therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a 
share  in  the  Federal  Councils,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  general  interest : 

It  IS  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  the  following  Articles  shall  be  considered  as  Articles  of 
compact  between  the  original  States,  and  the  people  and  States 
in  the  said  Territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by 
common  consent,  to  wit : 

Article  L  No  person  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments  in  the  said  Territory. 

Art  II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  shall  always 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  a 
trial  by  Jury ;  of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people 
in  the  Legislature,  and  of  Judicial  proceedings  according  to  the 
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course  of  the  Common  Law.  All  penons  shall  be  bailable, 
unless  for  capital  ofiencesy  where  the  proof  shall  be  evideat,  or 
the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall 
be  deprired  of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  should  the  public  exigen- 
cies make  it  necessary  for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  any 
person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And  in  the  just 
preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  de- 
clared that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  Territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere 
with,  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bond  fide,  and 
ivithout  fraud  previously  formed. 

Art.  III.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  scliools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The 
utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians; 
their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  with- 
out their  consent ;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty, 
they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and 
lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress  ;  but  laws  founded  in 
justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  pre- 
venting wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace 
and  friendship  with  them. 

Art,  IV.  The  said  Territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  Confederacy 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  con- 
stitutionally made,  and  to  all  the  Acts  and  ordinances  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  conformable  thereto.  The 
inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  Territory  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted  or  to  be  contracted, 
and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  Government,  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  com- 
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mon  rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall 
be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their 
proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislatures  of  the  District  or  Districts  or  new 
States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Legislatures 
of  those  Districts  or  new  States  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bond  fide  pur- 
chasers. No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  bo 
taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading 
into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places 
between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free, 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or 
duty  therefor. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  ^vq  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  Act  of  cession, 
and  consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as 
follows,  to  wit :  The  western  State  in  the  said  Territory  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers ; 
a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincent's  due 
north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Post  Vincent's  to 
the  Ohio ;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  direct  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and 
by  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  last-mentioned  District  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  said  territorial  line :  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  further 
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tmderstood  and  dedared,  that  the  boandtfiefl  ei  these  three 
States  shaU  be  subject  so  fiur  to  be  altwed^  that  if  Congress 
shaU  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  thej  shall  have  aii4hQrk7  to 
form  one  or  twe  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  Terriiofy  whidi 
lies  north  of  an  east  aad  wesi  line  drawn  thioui^  the  sontherij 
bend  or  extreme  of  Li^e  Midugaa.  Aad  wheaeyer  anj  of 
the  said  States  shall  have  sixtj  thoiMand  free  inhabitants  tibmeia, 
Mich  Stato  shall  be  atoitted^  bj  its  delegate^  into  the  Ceog^tsa 
of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  aU  respects  whaterer,  and  shall  be  al  liberty  to  form 
a  permanent  Constitation  and  State  QoYWammA :  Prorided 
the  Constitation  aad  Gk>yemment  so  to  be  formed  shall  be 
republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  priadples  coatuned  ia 
these  Articles ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  Confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be 
allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less 
number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

Art.  VL  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted : 
Provided,  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid. 

Done  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  the  twelfth. 

WILLIAM   GRAYSON,  Chairman. 
Charles  Th orison.  Secretary. 
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H. 

VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS   OF  1708, 

I^ronouncing  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  unconstitutional^  and  defin- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States,    Drawn  by  James  Madison, 

In  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates^  Friday^  Dec,  21,  1798. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  doth  un- 
equivocally express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  against  every  aggression,  either  foreign  or  domestic ;  and 
that  they  will  support  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
all  measures  warranted  by  the  former. 

That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  of  the  States,  to  maintain  which  it  pledges 
its  powers ;  and  that,  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over 
and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those  principles  which  constitute 
the  only  basis  of  that  union,  because  a  faithful  observance  of 
them  can  alone  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  happiness. 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare, 
that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  result- 
ing from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited 
by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting 
that  compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by 
the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers, 
not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within 
their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  apper- 
taining to  them. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret, 
that  a  spirit  has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  construc- 
tions of  the  constitutional  charter  which  defines  them ;  and,  that 
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indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  gen- 
eral phrases,  (which,  having  been  copied  from  the  very  limited 
grant  of  powers  in  the  former  Articles  of  Confederation,  were 
the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued,)  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  ex- 
plains, and  limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate 
the  States  by  degrees,  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency 
and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be,  to  transform  the  pres- 
ent republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute  or 
at  best  a  mixed  monarchy. 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against 
the  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
two  late  cases  of  the  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,"  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress ;  the  first  of  which  exercises  a  power 
nowhere  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  by 
uniting  Legislative  and  Judicial  powers  to  those  of  Executive, 
subverts  the  general  principles  of  free  government,  as  well  as 
the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  ;  and  the  other  of  which  Acts  exercises,  in 
like  manner,  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  but  on 
the  contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the 
amendments  thereto ;  a  power  which,  more  than  any  other, 
ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is  levelled  against 
the  right  of  freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures, 
and  of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon,  which  has 
ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  every 
other  right. 

That  this  State  having  by  its  convention,  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  expressly  declared,  that  among  other 
essential  rights,  "  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  press  cannot 
be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority 
of  the  United  States,"  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard 
these  rights  from  every  possible  attack  of  sophistry  and  am- 
bition, having,  with  other  States,  recommended  an  amendment 
for  that  purpose,  which  amendment  was  in  due  time  annexed 
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to  the  Constitution,  it  would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency 
and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  were  now  shown 
to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights  thus  declared 
and  secured,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which 
may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

That  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  having  ever  felt, 
and  continuing  to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their  brethren 
of  the  other  States ;  the  truest  anxiety  for  establishing  and 
perpetuating  the  union  of  all ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  that  Constitution,  which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship, 
and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happiness  ;  the  General  Assembly 
doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the  other  States, 
in  confidence,  that  they  will  concur  with  this  Commonwealth  in 
declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  Acts  aforesaid  are 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures 
will  be  taken  by  each  for  cooperating  with  this  State,  in  main- 
taining unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

That  the  Governor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Executive  authority  of  each  of  the 
other  States,  with  a  request  that  the  same  may  be  communicated 
to  the  Legislature  thereof;  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  representing  this  State  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Attest,  John  Stewart. 

1798,  December  24.    Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

H.  Brooke. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Assembly.  John  Stewart, 

Keeper  of  RoUs. 
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KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS  OP  1798  AND  1799. 
THE  ORIGINAL  DRAFT  PREPARED  BY  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

The  foUowing  Resolutions  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky  Nov.  10,1798.  On  the  passage  of  the  first  Resolution^  one 
dissentient;  2d,  3d,  4^A,  5th,  6th,  7th,  Sth,  tu^  dissentients ;  9th,  three 
dissentients. 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  their  Greneral  Grovemment ;  but  that  by  compact 
under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States, 
and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Govern- 
ment for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  Government  certain 
definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary 
mass  of  riglit  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  that,  whensoever 
the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts 
are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force  ;  that  to  this  compact 
each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party ;  that 
this  Government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
itself;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers  ;  but  that  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  compact,  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
having  delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  no  other  crimes  whatever,  and 
it  being  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  "  that  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people,"  therefore,  also,  the  same  Act  of  Congress, 
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passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  entitled,  **  An  Act  in 
addition  to  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes  against  the  United  States,"  as  also  the  Act  passed 
by  them  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1798,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
punish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States," 
(and  all  other  their  Acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or 
panish  crimes  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,) 
are  altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power  to  create, 
define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right 
appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  each 
within  its  own  territory. 

m.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  is 
also  expressly  declared  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people ; "  and,  that 
no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or 
freedom  of  the  press,  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  lawful 
powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people ;  that  thus  was  manifested 
their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging 
how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be 
abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far 
those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use,  should 
be  tolerated  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  also 
they  guarded  against  all  abridgment  by  the  United  States  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  principles  and  exercises,  and  retailed 
to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this,  stated  by 
a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had  already 
protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  declara- 
tion, another  and  more  special  provision  has  been  made  by  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares 
that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  establishment 
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of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,"  thereby  guarding  in 
the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of 
reh'gion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  insomuch  that  whateTcr 
violates  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the 
others,  and  that  libels,  falsehood,  and  defamation,  equally  with 
heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from  the  cognizance  of 
Federal  tribunals.  That  therefore  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  passed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  entitled 
''  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  which  does 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether 
void  and  of  no  force. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are  ;  that 
no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States  distinct  from  their  power 
over  citizens ;  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared, 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  Act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  passed  the  22d  day  of  June,  1798,  enti- 
tled, '^An  Act  concerning  aliens,"  which  assumes  power  over 
alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but  is 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

V.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as 
well  as  the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are 
reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision  inferred  in  the 
Constitution,  from  abundant  caution  has  declared,  "  that  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibhed 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  That  this  Common- 
wealth does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  described  as 
the  subject  of  the  said  Act  concerning  aliens  ;  that  a  provision 
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against  prohibiting  their  migration  is  a  provision  against  all  acts 
equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  nugatory ;  that  to  remove 
them  when  migrated  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
migration,  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of 
the  Constitution  and  void. 

VL  Resolved^  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  on  his  failure  to 
obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President,  to  depart  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  said  Act,  entitled  ''  An 
Act  concerning  Aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  one 
amendment  in  which  has  provided,  that  ^^no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,"  and,  that  an- 
other having  provided,  ^^  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion, to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
have  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence,"  the  same  Act  under- 
taking to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of 
the  United  States  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on 
his  own  suspicion,  without  jury,  without  public  trial ;  without 
confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without  having 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  con- 
trary to  these  provisions  also  of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore 
not  law,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  any  person  who  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  Courts  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  Act 
concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold 
their  office  during  good  behavior,"  and  that  the  said  Act  is  void 
for  that  reason  also ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this 
transfer  of  Judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General 
Grovernment  who  already  possesses  all  the  Executive,  and  a 
qualified  negative  in  all  the  Legislative  powers. 
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VIL  Hesdved,  That  the  coostruction  applied  bj  the  General 
Government  (as  is  evident  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to 
those  parts  of  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  excises  ;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  goes  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the 
Constitution  —  That  words  meant  by  that  instrument  to  be 
subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  powers,  ought 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers, 
nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of 
the  instrument :  That  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment under  color  of  those  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessar}' 
subject  for  revisal  and  correction  at  a  time  of  greater  tran- 
quillity, while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call 
for  immediate  redress. 

yill.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  fi-om 
this  Commonwealth,  who  are  enjoined  to  present  the  same  to 
their  respective  Houses,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure at  tlie  next  session  of  Congress,  a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid 
unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  Acts. 

IX.  Resolved,  lastly.  That  the  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  commu- 
nicate the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  to  assure  tlicra  that  this  Commonwealth  considers  union 
for  special  national  purposes,  and  particularly  for  those  specified 
in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  of  all  the  States  — that  faithful  to  that 
compact,  according  to  the  pkiin  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation ;  that  it  does  also  believe 
that,  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government, 
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and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  Grovemment, 
without  regard  to  the  special  delegations  and  reservations 
solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happi- 
ness, or  prosperity  of  these  States :  And  that,  therefore,  this 
Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are, 
to  submit  to  undelegated  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in 
no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth ;  that  if  the  Acts  before 
specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow  from  them  ; 
that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it  themselves  whether 
enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution  as  cogniz- 
able by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the 
President  or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser, 
counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  be  the  evidence, 
his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast 
the  sole  record  of  the  transaction  ;  that  a  very  numerous  and 
valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  being 
by  this  precedent  reduced  as  outlaws  to  the  absolute  dominion 
of  one  man,  and  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept 
from  us  all ;  no  rampart  now  remains  against  the  passions  and 
the  power  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  to  protect  from  a  like 
exportation  or  other  grievous  punishment  the  minority  of  the 
same  body,  the  Legislatures,  Judges,  Governors,  and  Counsel- 
lors of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants  who 
may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  States  and  people,  or  who,  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad, 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  view  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of 
the  President,  or  to  be  thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their  elec- 
tions or  other  interests,  public  or  personal ;  that  the  friendless 
alien  has  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experi- 
ment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already 
followed,  for  already  has  a  sedition  Act  marked  him  as  a  prey : 
That  these  and  successive  Acts  of  the  same  character,  unless 
arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  States  into 
revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against 
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republican  govemmento,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wbh 
it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  bj  a  rod  of 
iron ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence 
in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safetj  of 
our  rights  ;  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despot- 
ism :  free  government  is  founded  in  jealousj  and  not  in  confi- 
dence ;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited 
Constitutions  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  tnut 
with  power;  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the 
limits  to  which  and  no  further  our  confidence  may  go ;  and  let 
the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  alien  and  sedition 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing 
limits  to  the  Grovemment  it  created,  and  whether  we  should  be 
wise  in  destroying  those  limits  ?  Let  him  say  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny  which  the  men  of  our  choice 
have  conferred  on  the  President,  and  the  President  of  our 
choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers, 
to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  hiws  had  pledged 
hospitality  and  protection  ;  that  the  men  of  our  choice  have 
more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President  than  the 
solid  rights  of  innocence,  the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred 
force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law  and  justice. 
In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  said  of  confidence 
in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution.  That  this  Commonwealth  does  therefore  call  on 
its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  Acts 
concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimen 
hereinbefore  specified,  plainly  declaring  wiiether  these  Acts  are 
or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact.  And  it  doubts 
not  that  their  sense  will  be  so  announced  as  to  prove  their 
attachment  to  limited  government,  whether  general  or  particular, 
and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-estates  will  be  ex- 
posed to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  on  a  commoa 
bottom  with  their  own  :  But  they  will  concur  with  this  Com- 
monwealth in  considering  the  said  Acts  as  so  palpably  against 
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the  Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declaration,  that 
the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exer- 
cise over  these  States  of  all  powers  whatsoever.  That  they 
will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States  and  consolidat- 
ing them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a 
power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not  merely  in  cases  made 
Federal)  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with 
their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this 
would  be  to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen, 
and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and 
not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States  recurring  to  their 
natural  rights  in  cases  not  made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declar- 
ing these  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  requesting  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

EDMUND  BULLOCK,  S.  H.  R. 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  S.  S.  P.  T. 
Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  10, 1798. 

Attest,  Tnos.  Todd,  C.  H.  R. 

In  Senate,  Nov.  13,  1798  —  Unanimously  concurred  in. 
Attest,  B.  TncRSTON,  C.  S. 

^  Approved,  Nov.  19th,  1798. 

JAMES    GARRARD,  Governor  of  KenUicky. 
By  the  Governor  :  Harry  Toulman,  Sec'y  of  State. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 

•  • 

Line 
13,  for  "judicial,"  read  juridical. 

viii,       81,  for  "  amorphy,"  read  atrophy. 


xii,  note  2,  for  "  this,"  read  the. 

xiv,        18,  between  "  the  "  and  "  work,"  insert  original. 

41,        12,  for  "  authorize,"  read  authorizes. 

80,        15,  for  "  costs,"  read  evils. 

06,         5,  for  "  departments,"  read  department. 
171,  note,    for  "  Act,"  read  Art. 
182,         9,  for  "  it,"  read  they. 
219,        81,  dele  "  awkward." 
247,  note,    for  "  19,"  read  10. 
267,         4,  for  "  repeated,"  read  repealed. 
279,       — ,  dele  Ist  note. 

297,         5,  between  "  to  "  and  "  another,"  insert  those  of. 
808,         2,  before  "  or,"  insert  N. 
376,        29,  between  "  that "  and  "  the,"  insert  if. 
380,note24,  rf€fe"not." 
389,  note      dele  "  to  xviii,"  and  insert  18. 
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